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INTRODUCTION 


In the opinion of the late ‘AllSma Rashid Rida 
of Egypt, the Indian Muslims are playing the leading 
r 61 e in the diffusion and dissemination of Hadith learn¬ 
ing in the world to-day. As a matter of fact, according 
to him, but for the painstaking labour of the Indian 
Muslims towards the cultivaticm of the Science of 
al-Hadith, it would have well-nigh died down.^ If 
the achievement of the moribund Muslim India, when 
she has fallen on evil days after the loss of her political 
power, has been such, it behoves us well to take stock 
of what our noble forefathers did for the cultivation of 
the sciences in general, and Islamic sciences in parti¬ 
cular, during their palmy days which lasted for the 
better part of a thousand years. True, ‘Allama Dr. 
Sayyid SulaymSn Nadawi® and the late Hakim ‘Abd 
al-Hayy of Nadwa* have done some pioneer work as 
far as India’s contribution to Hadith literature is 
concerned; but they have not, I am afraid, done full 
justice to the subject, partly because of lack of materials 
available in this connection, partly because of the range 
of their studies being generally wide and varied—a fact 
that might have precluded them from concentrating on 
a particular topic like this. Anyway, the small but 
very precious work they have done is enough to pro¬ 
voke the thoughts of our present-day youth to go for¬ 
ward in search of ‘fresh fields and pastures new.’ This 
thesis entitled ‘ India’s Contribution to the Study of 

1. Muhammad Fu'Sd *Abd al*BaqT, Miftah Kunux aUSunna (Cairo. 
19S4) ; Muqaddima, p. ; al-Furqan, Shah Wall Allah Number (Bareily, 
1940). pp. 164. 222; Manazir Ahsan Gllaul. Niz3m-»-ra*/?m cc/a ror&iyal 
(Delhi. 1944). vol. I. p. 106. 

2. Ma%il. vols. XII. Nos. 4-0; XIII. No. 2. art. Hindustan men 

9. Ma'iril aPAwiril (MS.), t.v. ft BUSd al-Kind. 
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Hadith Literature’ will, therefore, make a modest 
effort to give a survey of what Indians have contributed 
towards the Science of aI*Hadith from the beginning 
of India’s connection with the Muslim World down to 
the foundation of the Islamic University of Dar al- 
‘UJtim at Deoband. We do not purposely like to 
deal with what has been, and what is being done after 
that, as that is a matter of common knowledge to all 
of us. The work has, for purposes of convenience and 
easy handling, been divided into two parts. The 
first part deals with Tradition and the Traditionists in 
India, and the second, with the Indian Traditionists 
outside India. 

Although the invasion of Sind was first launched 
during the days of the Saftdba in 23/643, it was 
finally conquered in the early years of the Tahi'^Un 
when al-Hadith entered into a new phase of develop¬ 
ment. Up to that time no systematic attempt had 
been made to collect the vast mass of traditions lying 
scattered with the scholars in different parts of the 
Islamdom. Nor had the State taken any initiative in 
the matter. But now with the accession of Caliph 
‘Umar b.‘Abd al-‘AzTz (99-101), things took a new 
turn. Himself a Traditionist of no mean repute, the 
Caliph issued an edict to his Governors directing the 
attention of the scholars to the collection and codifica¬ 
tion of Ahadith—the supreme need of the hour. This 
Caliphal mandate infused a fresh life into Hadith 
literature; the Muslim divines and doctors, therefore, 
devoted themselves to the task of piecing together the 
erstwhile scattered Apostolic traditions. Side by side 
with these developments, al-Hadith made its way to 
Sind. But before the foundation of the independent 
Arab principalities in al-Mansura and Multan towards 
the close of the third century of the Hijra, no appreciable 
progress in its study was made in Sind. As a result, 
the territory could not keep pace with other Muslim 
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countries in the services of Hadith literature during 
the second and the third centuries when '‘Ilmal-Hadlth 
or the Science of Iladith literature was evolved. 
Nevertheless during this evolutionary period of al- 
Hadith, a group of brilliant Talibu'l-‘llm belonging to 
the tribes of Sind settled in al-‘iiaq and to the fami¬ 
lies of the Indian war-prisoners who had embraced 
Islam and established themselves in Muslim lands, 
took an active part in the transmission of Ahadith. 
Of them al-Awza‘i (d. 157) in Syria, Najlh al-Sindl 
(d. 170) in al-Madina and Baghdad and Raja’ al-Sindi 
(d. 222) in Khurasan attained great distinction as 
early collectors and codifiers of Ahadith. A grandson 
of Raja’ ai-Sindl, namely, Muhammad al-Sindi (d. 286) 
compiled a Mustakhraj on the Sahlh of Muslim (d. 
261), while Khalaf al-Sindi (d, 231), an ardent TsJib 
al-'Ilm of the early third century, prepared a Mus- 
nad. Unfortunately, neither the Mustakhraj nor the 
Musnad could stand the ravages of time. If preserved, 
they would have added to the contribution of the 
Indian Traditionists to Hadith literature during its 
formative period. Nevertheless, a fair number of Ahadith 
transmitted on the authority of Indian Ruwdt has been 
preserved in the SifyclJi Sitta and the other compilations 
of Ahadith. 

While the Indian RuwSt referred to above were 
working for the cause of al-Hadith outside India, there 
sprang up in Sind, under the auspices of the indepen¬ 
dent Arab rulers of al-Mansura and Multan, seats of 
Hadith learning that produced several good Mulhaddi- 
than and deputed a number of Talihu'WIltn outside 
India to acquire proficiency in the Science. As a 
matter of fact, Sindian Muiiaddithan in the fourth 
century showed a great promise in the domain of 
Hadith literature. Unfortunately, their cultural activi¬ 
ties had to be transitory and short-lived as the princi¬ 
palities were usurped by the Isma'ilites towards the 
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close of this century. The Isma'ilite coup ^etat, 
thus, dealt a severe blow at the development of the 
study of al-ITadith in Sind and this meant the abrupt 
end of the first stage of the growth of the study of 
al-Hadilh in India. 

The second stage began with the accession of the 
Shafi'ito M ihmiid a!-(rhaznavvJ (3SS-42i A.H.). L'nder 
him and his successors, Lahore became a seat of al- 
Hadlth, which turned out, among other Muhaddithun, 
Im3m al-Sii.oi.anI al-L.almrl (d. 05.1) wlto was one of the 
greatest Traditioni as ami the jiiiiiojogisls of his age. liis 
role as a Tra litionist has be-ea apjjr.nsed in its proper 
place. Suffice it note to say that ;is the author of the 
Mash.lriq iil-An-i'iir and the editor (,f the text of the 
Sahlh al-Bukhlri as we have it in the present form 
and phriseofogy in the Muslim countries of .\sia, al- 
Sagham has left an enduring name. 

With the found.ition of the Delhi Sultana'e in 
602/12)5 Haiiih literature in India enteretl into its 
third stage of develop ment. The e irly centuries of 
the Turivish rule in Iniia, j) irtiruiarly the .seventh 
and the eighth centuries, were the age of the F'ucjahca’ 
who were so jireoccupi.jd with the function of Ouchf, 
the administration of justice, that they did not think 
it worth their while to spread the teaching of Hadith 
in the newly-founded Muslim kingdom rd India. Nor 
did they generally a})pear.to have borne in their hearts 
any soft corner for the .'\postolic Traditions. In those 
gloomy days of Hadith literature in India, the Sufi 
scholars of the eminence of Shaykhs Zakarlyya al- 
Multanl fd. 666), Niz3im a!-])in .'\wiivii’ (d. 725), YahyS 
al-Maniri (d. 782) and Shihab al-Hamadani (d. 786) 
came forward to study Hadith literature and introduced 
it among the disciples of their resjieciive Khdnqas. 
Thanks to their deep and abiding interest for Hadith, 
the teaching of the SihAh Sitta came in vogue in some 
of the Khanqas of Northern India in the course of tpe 
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8th century of the Hijra. It is, however, a fact that 
so Jong as India’s cultural relation remained confined 
to Central Asia, the study of a!-IIadilh could not 
make any tangible progress in India. The Central 
Asiatic countries, particularly Transoxania, KhurSsan 
and al-‘Ir,lq, were in those days the home of Fiqh 
and Ma'qiilat. As India was conquered by the 
soldiers of Central Asia so was it influenced by the best 
brains of that region. Moreover, .0 administer justice 
as provided for by Islamic Shar'da, the Fuqaha’ 
were in great demand in the growing Muslim empire of 
India, whereas the Muhaddithiin had no such scope. 
Hence the former, namely, the Fuqahft’, found in India 
a rich and covetable soil which the latter, namely, the 
Muhaddithiin, did not. ,\s a result, the Delhi Sultanate 
was early thronged with Fuqaha’from Central Asia. In 
fact, with the exception of ‘Abd al-‘.-\ziz al-ArdbilJ, no 
Traditionist worth the name was found to .have 
migrated to India during the pre-Renaissance period. 

The fourth stage of the study of al-IIadlth in 
India, which we have termed as the Renaissance 
period, commenced early in the 9th century with the 
opening of India’s cultural relation with Arabia by 
the sea after the independent Muslim kingdoms of 
the Bahrnanls in the Deccan and the MuzaffarshShls 
in Gujarat had been set up. Thus was re-established 
after a lapse of four hundred years India’s cultural 
relation with Arabia, which had remained suspended 
as a result of the Jsma'ilite coup d'etat in Sind. Now, 
with the coming of Trriditionists from al-Hijaz and 
Egypt, ITachth literature became widely diffused in 
India towards the middle of the 10th century. The 
result was remarkable and phenomenal. Henceforth, 
Indian Traditionists were found in the sendees of 
Hadith literature as teachers, translators and compilers 
simultaneously in India and al-HijSz—a state of 
things that continued until the foundation of the Dat 
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al-‘UIum at Deoband and the Mazahir a]-‘ UlQm at 
SaharanpQr at the end of the 13th century A.H. The 
Daral-‘UIum and the Mazahir al-‘UlQm, be it noted, 
marked the dawn of the modern progressive era of the 
culture and cultivation of the Science of al-Hadlth 
in India. Hitherto, Muslim India had no such 
centralized institution for higher studies in the subject, 
and the Indian students had to go abroad to al-Hijaz 
for specialization in al-Hadith. These two great 
institutions have, thus, supplied the Indian Musulmans 
with a long-felt desideratum and have made them 
independent and self-supporting so far as the study 
of Hadith literature is concerned. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE ADVENT OF THE SAI.IABA IN INDIA 

A L-HADITH well have been introduced into 

India by the Sahaba, the Companions of the 
Holy Prophet Muhainniad (on whom be peace and 
blessings of Allah) themselves, had ‘Umar, the Second 
Caliph, allowed the enterprising Arabs who invaded 
India in 23/643 by land and sea to conquer the coun¬ 
try during his Caliphate. There were, of course, 
important factors which, as w'c shall presently sec, 
reacted on his decision regarding the Indian campaign. 
Although since then the frontiers of India were sub¬ 
jected to sporadic Arab raids, no serious attempt for 
territorial conquest was made until the time of the 
Umayyad Caliph Walfd b. ‘Abd al-Malik (86-96/ 
705-15) during whose Caliphate the conquest of Sind 
came about. 

India, therefore, cannot be regarded among those 
Muslim lands where Hadith was transmitted orally by 
the Companions themselves. But, fortunately for us, 
it was at least visited by some of these torch-bearers of 
Hadith, whose association with India it will be our 
humble endeavour in the following pages to trace. 
Whth that end in view, we propose to outline the early 
Arab expeditions to India. 

CALIPHATE OF ‘UMAR [13-23/635-43] 

India was invaded by the Arabs for the first time 
during the Caliphate of ‘Umar. In 23/643 a campaign 
under al-TTakam b. ‘Amr al-Taghlibi advanced as far 
as the Indus while, in the same year, naval expeditions 
were launched on the coast of West India. These 
military operations of the Arabs did not result in any 
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permanent territorial conquest as they had to be called 
off quite abruptly by the orders of the Caliph, 

While directing ‘Utba b. Ghazwan, a Companion 

T -, 17 - of the Proj)het,* to proceed towards 

l.«l al-Basra) in 14/6J4, 

Caliph ‘Umar observed, “Islam should occupy a place 
in the land of al-Hind.’’* In his reference to ‘ard 
al-Hind,’ the Caliph had apparently Ubulla in mind, 
because in his days it was known by the name of 
‘al-Hind.’^ Henceforth, the Arabs advanced steadily 
towards India reaching the Indus Valley in 23/643. 

The victory of the Arabs in the battle of Nihawand 
(21/641) could not make them masters of the Sassanide 
empire, nor was it decisive in bringing about the final 
collapse of the Government, although it dealt a severe 
blow to the power of Yazdjird HI.* As a result, the 
central authority became weak and the Marzubans or 
the provincial governors assumed independence. 

Apprehending that the fugitive emperor might in 
future rally round him his scattered forces and take a 
stand against the Arabs, Caliph ‘Umar, at the sugges¬ 
tion of Ahnaf b. Qais,’ thought it necessary to conquer 
the independent f)rovinces and, thus, remove the last 
vestiges of the Sassanide empire. Accordingly, in 
21/641,* he ordered a general mobilization of soldiers 

1. Ibn al-Athlr, Tajnd Asma* al-Sahaba (Hyderabad. 1316 A.H.) 
vol. i, p. 399. 

2. Yaqut, Mu*jam al-Bulddn\ ed, Wustcnfeld (Leipzig, 1866), vol. i, 
p. 641. 

3. Ibid.: Tabari, Tdvikh al-Uusnl wa'l-MulVk, cd. Dc Goeje (Leyden, 
1893) vol. i. pp. 2378. 2382. 

4. Muir, Annals of the Early Caliphate (Edinburgh, 1916), p. 258. 

6. Tabari, vol. i, p 2668. ^ 

6. Ibid., pp 2634>35. A little confusion is noticed regarding the date 
of general mobilization of Arab soldiers in Persia. On the authority of 
Shu'aib. Saif, Muhammad, Talha and others, Tabari (i, 2568) gives the 
date at 17/639. Again on the same authority he puts it at 21/641 (i, 2634). 
But the question is what is to tm the correct date? It does not seem 
probable that Caliph Ml mar wlio was following a policy of caution and 
circumspection about the rxjMiision of Islamic empire should have 
ordered a general mobilization of (roop.s in Persia as early as 17/6,39 when 
the Arabs had just achieved iuiiial successes in Western Persia. Asa 
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in Persia under the leadership of the Companions. 
Thus Ahnaf b. Qais' was directed against Khurasan; 
Mujashi* b. Mas‘ud al-SuIaini,“ against Ardshir Khurra 
and Shapur; ‘Uthrnan b, Abi ’l-‘As al-Thaqafi/ against 
Istakhr; Sariya b. Janim aJ-Kinani/ against Kirman ; 
‘Asim b. ‘Amr al-Tamimi,* against Sijistan and al- 
Hakam b. ‘Amr al-Taghlibi/ against Mukran.^ 

The lirst direct move towards India was made in 
21/641. With a division of soldiers that attained fame 
in the battle of Nihawand, ‘.\bd Allah b. ‘Abd Allah b. 
‘Utban, a Companion of the Prophet,* marched 
against Ispahan, a south-eastern city of the Jibal pro¬ 
vince.’ A fierce fighting took place near the city in 
which the veteran Persian general, Shahriyar, was 
killed. Meanwhile, reinforcements from al-Ahwaz 
under Abu Musa aI-Ash‘ari‘“ arrived at Ispahan. The 
Persians were routed. Having declared the whole 
province a protectorate under the Arabs, a treaty was 
concluded with F'ajusfan, the governor of Ispahan, to 


matter of fact, after the victory of Nihiiwand the Caliph 'found that 
Yazdjird would give him fight every year and that the affairs would not 
improve so long as the fugitive emperor was allowed to remain in Persia' 
{vide Tabari, i, 2634). So, the object of the mobilization, obviously, was 
to strike a death-blow at the power of Vazdjird, and for thi.s the year 
17/639 appears to be premature. Moreover, the order of 17/639 was to 
reconnoitre (insiyah) Paris {mod. Arabistan in Persia) and not to 
concentrate troops on the provinces of Eastern Persia as Tabaii would 
have us believe (i. 2668-69). To reconcile between these two dales, Ibn 
al-AthIr {Tankh al-Kdmil, ed. Egypt. 1301 A.H., vol. ii, p. 273; vol. iii, 
pp. 8-9) states that the orders were issued in 17/639 but were not executed 
till 21/641 or 22/642. Ibn Khaldun {Tankh, ed. Egypt, vol. iv, p. 122) 
supports Ibn al-Athlr. Considering the caution of *Emar and the impli¬ 
cation involved, the year 17/639 appears to us to be improbable. 


1. 

Tajrtd, vol. 

i. ] 

p. 10. 

2. 

Ibid., vol. ii 

P 

.65. 

3. 

Ibid., vol. i. 

P- 

402. 

4. 

Ibid., vol. i, 

P- 

217. 

5. 

See infra, p. 

14. 


6 . 

Ibid. 



7. 

Tabari, vol. 

i. 

p. 2569. 

8. 

See infra, p. 

14 



9. Strange, The Lands of the Itasiern Caliphate (Cambridge, 1905), 
10. Tajfid, vol. ii, p. 219. 
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whom the conquered territory was restored.' 

Shortly after, ‘Abd Allah advanced to the province 
of Kirman. Marching on the outskirts of the Great 
Desert,* he joined the forces under command of Suhail 
b. ‘Adi who had already been on his way to Kirman.' 
Thus strengthened, the Arabs launched an attack upon 
the province in 23/643. True to their traditional 
chivalry, the natives backed by the hardy Balus of the 
Qufs mountains,* ])ut up a stiff resistance against the 
invaders, but, being unable to withstand the thrust, 
they retreated. Dividing the forces into two parts— 
one under al-Nasair b. ‘Ainr al-‘Ijli and the other under 
‘Abd Allah—the Arabs pursued the retreating natives 
and overran the territory.' 

Traversing through the eastern side of the Great 
Desert, ‘Asim b. ‘Amr marched towards Sijistan. Later 
on, ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Umair joined him with reinforce¬ 
ments. Scarcely had the Arabs reached the frontiers 
of Sijistan, when the natives, realizing the futility of 
resistance, overflooded the territory by breaking the 
dams of the Helmund.® This, too, was of no avail. 
The Arab soldiers took Zaranj, the capital, by storm 
and this weakened the morale of the people who came 
to terms. A treaty was made on the basis of regular 
payment of tribute provided that the Arabs did not lay 
any claim on the produce of the land. The Arabs are 
said to have most scrupulously abided by the terms of 
the treaty.* 

The difficulty to mobilize troops through moun¬ 
tainous regions appears to have been a handicap for 
further advance of the Arabs in this part of the country, 
and this was, perhaps, why they retraced their march 

1. Tabari, pp. 2637-41. 

2. Le Strange, op. cit., Map. 1, p. 1 ; pp. 321>33. 

3. Tabari, p. 2041. 

4. J.e Strange, p. 323. 

0. Tabari, pp. 2703-05. 

0. Le Strange, p. 339. 

7. Tabari, pp. 2705-06. 
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and joined the army concentrated on the frontiers of 
Mukran. 

The Arabs employed a strong army led by several 
The Arabs on the Companions of the Prophet, viz., ‘Asim 
bank of the Indus, b.‘Amr, al-llakam b. ‘Amr al-Taghlibi, 
‘Abd Allah b. ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Utban and Suhail b. ‘Adi 
against Mukran which was then being ruled over by 
Rasil,‘ the king of Sind. The king in person com¬ 
manded the army constituted by Hindu warriors with 
numerous elejihants, ‘which were being daily augment¬ 
ed by fresh arrival of men from that country’ (Sind).* 
The Mukranls, on their part, rose equal to the occasion 
—thus making the line of defence apparently impreg¬ 
nable. Nothing, however, could stem the tide of the 
Arabs. In their utter confusion caused by the light¬ 
ning attack of the Arabs, the natives took to their heels. 
.A hot pursuit followed for quite a number of days and 
the Indians were forced to beat retreat across the 
Indus. Thus the Arabs reduced the entire valley of 
the Lower Indus.’ 

The Arab General al-IIakam sent SuhSr b. al- 
‘Abdi, a Companion of the Prophet,‘ to ‘Umar with the 
message of victory and sought the Caliph’s permission 
to proceed further into India by crossing the Indus. 
On an enquiry about the nature of the land by the 
Caliph, Suhar described it thus : “ Its plains are 
mountainous, water supply is scanty and dates are of 
inferior quality. The enemies are bold. The good 

1. For different readings of this term, see Elliot, The Tlistory of India 
(London, 1869), vol. ii, p. 417; Raverty, Notes on Afganistan (London, 
1888), p. 568 ; Tabari, p. 2707, note i; Baladhurl, Kitdb Futvh al-Bulddn, 
ed. by De Goeje (Leyden, 1866), pp. 896-402,438s=Murgotten, The Origins of 
the Islamic States being a translation of the Fiit'iih al-Bulddn (New York, 
1924) l*art II, pp. 222 seq ; Hodivala, Studies in Indo-Muslim History 
(Bombay, 1939) p. 175. [Hodivala is not, however, right when he states 
that the term occurred in the Arab chronicles since A.H. 43. For, we 
find it in Tabari (i. 2707) as early as the year 23/643-44]. 

2. Raverty, loc. cit. 

3. Tabari, pp. 2706-07. 

4. See infrq. 
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(accruing from the land) is little but its evil is enor¬ 
mous. A large army ap])ears to be small there and 
a small one will be lost. Beyond that region worse 
awaits.”’ Thereupon, the Caliph ordered the General 
not to make any further advance.* The progress of 
the Arabs was, therefore, arrested beyond the Indus.* 

Though the campaign was abandoned it resulted 
in their discovery of a land-route to India through the 
Mukran coast. 

The first and the earliest naval expedition of the 
TM „i 1 - j-.- Arabs to India was directed against 

Thana, a sea-port near Bombay. 

‘UthmSn b. .^bi’ I-‘As al-Thaqafi,’ a Companion of 

1. Tabari, loc. cit. 

2. Ibid., p. 2708. 

3. 1'he following verses (Tabari, vol. i, p. 2708) attributed to the 
General al-Ilakam. state, in clear terms, that the Arabs overran the 
region upto the Indus which they called Mihriin (cf. Vaqut, vol. iv. p. 697) 
and that if the Caliph did not forbid, they would have crossed the river 
to penetrate further into India. 

olj^ i>« ^ jiA ^ 

J\LJi3 f ^ "^3 ^ 

•U44JI Ufj 0^^3 al-Us- 

^’LuJI U^jl UJ Uj jl 3 

^Ij^l Jl oullai iSjb*^ ^ 

4. *Uthman abThaqafI accompanied the deputation from Taif that 
waited upon the Prophet in Ramadan, 9/December, MO, and embraced 
Islam. Although young, his fervour in the cause of Islam was applauded 
by Abti Bakr. The Prophet appointed him *Amil of Taif. During the 
troublous days of Abu Bakr, ‘Utbman al-ThaqafI played a conspicuous 
part and prevented his tribe, the Thaqif, from apostasy. He held the 
governorship of various provinces with success and died in 51/G71 or 65/674 
at al-Basra where he had settled and where the celebrated al-Hasan al- 
Basrl (d. 110) learnt Hadith from him (Tabari, Tarlkh al-Rusul wa*U 
Multik, ed. De Goeje, Leyden, 1879.88, vol. i. pp. 1688 seq; Ibn Hajar, 
Jsaba, Biblo Indica, 1888, vol. i, pp. 1098 seq; TabrIzI, al-Ik'malfi 
Asmd* al’Rijal, lithographed with Mishkdt aUMasidhih^ ed. Delhi, p. 606). 
Of the twenty-nine Ahddith transmitted by *Uthman al-ThaqafI, three 
have been recorded in the Sahih of Muslim (Safi al-Din, Khuldsa Tahdhtb 
af^Kamal,ed. Egypt, p. 120) and the rest,'in the Sunan works [Isdba, 
loc. cit.). 
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the Prophet, who was the governor nf :il-Bahrain 
and ‘Uman during the CaJiphnte of ‘Pinnr, sent this 
expedition under the command of his brother al- 
Hakam b. Ain ’J-‘As aI-Th:u|afi who also was a 
Companion of the Prophet.' The landing of the 
forces on the coast of Gujarat heralded the advent 
of the Sahaba in South India.® Similar expeditions 
were also sent against Barwas or Broach and to the 
gulf of al-DaybuI, i.e., Debal. The latter was headed 
by al-Mughrra ^ b. Abi ’l-‘As al-Thaqafi, another brother 
of ‘Uthman al-Thaqafi.* 

Al-Baladhuri, who records the earliest Arab expe- 
The date of the ditions to India, does not mention their 

Expedition. dates in so manj’ words®; but what ap¬ 
pears from the context of the Futnh al~Buldan is that the 
Indian expeditions were undertaken at the instance of 
‘Uthmiln al-ThaqafI immediately after his assumption 
of the governorship of al-Bahrain and ‘Uman in 
14/630® or 15/637^ as given by Abu Mikhnaf® and al- 

1. Isaba, vol. i, pp. 703, 708; Dhahabi, Tajrtd Asma* al-Sahaba 
(Hyderabad, 1315 A.H.). vol. i, p. 144. 

2. *Abd al-Hayy Nadawi, Nuzhat aJ-KhanUtir (MS. in possession of 
Dr. *Abd al-AlI, M.B., 13.S. of Lucknow) vol. i, 

Yad-i-Ayyam or Tartkh’i’Gujarat, ed. Lucknow, pp. 4-6. 

3. Elliot, History of India, vol. i, p. 416, has misread al-Mughira as 
Mughaira. 

4. Baladhuri, Kitdb PutTih al’Bulddn, ed. De Goeje (Leyden, 1866), 
pp. 431-32=pp. 209-10 of the English tr. by E.C. Murgotten (New York, 
1924). 

6. The popular date, i.e., 15 A.H. (637 A.D.), which has been 
generally quoted in connection with the early Arab invasion of India is, 
in fact, the date when 'Uthman al-Thaqafl, who sent the naval expedi¬ 
tions to Indm, is said to have been appointed governor of al-Bahrain and 
*Uman (Baladhuri, loc. cit.). 

6. Baladhuri, pp. 81-82=vol. i, p. 125 of the Eng. tr. of the Futuh al- 
Buldan by P.K. Hitti (New York, 1916). 

7. Baladhuri, p. 431= Murgotten, p. 209. 

8. Lut b. Yahya better known as Abu Mikhnaf was a historian 

His death occurred before 170/786 (Dhahabi, Mizan, ed. 
Egypt] 1325 A.H.. vol. ii, p. 360; Ibn Hajar, Lisan, ed. Hyderabad, vol, 
iv. p. 492). 
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Mada’inl.' As the date of the Indian expeditions is 
contingent upon that of the appointment of ‘Uthman 
al-Thaqafi in aJ-Bahrain and ‘Uman, it remains for us 
to ascertain the correct date of the appointment.* That 
the above two versions of al-Baladhurf are incorrect can 
be seen from the statement of Ibn Sa‘d that until the 
foundation of al-Basra in 16 or 17 A.H./ ‘Uthman aJ- 
Thaqafi was not transferred from Taif where he had 
been appointed '‘Amil by the Prophet in 9/630. But 
when the necessity of a capable governor for the new 
city of al-Basra arose, the name of ‘Uthman al-Thaqafi 
was suggested to Caliph ‘Umar who, however, refused 
to pass orders for the transfer of a governor who had 
been appointed by the Prophet himself. Nevertheless, 
the Caliph had to yield to the popular demand. Accor¬ 
dingly, ‘Uthman al-Thaqafi was sent to al-Basra after 
he had been replaced at Taif by his brother al-IIakam 
b. Abl ’l-‘As al-Thaqafi.'* That the account of Abu 
Mikhnaf* relating to the appointment of ‘Uthman al- 
Thaqafi is erroneous, is also evident from the fact that 
‘Ala b. al-Hadrami, who is said to have been replaced 
by ‘Uthman in al-Bahrain and ‘Uman, did not die in 
14 A.H. or in the beginning of the year 15 A.II., as 
asserted by Abu Mikhnaf. For, according to al- 
Tabari, ‘Ala’ b. al-Haclrami, was '‘Amil overal- Bahrain 
and al-Yamama in 16/637,^ led a naval expe- 

1. *A1I b. Muhammad b. 'Abd Alluh b. Abi Saif commonly called al* 
Mada'ini was a pupil of Abu Mikhnaf. He died in 224/838 or 225/839 at 
the age of 93 years (Mtzan, vol. ii. p. 236; Lisan, vol. iv, p. 492). 

2. 'Allama Sayyid Sulaimao Nadawl entertains doubt as to the 
appointment of ‘Uthman al-Thaqafi in 15 A.H. vide his *ArabT4n ki 
Jahazrant (A‘zamgarh, 1035), p. 69, note; Islamic Culture, Hyderabad, 
vol. XV, No. 4, October 1941, art. Arab Navigation, p. 448, note. 

3. Cf. Sam'ani, Kitdb al-Ansah, fol. 84b. Encyclopaedia of Islam, 
vol. i, p. 673; Hitti, History of the Arabs (London, 1914), p. 241. 

4. Ibn Sa*d, Kitdb ahTahaqdt al-Kabtr, ed. Edward Sachaa 
(Leyden, 1916), vol. vii, part i, pp. 36 seq. 

6. As for the account of al-Mada'ini (Baladhuri, 431) it seems prob¬ 
able that he derived it from his teacher Abu Mikhnaf and as such there is 
practically no difference of opinion between the two. 

6. Tabari, vol. i, p. 2481. 
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dition against Faris (modern Arahislan in Persia) in 
in 17/638* and died in 21/641.* Nor does it, further, 
appear probable that ‘Utba b. GhazwSn was supersed¬ 
ed by ‘Alfi’ as a governor of al-Basra in 14 or 15 A.H. 
when the former was just accomplishing the prelimi- 
nar 5 ’ tasks for the foundation of a military barrack 
there.* Al-Tabarl, presumably on the authority of al- 
P>a]ridhuri, places ‘Uthmrin during 14-15 A.H. in al- 
Bahrain’ while, curiously enough, ‘Umfin which served 
as the base for Indian expeditions was, during the 
period, in charge of another governrir, namely Hudhai- 
fa b. Mihsan.* Again, al-Tabari maintains that 
‘Uthmrin al-Thaqafi was the governor of Taif in the 
year 16 A.H.*’—a statement that corroborates I bn 
Sa‘d.* Moreover, with the exxeption of al-Baladhurl, 
no other chronicler puts the provinces of al-Bahrain 
and ‘Umfin under one till 23/643. After ‘Uth- 

man’s appointment in al-Basra in 17 A.H., al-Bahrain 
and al-Yamfima also came under his control,® but 
‘Umfin still continued to be governed by Hudhaifa b. 
Mihsan.* So the despatch of a naval expedition to 
India under ‘Uthmfin till 17 A.H."* was out of question. 

According to al-Tabari, ‘Uthman al-Thaqafi as¬ 
sumed charge of al-Bahrain and the outlying provinces, 
namely, ‘Uman and al-Yamfima 'n 23/043**—a date 
which can be gleaned from al-Baladhurl also by 
chronologically arranging the tenures of the offices of 
the governors of al-Bahrain up to the year 23 A.H. In 

1. Tabari, vol. i, pp. 2545 seq. 

2. Ibn al-AthIr, TUrtkh al-Kamil (Egypt, 1301 A.H.), vol. iii, p, 10, 

Cf. Dhahabi, Tajrtd, vol. i. p. 409. According to a version of al- 
Baladhuri, (p. p. 124), ‘Ala* died in 20/640. 

8. Baladhuri, p. 346 = lMnrgoUen, p. 60 ; Eiicy. of Islam, loc. cit. 

4. Tabari, vol. i, pp. 2388-89, 2426. 

6. ibid., pp. 2389, 2426. 

6. Ibid., p. 2481. 

7. Vide above, p. 8. 

8. Ibn Sa‘d, loc. cit. ; Tabari, p. 2570. 

9. Tabari, p. 2570. 

10. ibid., p. 2737. 

11. Ibid. 
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20/640 Qudama b. Ma‘zun al-juma\i, ^Amil over al- 
Bahrain, was dismissed on the charge of drinking and 
Aba Huraira al-Dawsi was appointed in his place.* 
That AbQ Huraira held the post for a considerable 
length of time, is known from his establishment of a 
stable for breeding horses, which yielded him a sum of 
12,000 dirhams. The accumulation of this money was 
viewed by Caliph ‘Umar as amounting to misappro¬ 
priation of the public revenue {Bait al-Mal) on the part 
of Abu Huraira who was consequently discharged.* 
‘“Umar, thereupon,” .says al-Bakidhurl, “assigned 
‘UthmSn b. Abl ’l-‘As al-Thaqafi as governor (of al- 
Bahrain and ‘Uman) who still held the office at the death 
of ‘Umar,’” In the circumstances, there is no contradic¬ 
tion or disagreement between al-Tabari and al-Baladhuri 
regarding the appointment of ‘Uthman al-Thaqafi 
in 23 A.H. It may, therefore, be accepted that 
Indian expeditions were undertaken in 23/643 immediate¬ 
ly after ‘Uthman al-Thaqafi had assumed charge of al- 
Bahrain and ‘Uman. This date is, further, confirmed 
by the Chach-Naina, our authority second only to al- 
Baladhuri so far as the recording of the early Arab ex¬ 
pedition to India is concerned inasmuch as it places the 
date of the naval attack against Debal shortly before 
the assassination of ‘Umar,^ i.e., in 23 A.H. 

The Arab expedition against Thana was a success 
The result oi and not a failure. For had it been 
the Expeditions. failure, it would have resulted in a 

1. Ibn al-AthIr, vol. ii, p. 379; Baladhurl, pp. 82 seq = Hitti« pp. 
126 scq. 

2. Baladhun, loc. cit. 

3. Ibid. That *Uthman was appointed governor of both al-Bahrain 
and *Uman is known from the fact that while he was engaged in warfare in 
Paris, his substitute over the provinces was his brother al-Mughfra or Hafs. 
Further, we have it in clear terms in the Mu*jam al Buldan, vol. i, p. *609; 

** Then he (‘Umar) appointed *Utbman al-ThaqafI governor of al-Bahrain 
and ‘Uman, who still held the oflice at the death of ‘Umar." 

4. Chach-NUnia, pp. 67-68. (Eng. tr. by Mirza Kalich Beg Fredun 
Beg, Karachi, 1900). It places the event in 11/632 which is, evidently, 
wrong as ‘Umar succeeded to the Caliphate in 13/634. He was assassinated 
on Tuesday, the 27th Dhu 'l*Hijja, 23/Ortober 644 (Ibn al-Athir, vol. ii, 

p. 26). 
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disaster for the Arabs. Who knows lliat they would 
not have been killed to a man ? JJut as it is, nothing 
of the kind took place. As a matter of fact, the)' 
returned home (evidently with hying colours) with not 
a single soul lost, as is clear fr<un the speech of the 
Caliph to ‘Uthman al-Thaqafi, who was responsible 
for the expedition. The Arabs did not proceed further, 
not because their arms were not victorious, but 
because they were not allowed to proceed by Caliph 
‘Umar himself. The reason for Cali])h’s action is not 
far to seek. An empire-builder anil a statesman un¬ 
paralleled in world history, Caliph ‘Umar did not wish 
to play ducks and drakes with human lives.' Once an 
expedition had been despatched, his sole concern was 
to send supplies for the strengthening of the forces of 
Islam ; he instructed his Generals to keep him informed 
of the developments so that he might issue necessary 
directions. Thus every inch of ground that his soldiers 
gained was the outcome more of the strict adherence, 
on the part of the Generals, to the superb plan and 
method of the Caliph than of their individual skill and 
knowledge of strategy.* Never did he venture upon an 
engagement which he could not reinforce with men 
and munitions regularly. This, perhap.s, is the reason 
why, with all his military genius, the Caliph ‘Umar 
fought shy of naval expeditions.* The historical data 
given below will further clarify the point. 

The Arabs were not as experienced in naval 
fighting as their counterparts, the Romans and the 
Persians, were.‘ As a result, the naval expedition sent 
against Paris proved unsuccessful. This was under¬ 
taken without the Caliph’s sanction in 17/639 by ‘Ala’ b. 

1. Muir, Caliphate (Edinburgh, 1915), p. 205. 

2. Hakim Ahmad Husain, Tarjuma Tartkh4-Ihn Khaldun (AHaha* 
bad, 190i), vol. iv.* Bk. it, p. 166. 

S. Cf. Elliot, loc. cit . 

4. Sayyid Sulayman Nadawi, *Arabun kl JaHVsftinu pp. 62-63» 
Islamic Culture, vol. xv, art. Arab Navigation, p. 446. 
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Al-Hadraini, the adventurous governor of al-Bahrain.‘ 
The' Muslim army sustained a heavy loss in this 
expedition which would have ended in a still greater 
disaster but for the timely arrival of reinforcements 
from al-Basra.** This sad incident made a bad impres¬ 
sion on ‘Umar with regard to naval expeditions as a 
whole. And when Mu'awiya, the governor of Syria and 
Egypt, sought the sanction of the Caliph to undertake 
a naval action against the Romans, he wrote, “ You 
are well aware of the punishment inllicted, on this score, 
on ‘Ala’ b. al-Hadrami.”^ The Arabs had yet hardly 
any time for acquiring efficiency in this art of lighting 
on account of their pre-occupations elsewhere. 

Taking it for granted that the Caliph’s approval 
for naval expedition could not be had, ‘UthmJin 
al-Thaqafi ventured upon the Indian expedition at his 
own risk. But even the successful termination of the 
expedition to Thana could not satisfy the Caliph who 
administered a sharp rebuke to ‘Uthman. “O brother 
of Thaqif,” wrote the Caliph, “ thou hast put a worm 
upon the wood. By Allah, I swear that if they had 
been smitten, I would have exacted from thy tribe the 
equivalent.”^ 

As regards two other expeditions, the one against 
Debal ended, according to the Chach-Nama, in 
discomfiture for the Arabs, their General al-Mughira 
being killed in the encounter. This statement is not 
true as Yaqut® has it that al-Mughira, the leader of the 
expedition, was alive as late as 29/650, if not later. 
For in that year he was allotted a plot of land by his 
brother ‘UthmSn al-Thaqafi at Shatt ‘Uthman, on the 


1. Tabari, vol. i, pp. 2546 seq.; Ibn al-Athlr, voj. ii, pp. 264-65. 

2. Tabari, vol. i, pp. 2548-49. 

3. Ibid., p. 2822, quoted in *Arahtin ki Jahazrani, p- 63 ; also Islamic 
Culture, loc. cit. Al-‘Ala* was punished with dismissal from his office in 
Bahrain (Tabari, vol. i. p. 2548), 

4. Baladhurl, p. 432 = Mur"otten, p. 209. 

6, Cf. Mu'jam al-Buldan, ed. Wustenfeld (Leipzig, 1866), vol. iii, pp. 
290-91. & V, p. 645. 
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shore of the Euphrates in al-Basra, where his house was 
built and was known as Mughlratan.' Thus the version 
of al-Baladhuri that al-Mughira was victorious at 
Debal* stands.^ 

1. ‘Uthman al-Thaqaf'i had four brothers : (i) al-llakam, (ii) al- 

Mughira, (iii) l;Iafs and (iv) IJmayya. During the Caliphate of 'Uthman, 
they came over to al-Basra and settled down. A fairly big area of land 
*in the neighbourhood of al-Uhullah’ on the shore of the Jvuphrates, was 
granted to ‘IJthman al-Thaqafi and was known after his name ShaU 
'l^thman or the coast of ‘Uthman. ‘Uthnian gave each of his brothers a 
portion of this land to build his quarters therein. l'>ach house bore a 
particular name after its owner. The quarters of al-Mughira was thus 
called Mughiratan. Similarly, the quarters of other brothers were known 
after their names as llakaman, Jlafsan and Umayyatan (Baladhuri, pp. 
361-52. 3t>2 = Murgotten, pp. 69, 86; Mu\jam al-Buliian, vol. i. p. 645). The 
document authorizing the grant of land on behalf of Caliph 'Uthman 
which was written on the 22nd of Jumada II, 29/L'ebruary 650, reads as 
follows {Mu'jam al-Buldan, vol. iii, pp. 290-91): 


j*^\ f^"***? 

aJjVI i ia-iJI OUJUj 

aJLjVI y ’kbUJIj 

^ I x wJI I 

^^UJI kljl ^ Ojiyjl 

Ajlajo 1-U.lj ol yj j cJI «^Ji ^ U uSCuk^tj iLDJ 

|■*5Cd^ V 6i0^1 j (JCukfr _^1 y4 u53i 

L# (Aju AjJ oiS^ ^ y4 aJL^ Ojy Uuu^ 

Ajj^ l^^ycAj ol 1^^ o^^axU-c- L* y V y4 ^J 

yc- v.5uul2-fclj aJ aj^ Aji oi Cx^ i^ljl jyJ 

IaI y^i ^^1 aju*uJIj l-Sju o^I 
AjLiac> l^*U Cj^ ^ J r^J 

vjl^U^y c-*uX -Vi' j J-ikxJI yS’ tXjJy^ il Ubl «Xukc>l 

J AJ<0)1 J-^U Ojxll »J0 y^^j cXL^. ^ lX U sj 
O^J yi v^jbJI J yi Cji^\ 

« aJLi o^VI Cr* ui^ jUD AicJjlj’ j u.-JX ’j 


2. Baladhuri, loc. cit. 

3. As the Arabic original of the Chach-Nama together with the 
name of its author has been lost beyond any hope of recovery, the 
value of the book as an authority becomes highly doubtful and con¬ 
sequently the authority of al-Haludhurl in contrast with that of the 
Chach-Nlima becomes at once indisputable and unassailable. In the 
light of the above, the depreciatory remarks of Dr. K.C. Majumdar {vid$ 
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SAHABA IN INDIA DURING THE CALIPHATE 
OF 'UMAR 

We have just noticed how during the Caliphate of 
‘Umar the Arabs reached India by land and sea. This 
period synchronized with the golden age of the Com¬ 
panions of the Prophet. No faction—Shi'ite or 
Kharijite—no partisan spirit—l.’mayyad or Hashi- 
mite,—has yet disturbed the unity brought about by 
the Prophet in an earstwhile warring society of Arabia. 
The Companions to a man stood solid behind Islam. 
Their sole concern was to deliver the message of Islam 
to the mankind at large. So in the course of twelve 
years of the Prophet’s demise (i.e., 23 A.11.), they ap¬ 
peared, on the one hand, beyond the Nile and as far as 
the Indus, on the other. y\s a matter of fact, of the 
Companions who participated in the Indian Cam¬ 
paigns, the following names have come down to us : (1) 
‘.Abd Allah b. ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Utban,’ (2) ‘Asim b. 
‘Amr al-Tamlml,^ (3) Suhar b. al-‘Abdl,^ (4) Suhail b. 


Journal of Indian History, Madras, vol. x. Part I, art. The Arab Invasion 
of India, reprinted, Madras, 19:11, pp. 28-29) and for the matter of that 
the historian l£lIiot {vif/e History of India, vol. i, pp. 415-1()) regarding 
the powers of the .\rabs and their Caliph, do not bear any scrutiny since 
they are based on the Chach-Nania. 

1. *i\bd Allah was attached to the Banu-l-Hubla, a tribe of the 
Ansars in al-Madina. He was one of the noblest of the Companions of 
the Prophet and leading members of the Ansars (Tabari, vol. i, p. 2d:i5). In 
21/641 he succeeded Sa’d as governor of al-lvlifa (Ibid., pp. 2608-09). 
Towards the close of this year he \va.s transferred to the governorship of 
al-Basra and then he started his career of conquest in the Eastern Persia 
and in the frontiers of India. His death-date has not been mentioned. 
Cf. Jsaba, vol. ii, pp. 817 seq ; Tajrtd, vol. i, p. 346; Usd al-Ghaba, vol. iii, 
p. 199. 

2. A Companion of the Prophet, ’Asim b. 'Amr al-Tamimi was one 
of the illustrious Arab .soldiers of early Islam (Tabari, vol. i, p. 2669). He 
played a conspicuous ])art in the conquest of al-Trac] where he fought 
under the celebrated Khalid b. al-Walid (vol. i, pp. 2027, 2068 seq). He was 
the first Arab General who overran the territory west of the llelmund. 
We also meet him on the Indus Valley. Cf. Ibn *Abd al-Barr, al-lslVydb 
(Hyderabad, 13:i6 A.M.), vol. ii, p. 600 ; Tsaha^ vol. ii, p. 614. 

3. Suhai belonged to the tribe of 'Abd al-Oais. In 8/630 he arrived 
in al-Madlna with the deputation from Hujr and embraced Islam. 
During the Caliphate of Ml mar he came over to al-Ba.sra where he settled 
down. He participated in the eastern campaign. From his description 
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*Adl,’ and (5) al-llakam b. Abl ’l-‘As al-Thaqafi.* 

SAHABA IN INDIA DURING THE CALIPHATE OF 
‘UTHMAN 123-35/643-55] 

After their first flush of victory in the region 
extending from Mukran to that part of Sind which 
comprised the west of Indus, the Arabs retired after the 
natives had agreed to pay the usual tribute. But the 
wild and warlike hill tribes could have hardly been sub¬ 
dued permanently. Evidently, therefore, as soon as the 
Arabs left the country they revolted and stopped tribute. 

Consequently, the next Caliph ‘Uthman sent ‘Ubaid 
'Hbaw Allah b. Allah b. Ma‘mar al-Tamlml who was 
Ma’marai-Tamimi. Companion of the Prophet^ to 


nr the region east of the Tiidiis a.s given above, it is evident that Suhar 
was thoroughly acquainted with the topograjihy of the pJace and also 
came in contact with the native people. He was :i Xasihf, pro 'Uthmanite 
and died in al-Masra probably in the latter days of MiCawIya. Cf, Ibn 
Sa'd, vol. vii, Part I, p. 01 ; al-Isti'yab, vob i, p. 322; Usd al‘Ghaha,\oU 
ii, p. 11 ; Tajr.d, vol. i, p 282 ; Isaba, vol. ii, p. 472. 

1. Suhail belonged to the tribe of Azd and was attached to the HanO 
'1-Asbhal. Of his siihhat (companionship) with the Projdiet, we have no 
direct evidence. But since in 17/030 he was a leader of the military cam¬ 
paign in al-Ja/Jra (Tabari, vol. i, p. 2100), it may be assumed that during 
the lifetime ol the Prophet, he was suhiciently grown iq^ to have the 
privilege of being a Companion particularly because of the fact that his 
brothers were very much loyal to the Prophet. Thus Sahal b. *Adi, al- 
Harith b. ‘Adi, ‘Abel al Rahman b. ‘.\di and Thabit b. ‘Adi fought in the 
battle of IJliud. What lend.s an additional support to our assertion is 
that a notice of him is seen in the principal works of the Companion. 
Cf. Jsttyab, vol i, p. 578 ; Usd al-GJiaba, vol. iii, p. 22; Tajrid, vol. i, p. 
303; Isaba, vol. iii, p, 22. 

2. Al-Jlakam was one ol those Sahiiba who migrated to al-Basra 

(Ibn Sa*d, vol. vii, p. 27). lie transmitted Jjadith on the authority of the 
I^rophet, while Mu'iiwiya b. Qurra abMuzani (d. 113) had it from abHakam. 
He belonged to the tribe of Thaqif. Ail the adult members of this tribe 
embraced Islam before 11 A.ll. and j^articipated with the Prophet in 
llijjat al-Wadii*, the farewell pilgrimage {Isaba, vol. i, p. 703). No 
reasonable doubt should, therefore, arise as to the bona f ide of his being 
a Sahabi and counting his Ahadith as Marfu*. Purther, we have it on 
the authority of al-Dhahabi that al-Hakam had companionship with the 
Prophet aJ). He was .still living in 44/fUi4 (Tabari, vol. ii, p. 80). 

Cf. Tajtid, vol. i, p. 145; Usd aUGhdha, vol. ii, p. 35 ; Istt^ydh, vol. i, p. 118 ; 
Isaba, vol. i, p. 707. 

3. ‘Ubaid Allah, who lived in aPMadina, was a younger Companion 
of the Prophet. He transmitted Hadith and was a man ui vast fortune. 
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subdue them.’ On his arrival in Mukran, ‘Ubaid Allah 
not only crushed the rebellion in the teeth of a stiff 
opposition but brought the territory extending upto the 
Indus under his control as well.* Henceforth Arab 
hold over the region appears to have taken a permanent 
footing. For, in 296/30 ‘Ubaid Allah was transferred 
to Paris and ‘Umair b. ‘Uthman was appointed in his 
place.^ 

‘Abd al-l\ahman b. Samura b. Habib b. ‘Abd 
•Abd ai-Rahman Shams b. ‘Abd Manaf was the next 

b. Samura. Sahabi* who was mentioned in connec¬ 
tion with the Indian campaign during the Caliphate of 
‘Uthman. He succeeded al-l’tabT‘ b. Ziyadal-Harithl as 
governor of Sistan in 31/650.* The new governor was a 
soldier of great dash and drive. Immediately after he 
had taken over the charge, he pushed eastward from 
Zaranj and brought the region right upto the frontiers of 
India under subjection. Advancing on the lower waters 
of the Helmund, he came in conflict with the Indians 
near Kudbar on the frontier between modern Afghanis¬ 
tan and Baluchistan.® Their first triumphal career led 


Cf. al-Isti'yab, vol. ii, p. C04; Usd al-GhUba, vol. iii, p. 345; Tajrtd, vol, 
i, p. 391, fsaba, vol. iii, pp. 163 scq. 

1. The date of ‘Ubaid Allah's appointment in Mukran has not been 
mentioned. From the context of the events in al-Tabari (vol. i, pp. 
2828-29) it appears that immediately after his assuming olhee in 23;644 
Caliph ‘Uthman sent him to Mukran. 

2. Tabari, vol. i, p. 2829, cf. supra, p. 5 and note 3 of p. 6. 

3. ibid., p. 2830. 

4. Me belonged to the tribe of the Quraish and embraced Islam on 
the day of the conquest of Makka in 8;()29 when the Prophet gave him the 
name of ‘Abd al-Kahmiin, his prc-lslamic name being * Abd Kilal or‘Abd 
al.Ka*ba. In 0 li3U he accompanied the Prophet to the battle of Tabuk. 
He transmitted Hadith on the authority of the Prophet and obtained the 
proud distinction of being Shaykh (teacher in Ijadith) of Ibn ‘Abbas, 
Sa‘id b. al-Mussiyyab, Ibn Sirin, 'Abd al-Kahman b. Abi l.aila and 
al-Hasan al-Basri. Of his Ahadith, one occurs in the Sahihan and 
another two in Mn.slim alone.’ Cf. Ibn Sa'd, vol. vii, Part II, p. 101; 
IstyW), vol. ii, ]ip. 393-94; Usd al-Ghaha, vol. iii, pp. 297-98; Isaha, vol. 
li. pp. 903-04; llm llajar, Tahdh h (Hyderabad, 1325), vol. vi.’ p. 190; 
Khulasa, p. 193. 

5. TUliot, vol. i, loc. cit. 

6. K.C. Majumdar, op. cit., p. 15. 
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them as far as Bust. Three marches above Bust lay 
a mountain containing a temple of Surya (Arab. Zur), 
an idol of gold with two rubies for the eyes. This 
mountain which became famous as al-Zur was then 
situated in the territory of Sind.‘ Ibn Samura went 
into the temple and cut off a hand and took out the 
rubies. But the gold and the jewels were returned by 
him to the astonished governor of the place saying, 
“ I only wanted to show you that it had no power 
whatsoever to harm or to help.”" Now after his 
successful penetration into the territory of Sind ‘Abd 
al-Rah man retired to Zaranj. He died in 50/670 in 
his residence at al-Basra where Sikka Ibn Samura^ or 
the street of Ibn Samura was called after his name. 

SAH.ABA IN INDIA DURING THE CALIPHATE 
OF MU'AWlYA [41-60/661-81] 

Sinsn b. Salma al-Hudhali [8-53J629-73] 

The last Companion of the Prophet we meet on 
the frontiers of India was Sinan b. Salma b. al- 
Muhabbiq al-Hudhall.^ Zi 3 'ad, the governor of al- 
*Iraq, appointed him commander for the Indian frontiers 
in 48/668.* On proceeding to assume charge of his 
functions he conquered Mukran, founded cities, set up 
his residence and organized the revenue system of the 

1. Afu'jam al’Uuldan, vol. ii, p, 966 ; Lc Strance, p. 346. 

3. Baladhuri. p. 394. 

3. Ibid., p. 362. 

4. He was born in 8 629 and was ble.s.scd by the Prophet who himself 
conferred the name Sinan upon him. Therefore, he was Sahabi bona 
fide because the Prophet saw him in his infancy {liidba, vol! i, p. 4). 
Ibn Hajar recognizes him a.s a junior Companion and as such includes his 
name in the second section—qism thaiil—of his Jsaba {vol, ii, pp. 322-23). 
So the traditions transmitted by Sin'un direct from the Prophet are 
MarasiJ. His AhadTth have been pre.served in the Safufuin, the Sunans of 
Abu Dawud. Ibn Maja and al-Nasa’i {Khula^a, p. 132).,' Cf. Tajrul, vol. i. 
p. 258 ; Usd al-Ghaba, vol. ii, pp. 357-58 ; 1 sir yah, vol ii, p. 566. 

6. Ibn al-'lmad, Shadhardt aUDhahab (Egypt, 1351-63 A.H.) vol. i. 
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place’—thus proved himself a capable general and good 
administrator. But for reasons unknown he was dis¬ 
charged. Rashid b. ‘Amr al-Judaidi of the tribe of Azd 
who superseded him, however, fell in action with the 
Meds. In 50/670 Sinan was recalled and confirmed 
to the post.* He gave as before a good account of 
himself by conquering al-Oayqan and Budh where he 
ruled for two years. He was killed at Qusdar* (mod. 
Khozdar in Baluchistan) in 53/073.* 

Al-Muhallab h. Ahl Sufra al-Azdl [S-S31629-702] 

Al-Muhallab, who was a senior Tabi'l ’ visited 
India during the Caliphate of Mu'awiya. As a general 

1. Baladhuri, p. 434=Murgotten, p. 213; Elliot, vol. i, p. 424; Chach- 
Nama, p. 65. 

2. Chach’A^ama, p. 65. 

3. Baladhurl, loc. cit. : Elliot, vol i, p. 425. Topography of the 
region : ''On the north-ea.slern frontiers of Makran, and close to the 
Indian border the Arab geographers describe two disstricts ; namely, 
Turan, of which the capital was Qusdar, and Budahah to the north of 
this, of which the capital was Qandabil '’ (Le Strange, p. 331). “ Qaiidabll 
has been identified with the present Gandava, lying south of Sibi and east 
of Kelat.(Ibid., p. 332). Budahah or Budh is no doubt the same as 
Budha, and this principality seems to have included the districts of Balis 
and Walistan. Cf. K.C. Majuradar, Arab Invasion, p. 55. 

4. A little confusion is obscTved regarding the death»date of Sinan. 
According to Ibn Sa'd (vol. viii. Part 1, p. 154) who is corroborated by 
later authorities on the Asma' al-Rijal, Sinan died during the latter days 
of al-Hajjaj (83-96/702-713). I'his seems to be absurd, for, both the Fuivlt 
al’Biildan ’d.Ti^theChach’A'ania are at one to record the death of Sinan 
during his campaign in the ironticr.s of India and that he died before the 
appointment of al-Mundhir b. Jariid in his (Sinan's) place by 'Ubaid 
Allah b. Ziyad (Ibn Sa'd, vol. vii. Part 1, p. 61 ; cf. Baladhuri, loc, cit.; 
Chach^Narna, p. 65). Now al-Mundhir appears to be the first olhcer in 
charge of the Indian frontiers since ‘Ubaid Allah's appointment as gover¬ 
nor of the eastern provinces (57-<»7/676-86) and as such al-Mundhir must 
have been appointed in 57 A.11. Hence Sinan died before 57 A.H. Asa 
matter of fact, appointed second time in 60 A.H., Sinan ruled over the 
frontiers for two years. So his death must have occurred in 63 A.H. 
Further, had Sinan died during akhir walayat al-llajjdj, as asserted by 
Ibn Sa'd, the liqa\ meeting between himself and Qatada (d. 117), the 
Traditionist, would have been e.stablished in view of the fact that both of 
them lived in al-Ba.sra (cf. Tahdhih, s.v. Sinan b. Salma and Qatada). But 
the critics of Ruwat are of opinion that Qatada did never meet him (lam 
yalqahu). Nor did he hear any I iadith from Sinan (ibid., vol. iv, p. 241). 
Therefore, the fact remains that Sinan had been martyred in the frontiers 
of India some seven years before the birth of Qatada in 61 A.H. 

6. As his name occurs in al lstVyab, Usd al-Ghaba, Tajrid and Isdba 
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under ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Samura, al-Muhallab came to 
Sijistan in 43/663.‘ Ilavinfj detached himself from the 
main army, he penetrated into the heart of India with 
a troop mostly picked from his own tribe, the Azd. 
Marching on the border land of Kabul, he advanced as 
far as Lahore^ and raided the country between it and 
Bannu in 44/664.^ The details of the raid are nowhere 

(s.v. al-Muliallab b. Abl Sufra), one is apt to look upon him as a Com¬ 
panion of the Prophet. But according to the coiisensns of opinion of the 
critics of the Aswa' al-IHjal. al-Miihallab was a Fciiior 1 abi'i, and not a 
Sahabt. He transmitted 1 ladith on the authority of the (‘omiianions of the 
Prophet, viz. 'Abd Allah b. 'Jl'mar. 'Abd Allah b. * Amr b. al-‘As, Samura b. 
Jundab and Bara' b. al-‘Adhib, while on his authority Abil Ishaq al- 
Sabi'yy, Simak b. Jfarb and 'Umar b. Saif al-Ba.siI narrated Hadltii. He 
was a reliable liaivt. He was born in S/()211 and dicid at Kap.hul (Tabari, 
vol. ii, p. 1082, has Zaghfil) in Marw al-Kildh. a district of Khorasan. 

id^ Tah^qat, yo\. vii, I't. I. p. 94; Kawawi, TitJuUrJ) Aswa' oI-Lnghat 
ed. Wustenfeld (Cottingen, 1842-47). p. r)S2 ; Tbn Hajar, ‘I'alHilnU aUTahdhxb 
(Hyderabad, 1325 A Uj. vol. v, pp. 328-29; Ilni Khalbkiin {Cairo, 1310 
A.II.), vol. ii, pp, 145 .seq. The Ahadith transmitted by aJ-Muhallab have 
been produced in the 5nnaws of Aim l>iivvud and al-NasaT, the ./ttwi' of 
al-Tirmidhi and the Mus^nad of Ahmad b. l lanbal [KhwlTi^a, p. 333). For 
further particulars about him, see /•//. >*• o/ Idani, vol. ii, pp. 040-41 ; 
Islamic Culture, Hyderabad, vol. xvii. No. 1 (January, 1943), pj). 1-14. 

1. BaladhurT, pp. 390-97 ; Isaha, vol. ii, p. 903. 

2. Briggs in his translation of the Tankh-i-I'iri^hta (('alcutta, 1908, 
vol. i, p, 4) states that al-Muhallab 'penetrated as far as Mooltan'. But 
curiously enough, no such account is found in the original Persian text of 
the work (cf. Tafxkh-i-Firiahia, ed. Newul Kishore Cress, Lucknow*, 1874, 
P* The translator must have derived the information from al-Hara- 
dhurl's I'utvh aUBuldan, the earliest .source on the subject, but, w*e are 
afraid, he has not been able to follow the Arabic text which runs thus ; 

Jo ^ ^ ^ 

He, i.e., al-Muhallab reached Banna and al-Ahwar towns between 
Multan and Kabul (Baladhuri, p. 432=sMiirgotten, p. 210). It is 
unfortunate that owing to the incorrect rendering which has been freely 
quoted by historians and writers (e g. Flliot, op. cit, vol. ii, pp. 414-15 ; M. 
Titus, Indian Islam, Oxford, 1930. p. 48 ; in the last work, reference to 
Briggs' tr. is wanting) that the integrity of the historian Abu 'J-Qasim 
Firishta has been exposed to unnecessary criticism (see K.C. Majumdar, 
op. cit, p. 18, note.) 

3. Baladhuri, p. 432 = MurgotteTi, p. 210; Elliot, vol. ii. p. 414. The 
raiding ground, according to al-Raladhuri, was Banna and al-Ahwar. 
Banna is no doubt the present Bannu in N,-\V. b'rontier Province, but the 
identification of al-Ahwar has given rise to difference of ojiininn among 
modern historians. Elliot (loc. cit), B. Meynard, Diet ion naive de la Perse, 
p. 118), S. Sulayman Nadawi {vide Futiih al-Buldan in possession of 
Dar-al-Musannifin, A'zamgarh, marginal note on p. 432) identify it with 
Lahore^ whereas U. C. Majumdar (loc, cit.), failing to locate the spot, takes 
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available. Fortunately, Firishta gives us an important 
piece of information incidentally throwing light on a 
question relating to Asma' ul-Rijal, namely, that 
al-Muhallab carried away with him from India twelve 
thousand prisoners of whom some embraced Islam 
inasmuch as al-Khatib al-Haghdadi has it that Khalaf 
b. Salim al-Sindj (d. 231), a Mawla (client) of the 
family of al-Muhallah, was a distinguished Rawi of 
Indian origin. In the liglit of the above, we can safely 
presume that Khalaf might have been a descendant of 
one of the aforesaid war-prisoners. 

Though a number of Sahaba visited India, as has 
been seen above, they could not do the work of Hadith 
transmission to this country notwithstanding the fact 
that they must have had with them Ahadith, the Com¬ 
panions of the Prophet that they were, because either 
their stay here was too short or they did not find perma¬ 
nent Muslim colonists to whom they could bequeath 
the science, .■\nyway, the details to this effect are 
lacking. In the circumstances, the work of Iladith 
transmission could not begin in right earnest—as a 
matter of fact did not begin—until the nineties of the 
first century of the Hijra when Sind was brought under 
the Muslim sway. 

it to have been a town somewhere near liannu. This difference may be 
explained away by variants in the reading of the place in the original MSS. 
of the Futuh al-Buldan, viz. al-Ahwaz, aI'A.hwiir and Luhawur ih'utuh aU 
Bulddn, cd. De Goeje, p. 432, note), Luhur (Marasid al Ittila* ref. by De 
Goeje) and Lahur (Mu'jam al-liulddn, vol. i, p. 747). 

aL- J ^ Jj) 


Al-Ahwaz was the capital of Khuzistan (Le Strange, p. 233) and as 
such has nothing to do with I ndia. Omitting the dot on ‘the oft-repeated 
al-Ahwar becomes the same as al Ahwaz and is accounted for duo to the 
slip of the scribe of the original MS. The identification of Ahwaz with 
J.ahore, may, in onr opinion, be safely dismissed. In the circumstances 
there is no other alternative left but to identify T-uhawur with Lahore. 
Both Yaqiit (Joe. cit.) and Cunningham {Aurient Geography of India, ed. 
Patna, 1924, pp. 226*27) support our assertion. 



CHAPTER II 


HADITH LITERATURE IN SIND UNDER 
THE ARABS 


Section /. Arab Colonies in Sind 

T he foundation of an Arab principality in Sind in 
the nineties of the first century A.II. was an 
epoch-making event in that it threw the gates of the 
territory open to the Arabs. Besides the sea-route with 
which the}' had already been acquainted ever since their 
commercial relations with India,' the land-route issuing 
from al-Basra via Shlra?,, Kirman and Mukran coast to 
Sind, now came into use more and more.'^ So, both by 
land and sea, Sind was linked up with Arabia and the 
communication between these neighbouring countries 
became verj' much facilitated. Through these routes 
numerous Arab immigrants poured into Sind since its 
conquest in 93/711 b}'’ Muhammad b. al-QSsim who 
encouraged the Arabs to colonize the newly conquered 
territory.^ They spread over the country, and almost 
all the harbours and important towns from Mukran 
coast to Debal and thence right up to Multan were 
dotted with their settlements.^ Like their compatriots 
in South India, these Arab settlers set up themselves 
as merchants and formed the via media of commercial 
intercourse between Sind and the neighbouring countries 
of India and the world outside.* 

1. Nicholson, A Literary History of the Arabs (Cambridge, 1928), 
pp. 4-5, quoting from A. Muller's Der TsJam Im Morgen Und Abend land, 
vol. i, pp. 24seq ; Sayyid Sulayman Nadawl. *Arah loa Hind Ki Ta'alhtqat 
(Allahabad. 1930), p. 7 ; Tara ('hand, Inlhtnice of Islam on Indian Culture 
(Allahabad. 1936), p. 29. 

2. Vide supra, p. 6 ; R.('. Majumdar, op. cit., p. 45. 

3. Baladhuri, p, 437 = Murgotten, p. 218. 

4. Nadawl, op. cit., pp. 304 seq : Elliot, vol. i, p. 468. 

6. Arnold, The Preachings of Islam (London, 1935), p. 273; Elliot* 
vol. i, p. 467. 
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Apart from the colonists there were also Arab 
soldiers who settled down in Sind, swelling the Arab 
population of the territor)'. The vastness of their 
number may be gauged from the fact that Muhammad 
b. al-Qasim stationed at Multan alone ‘nearly 50,000 
horsemen as a permanent force.’* There were other 
places of the like military importance, viz., Mansura, 
Alor, etc., where evidently Arab forces were posted on 
a permanent basis. 

Thus arose and flourished in the far eastern territory 
of the Caliphate several Arab colonies of which the 
principal were Mansura, Multan, Debal, Sindan, Qusdar 
and Qandabil.* These colonies early became seats of 
Islamic learning in Sind. 

Section II, Transmission of Islamic Learning to Siml 

In the wake of the advent of the Arab soldiers 
and immigrants, early Islamic learning, viz., al-Qur’an 
and al-IIadith, found its way to Sind. It was probably 
brought to the west of the Indus earlier than to the east 
and that as a result of the difference in the timings of 
the advent of the Muslims in those regions. In 23/643, 
during the Caliphateof‘Umar the Arabs overran Mukrfln, 
Turan and Budaha, the territories comprising the west 
of the Indus and within a little more than two decades, 
these became a part of the eastern Caliphate, while the 
east was conquered at a later date in the days of Walid 
b. ‘Abd al-Malik (86-96/705-14). Further, several 
Companions of the Prophet, too, came to the region 
west of the Indus—a fact which strengthens our belief 
that Islamic sciences were at least brought, if not 
introduced, there. But to thist here is, however, no 
allusion. 

The first direct recorded evidence of Islamic 
sciences being brought to Sind and their subsequent 


1. Chach-Nama, p. 192. 

2. Nadawl, op. cit., pp. 309 sec ^; Elliot, vol. i, p. 4G5. 
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dissemination there dates from the conquest of 
Muhammad b. al-QSsim. We are toJd that among 
Arab soldiers were many readers of the Qur’an (qurra’) 
on whom al-Hajjfij enjoined ‘to be busj’ reading it.’' 
Nor was that all. Several men versed in the lore of 
the Qur’an and the Sunna accompanied Muhammad 
to Sind.* Henceforth, with the influx of the Arabs, 
there came to be settled in Sind learned men also to 
whose labour and love of knowledge was probably 
responsible the growth of the seats of Islamic learning 
in the Arab colonies. 

Now, a reference to some of the outstanding 
personalities of those learned men who carried with them 
Islamic sciences, particularly 1 laclith literature, seems 
to be called for here. 

1. Musa b. Ya‘quh al-Thaqaf} 

He accompanied Muhammad b. al-Q.lsim to Sind 
and was appointed Qadi of Alor by the latter. Al- 
Thaqafl wjfio settled permanently in Sind was highlj' 
learned in the Sunna of the Prophet.* His family at 
Uchh appears to have long enjoyed reputation for 
learning and scholarship as is evidenced from the fact 
that as late as 613/1216, Isma'il b. ‘Ali al-Thaqafi, a 
descendant of his, ‘was a mine of learning and a soul 
of wisdom, and there was no one equal to him in 
science, piety and eloquence.’ * 

2. Yazid b. Abi Kabsha al-Saksaki 
al-Ditnashqi [ d. 971715 ] 

On his becoming Caliph, SQjaiman b. ‘Abd al- 
Malik(96-99/714-17) recalled Muhammad b. QSsim from 
Sind and appointed in his place Yazid b. Abi Kabsha 

1. Chach^Nama, p. 78. 

2. Ibid., p. 79; also infra, No. 1. 

3. Chach-Nama, pp. 186-87 ; Elliot, vol. i, pp, 134, 20?, 

4. Elliot, p. 132. 
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who, however, could not live long in Sind. On the 
eighteenth day of his arrival here, he died.* 

Yazld was a Tahil. He received a good many 
Ahadith from Abu ’1-DardaV Shurahbll b. Aws ’ and 
Marwan b. al-llakam,’ the Companions of the Prophet. 
He has been reckoned as a thiga, reliable authority, by 
the critics of the Traditions. Amongst his pupils Abu 
Bishr, a!-Hakam b. aI-‘Utaiba, ‘All b. aJ-Aqmar, 
Mu'awlya b. Qurra al-Muzani and Ibrahim al-Saksaki 
were noted transmitters of Hadith.’ His Ahadith 
occur in the Sahlh of al-Bukhan,*’ Kitab al-Athar by 
Muhammad b. al-Hasan al-ShaibanI and al-Mustadrak 
by al-Hakim al-Naisaburi.^ 

3, Al-Mufaddal b. al-Muhallab b. AbJ Siifra [d. 7021727] 

In 102/721, during the Caliphate of Yazld b. ‘Abd 
Circumstances al-Malik (101-05/720-24), a serious 
that brought him rising headed by Yazld b. al-Muhallab, 

to Sind. ^ former Governor of Khurasan, was 

witnessed in al-‘Iraq. In his anti-Umayyad designs, 
Yazld b. al-Muhallab succeeded in gaining support from 
al-Kufa and al-Basra. Me achieved remarkable initial 
successes. For, the rule of the Caliph in the provinces 
of Paris, al-Ahwaz, Kirman and Qandabil (part of Sind) 
as far as the banks of the Indus* was overthrown and 
there Yazld appointed his own men. In order to suppress 
the rebellion, the Caliph sent his brother Maslama b. 
‘Abd al-Malik. A hard lighting decided the day against 
Yazld b. al-Muhallab who along with his sons was 

1. Baliidhurl, p. 442=Murgotten, p. 225 ; Ibn al-AthIr, vol. iv, 

p. 282. 

2. Tajrid, vol. ii, p. 170. 

3. Ibid., vol. i, p. 273. 

4. Ibid., p. 75. 

6. Tahdhtb, vol. xi, pp. 354*00: Ibn Hajar, Taqrib al-Tahdhih, ed. 
Newul Kish ore Press, T.ncknow, p. 399. 

6. Khulasa, p. 373; cf. al-Jami* al-Sah'th, ed. Egypt, Kitab al- 

Jih5d,p. 111. * ‘ ’ 

7. Tahdh.b, loc.cit. 
miiot, vol. i, p. 440. 
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slain. The survivin^i members of his family* fled by 
boat to Qandabil * (modern Gandava), a north-western 
province of the then .Sind.* But death pursued them 
thither. \Vadd;l‘ b. Hamid, the Governor of Qandabil 
who owed his office to Yazid b. al-Muhallab, proved 
treacherous when the Calijih’s agent, Ililil] b. al-TamJml, 
appeared there in pursuit of them. The brave sons of 
al-Muhallab, however, did not surrender themselves and 
most of the leading members fell lighting to the bitter 
end.* 

Among al-Muhallab’s sons killed at Qandabil in 
Ai-Mufacidai b. Sind, al-Mufaddal has been singled 

ai Muhaiiab. a out as a transmitter of 1 ladith. He 

*■ was a Tabi*! and narrated Iladith ’ on 

the authority of al-Nu‘man b. Bashir, a Companion of 
the Prophet.® His son Hiijib, Thabit al-Bunanl (d. 127) 
and Jarir b. Hazim narrated Hadith on the authority of 
al-Mufaddal.^ 

AI-Mufaddal has been regarded by Ibn Hibban 
and other critics of the Science of Tradition as sadug, 
reliable.* 

4. Abu Musa Isra'il h. Musa al-Basri NazU 
al-Sind [d. circ. 1551771] 

He was a native of al-Basra. Perhaps as a trader 
he came to Sind and set up his residence there as is 
ev'ident from his nickname NazU al-Sind!* 

Abu Musa was a reliable rawl and transmitted 
Hadith on the authority of al-Hasan al-BasrI 

1. For their names, vide Tbn al-Athlr, vol. v, p. 41. 

2. Baladhuri, p. 441 =Murgotten, p. 226. 

3. 5M^ra,p. 18. 

4. Baladhuri, loc. cit.; Ibn al-Athlr, loc. cit. 

6. His Ahadith have been recorded in the Sinian^ of Abu Dawiid and 
ahNasa’I {Khulasa, p. 330). 

6. Tajnd, vol. ii, p. 116. 

7. Tahdfvb. vol. x, p. 275. 

8. Ibid. : Taqrib, p. 362. 

9. Phahabi, MtzUn, vol. i, p. 97; Takdhib (vol. i, p. 261) has Naxil 
al-Hifid, 
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(d. 110) and Abu Ilazim aI-Ashja‘l (d. 115). Ilis rank 
as a traditionist may be had from the fact that such 
master traditionists as SufySn al-Thawri (d. 161), SufySn 
b. ‘Uyaina (d. 198) and Yahya b. Sa‘id al-Qatlan (d. 198) 
were among his pupils.* 

Al-Bukharl quotes one of Abu Musa’s traditions in 
as many as four different places of his SaJiih. Ilis 
Ahadith have also been preserved in the Sunan works.^ 

5. ^Amr b. Muslim al-Bnhill [d. circ. 123j740] 

‘Amr was a brother of Qutaiba b. Muslim al- 
Bahill, the famous conqueror of Transoxania.* He 
came to Sind as a governor of Caliph ‘Umarb. ‘Abd al- 
‘Azlz (99-101/717-19) and is said to have conducted 
some successful raids into al-Hind.* It was during his 
tenure of office that many kings including Jaisinha, 
son of Dahar, accepted Islam in response to an appeal 
made to them by the Caliph.^ 

It is interesting to note that ‘Amr, despite leading 
a hazardous life of a soldier, cultivated, to a certain 
extent, the Science of Tradition as he is credited to 
have narrated Hadith on the authority of Ya‘la b. 
‘Ubaid, while Aba ’l-Tahir himself is said to have 
received it from him.* 

‘Amr’s death-date is not known. He, however, 
died later than 120/738 as he was 'Amil over Marw at 
the time.’ 

6. Al-Rabi‘ b. Sabify al-Sa'di al-Ba?ri [d. 1601776] 

A Traditionist and one of the early authors of 

1. ^am'anl, fol. 593a ; Tdhdkxb, loc. cit.; Taqrth, p. 362 ; Nuaha, vol. i, 
S.V., Israeli b. Musa ; Ma'arif, vol. xxii. No. 4, p. 251. 

2. Khulasa, p. 31. 

3. Baladhuri, p. 400aMurgotten, p. 152. 

4. Ibid. 

5. Ibid.: Elliot, vol. i, p. 440 ; Arnold, op. cit., p. 272. 

6. Tahdhib, vol. viii, p. 105. 

7. Tabarit vol. iij p. 1G61. 
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Iladith,' aI-Rabi‘ b. Sabih* surnamed Abu Bakr^ came 
to India in 160/776 along with a naval squadron under 
‘Abd al-Malik b. Shihab al-Misma‘l that attacked 
Barbad^ during the Caliphate of al-Mahdl* (158-69/775- 
85). The Arabs conquered Barbad, then a flourishing 
port.® But they had to pay very dearly for the 
success. For, prior to their sailing homeward, they 
halted there for sometime in the expectation of favour¬ 
able weather. In the meantime, plague broke out in 
the coastal places, taking a heavy toll of the Arabs. 
Al-Rabi* was one of the many who fell victims to 
it.^ 

1. l liijj Khalifa. KashJ al-Zumm, ed. Fluegel (London. 1842), vol. iii, 

p. 28. 

2. His father's name has been variously represented as Subli (Bala- 
dhuri, p. 3C»9*Murgotten. p. ; Yaqut, vol. iii, pp. 307-08), Sahib (Tara 
Chatid, op. cit. p. 4()) and Ibrahim (Ibn Khaldun, lartfth, ed. Egypt, 
vol. iii, p. 209). For the correct name and its reading see Taqrtb, p. 77 ; 
Fattanl. al-Mughnt ft Dah\ aURijal (lithographed on the margin of Taqrib 
al‘Tahdhb, Delhi. 1200), p. 133. 

3. Abli Ilafs, according to ^bn Sa'd, vol. vii. Part I. p. 30, which Tara 
Chand (loc. cit.) misreads as Abu Hits. 

4. Barbad (FJliot, vol. i. p. 446. has Barada) has been identified with 
the pre.sent Bhiirbhut, near Broach in Gujarat (Nadawl. op. cit., 

p. 18). 

6. Tabari, vol. iii, pp. 400, 470-77 ; Ibn al-AthIr, vol. v. p. 19; Ibn 
Khaldun, loc. cit. 

6. Shadharat, vol. i, p. 247. 

7. Tabari, loc. cit. Ibn Sa'd (vol. vii. Part I, p. 36, .says 1) 

oo, according to Ibn Sa*d, al-Kabl* died in the open sea and was buried in 
an island. It is not, however, explicit from the text quoted above whe¬ 
ther the death occurred on the way to or back from the Indian expedition. 
But Ibn 'Imad {Shadharat» loc. cit.). presumably on this authority, goes 
a step forward and asserts that al-Rabl* died while returning(j;^^\^J^ 

Al-Baladhurf (p. 369) corroborates Ibn Sa*d verbatim. Unfortunately. 
Murgotten in his translation of the Futuh ahBuldan has confused the 
entire text devoted to al-Kabl’s Indian expedition by associating with it 
as its narrator al-Hasan al-Basrj (d. 110) (cf. Murgotten, p. 96 
Baladhuri. p. 396) who predeceased al-KabI' by half a century. The fact, 
however, is that al-RabJ' transmitted Hadlth on the authority of Hasan 
al-BasrI and this is conveyed by ^ the verb being in 

the active and not in the passive (as Murgotten would 

have us believe. Cf. Tahdhib, vol. iii, p. 247. 
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Al-Rabi‘, a iiitivc of al-Basra, was a disciple of al- 
Hasan al-Basri (d. 110) under whom he studied 

Hadith. He also acquired the Science from the leading 
Traditionists of his age, viz., l lamid al-Tawll (d. 142), 
Thabit al-Bunanl (d. 127), Mujahid b. Jabar (d. 103) 
and others. .Among his contemporary RuiC'Jt Hadith, 
transmitters of Traditions, al-Kabi‘ occupied a high 
place. The celebrated ‘.-\bd Allah b. al-Mubarak 
(d. 181), Sufyan al-ThawrI, \VakT‘ (d. 197), Abu Dawud 
al-TayaIis7 (d. 203) and ‘Abd al-Rahman b. al-Mahdl 
(d. 198) were amongst his pupils transmitting Hadith on 
his authority.* Further, he was one of the pioneers in 
the field of collecting and codifying Ahadiih in the 
second century A.H." 

Section ///. Centres of Hadith Learning 
and their Muhaddithun 

Although introduced in the second century A.H., 
as shown above, the study of Hadith in Sind does not 
appear to have made much headway until the fourth 
century when great enthusiasm prevailed among native 
students to seek higher knowledge of the subject abroad. 
The slow growth of Hadith learning in Sind during 
early centuries of Islamic rule may be attributed to 

Now, the statement of Tbn Sa'd that al-RabI* died in the open sea is in 
conflict with that of al-Tabari who holds that his death took place at Bar- 
bad. Of the two statements, the latter is circumstantial and as such 
better entitled to be accepted. Further al-Tabari is corroborated by early 
authorities like Muhammad b. al-Muthaniia (d. 252), {Tahdh\b, vol. iii, 
p. 347) and Bukhari (d. 25fl) {Kitaba l-DtVafU' al-Saghr, Agra, 1323, p. 11) 
who states that al-Rabi' died in Sind proper {jS^\ O^). 

1. Tahdhtb. vol. iii, pp. 247-48; Mtzan & Lisan, s.v., al-Rabi‘ b, 
Sabih. The Ahadith narrated by al-Rabi‘ have been recorded in al- 
Ta'hqUt al-Biikhart, the Sitnans of Abu Dawud and Tbn Maja (KhulUsa, 
p. 98; cf. Sunan Ibn Maja, ed. Faruqi Press, Delhi, Kitab al-Jihad, 
p. 204). 

2. Tlaji Khalifa, op. cit., pp. 80-81; Ibn Hajar, Muqaddimat al-Fr.tk 
(Cairo, 1347), vol. i, p. 4 : Tahir al-Dimashql. Tawph al-Na\ar (Cairo. 1910)', 
pp. 7-8; al-Khawli, Miftah al-Simna (Cairo, 1921), p. 21. Notices 
of his biography will also be found in Bilgrarai's Subhat al-Marjan (Bom¬ 
bay, 1303) and Hakim 'Abd al Hayy's Nuzha, vol. i, s.v. al-Rabr 
b. Sabih and Yad-i'-Ayyam, ed. T^ucknow, pp. 6-6. In the last named book, 
the’ author misrepresents al-Rabi* as a TabiT and this has been widely 
quoted by later writers. Cf. Ma'arif, vol. x.\ii, No. 4, p. 251. 
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two reasons : (1) The circumstances were not favour¬ 

able for the cultivation of art and literature, because the 
internal security of the country—so essential a factor 
for their j^rowth—could not have always been main¬ 
tained due to the lack of stable and strong Government 
under the Umayyad and the ‘Abbasid Caliphs.* As 
a matter of fact, the status of Sind in the eastern 
Caliphate was more of a frontier outpost (thaghr)° than 
that of a territory so as to draw the close attention of 
the central Government; and (2) Sind could not come 
in contact with the seats of Islamic learning in Arabia, 
al-‘Iraq or other places of the Caliphate, as it lay at a 
great distance with no easy means of communication. 
Save enterprising tradesmen and adventurous colonists, 
nobody dared undertake the hazards of sea or land- 
routes leading to the territory. Even in the fourth 
century al-Maqdisi, the famous Syrian Geographer, 
complained of the difficulties facing a traveller to 
Sind.’ 

The foundation of the two independent Arab 
principalities in .Multrln and Mansura towards the 
second half of the third century ushered in an era of 
good Government in Sind. The period of this inde¬ 
pendent Arab rule was a landmark in the history of their 
three hundred years’ suzerainty over Sind. Peace and 
prosperity reigned everywhere in the country as evi¬ 
denced by the accounts of the itinerants visiting the prin¬ 
cipalities from time to time.* Now, whatever progress the 
study of riadith made was due, primarily, to the 
internal security brought about by these Governments. 
As a matter of fact, during this period great enthusiasm 
was marked among the Sindian students to seek abroad 
higher studies in Iladith literature. We have it on 

1. H.C. Ray, Dynasilc Hislory of Nori/irni India (('alcntta, 1931), 
vol. i, pp. 11-13. 

2. Al-Raludhiiri, pp. 442. 44r» —Murnoltf*n. pp. 22r)-26, 2.30-31. 

3. Al-Rashsharl al-Maqdisi, Ahaan al-I aqa.^tm ft Ma'rifat al-Aqahm , 
ed. De Goeje (Leyden, 1900), p. 474. 

4. Nadawi, op. cit., pp. 309 seq, 345 ; Elliot, vol. i, pp. 454-57. 
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the authority of a]-Sam‘ani (d. 560) that scholars from 
India {bilad al-Hind) went to Nishapur to hear Hadith 
from Abu ‘Uthman al-Sabuni (373-449), the Shafi'ite 
savant.* This was not alJ. Hailing from Debal (Ar. 
al-Daybul), Mansura and Ousdar, a band of ardent 
ialihtl 'I-Urn travelled extensively in Arabia, Syria, 
al-‘Iraq, Khurasan and even Egypt in quest of Hadith. 
And by the fourth century a halqa was established* 
and oral transmission of Hadith was in pirogress in 
Sind.* Even some exchange of Traditionists between 
Debal and Baghdad,* and Mansura and Khurasan ’ 
was noticed. Thanks to the indcfatiguable labour of 
al-Sam‘anl, we have, in his Kitah al-Ansiib, a list of 
the Sindian students reading abroad in Muslim lands. 

(I) STUDY OF IIADITH AT DEBAL 

A celebrated harbour occupying a site between the 
present Thatta and Karachi,® Debal, during the Arab 
rule, had an extensive sea-borne trade with foreign 
countries.* Its importance under Islam dated from the 
conquest of Muhammad b. al-yasim (93-96/711-14) who 
built a mosque and settled 4,000 colonists there.* A centre 
of trade and commerce, Debal gradually became largely 
populated by the Arabs.® It was a city of considerable 
area.*® Some idea of its population may be had from 
the number killed by an earthquake in 280/893 during 
the Caliphate of al-Mu‘iadid (279-89/892-902), which 


1. Sam‘aril, Ansah, foil. 347a, 347b. 

2. K.f;. at MaosUra, sec infra, p. 38. 

3. E.g. at Debal. Vide Tarikh Baghdad^ vol. viii, p. 333. 

4. Ibid. 

Ti. Mtzdn, vol. i, p. 272. 

6. Elliot, vol. i, pp. 374 seq ; Cuuninghara, Andenl Geography oj India, 
ed. S.N. Majumdar (Patna, 1924), pp. 340 seq ; Kaveity, JAS13, 1892, pp. 
317 seq ; Haig. Indus Delia Country (London, 1894), pp. 44 seq ; Gazetteer 
of the Province of Sind (Jiombay, 1919) 13, vol. i, p. 53 ; Nadawi, op. cit., pp. 
391.92. 

7. Nadawl, loc. cit. 

8. Baladhuri, p. 437-Murgotten, p. 218. 

9. Nadawi, loc. cit. 

10. K.C. Majumdar, op. cit., p. 57. 
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was estimated at one lac and a half.* Under the indepen¬ 
dent Arab rule, Debal was a port of the principality 
of Mansura and had one hundred villages attached to it.* 

Side by side with the commercial and administrative 
activities of the Arabs, there went on the dissemination 
of Islamic learning. The position of Debal was suitable 
for the purpose inasmuch as it was linked up by the sea- 
route with Muslim lands from where scholars of enter¬ 
prise arrived there. The local institutions apparently 
housed in mosques provided for instructions in religious 
sciences. .Although prior to the t’nird century the 
cultural activities of the Arabs do not seem to have 
developed to any appreciable extent, nevertheless an 
interest for Hadlth literature had already been created 
at Debal resulting in the production of a number 
of Ruweit * whose names are as follows : 

TRADITIONISTS OF DEBAL 

/. Abu Ja'far al-Dayhull [ d. 322j934 j 

The lirst Dcbalese who went out for higher studies 
in l^adith literature was Muhammad b. Ibrahim b. 
‘Abd Allah al-DaybulI, surnamed Abu Ja'far. Ile repair¬ 
ed to Makka and read with some noted Makkan tradi- 
tionists. The date of his arrival there has not come 
down to us. But from the death-dates of his shuyukh 
(teachers), all of whom died by the forties of the third 
century A.H.,* it can be reasonably presumed that he 
must have reached Makka before that time. 

Apart from l ladith, Abu Ja'far studied I bn ‘Uyai- 
na’s Kitab al-Tafsir^ under the latter’s disciple Sa'id 
b. ‘Abd al-Hahman al-Makhzumi (d. 249) and Ibn al- 
Mubarak’s Kitub al-Birr wa 'l-Sila^ under his disciple 

1. Suyuti. Tartkh al-Khulafa*, ed. Calcutta, p, 380 ; Madawi, loc. cit. 

2. Maqdisi, p. 479 ; Nadawi, loc. cit. 

3. Mu'jam al-Buldan^ vol. ii, p, 038. 

4. See infra* 

0. Ibn ai*Nadim, Kitab aUUihtist (Egypt, 1348 A.H.), p. 316. 

Ibid., p. 319. 
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al-IIusain al-Marwazi (d. 242). He narrated Hadith 
on the authority of Muhammad b. Zanbur (d. 248), a 
Makkan Traditionist, ‘Abd ai-Kahmun b. Sabih and 
others. 

Abu JaYar became M uhaddiih, \veJ]-verscd in the 
science of tradition. He did not come back to his 
native land. He sta^'ed on at Makka, devoting him¬ 
self to the services of Hadith. Abu M-Hasan Ahmad 
b. Ibrahim b. Farras of Makka, .\bu M-Husain Muham¬ 
mad b. Muhammad al-Hajjaj (d. 358) and Muhammad 
b. Ibrahim al-Muqrl (d. 381) transmitted Hadith on 
the authority of .4bu Ja'far. lie died at Makka in 
Jumada’ I, 322/Apri], 934.’ 

2. Ihrahlmb. Muhammad al-Diiyhtili[d. circ. 3451956] 

A son of Abu Ja'far, Ibrahim was a Kawl, trans¬ 
mitter of Hadith. He narrated it on the authority of 
Musa b. Harun al-Bazzaz (d. 294), the Hafiz of 
Baghdad,* and Muhammad b. ‘All al-Sa'igh (d. 291), a 
Traditionist of Makka.’ 

3. Ahmad b. '‘Abd Allah al-Daybuli [d. 3431954] 

A talib al-'ilm^ par excellence, Ahmad, a pupil of 
Abu Ja‘far, was one of the widely travelled Tradi- 
tionists of the fourth century.* Practically the whole 
of the Middle Hast from the Oxus to the Nile he 
trotted singly, hearing Hadith from eminent Tradi- 
tionists. 

With material available, we cannot exactly follow 
Ahmad’s itinerary. I’erhaps in the later half of the 

1. Ibn al-Muqri was a great Traditionist (Sam'aoi, Ansab, foil. 266b, 
640b). 

2. Khatib, Teir.kh liaghdad, vol, iii, p. 203; Sam'ani, Ansah, fol, 
237a ; Maqdisi, Kitab al-An&ab s.v., al-Daybuli; Mu'jam a/AMdan, vol. 
ii, p 6.38. Tahdhxh, s.v., Md. b. Ibrahim; Shadhafai, vol. ii, p. 206. 

3. Sam'ani, Ansab, fol. 237.'i. 

Sain‘5ni, loc. cit. ,yuU| 
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third century, he went out in quest of Hadith learning 
and studied in Malcka with his compatriot, AbQ Ja'far 
al-DaybuIl (d. 322), already a Muhaddith of standing, and 
Muaddal b. Muhammadal-Janadi(d. 308),* a descendant 
of Sha‘bi (d. 104).® In Egypt he heard Hadith from 
‘All b. ‘Ahd al-Kahman and Muhammad b. Rayyan ; 
in Damascus, from Ahmad b. ‘Umair b. Jawsa, (d. 320), 
the ; at Bayrut, from Abu ‘Abd al-Kahman Mak- 
hula; at Harran, from al-Husain b. Abl Ma‘shar (d. 
318), the Hafiz ; ill Baghdad, from Ja'far b. Muhammad 
al-Faryabl (d. 301); in al-Basra, from Abu Khalifa 
al-Qadl (d. 305); at ‘Askar Mukarram, from ‘Abdan 
b. Ahmad al-jawlaqi (210-306), the Hafiz', at Tustar, 
from Ahmad b. Zuhair al-Tustari (d. 312) and at 
NishSpur, from Muhammad b. Ishaq b. Khuzaima (d. 
311). Besides, he received Hadith from many other 
contemporary Traditionists. 

Before the death ot Ibn Khuzaima in 311/923 
Ahmad reached Nishfipur of which cultural and reli¬ 
gious life, particularly th.e Klulnqa, convent, of al- 
Hasan b. Ya'qub al-Haddad (d. 336), thronged as it 
was with sufis and ascetics,® attracted him. There he 
terminated his wanderjahre and joined the Khanqa. 
Henceforth, he became pre-eminently an ascetic giving 
himself up to devotional prayers and abstemious prac¬ 
tices. Nevertheless, he went on cultivating the science 
of tradition. The young al-Hakim al-NisSbur! (321- 
405) took lessons in Hadith from him.' 

Ahmad died at Nishapur in 343/954 and was 
buried in the cemetery of al-Hira. He was wont to 
put on sjif, wool, and was often seen walking bare¬ 
footed.’ 

1. For the correct reading of the Nisha, ibid., foil. 137-38. 

2. Ibid., fol. 138a. 

3. Sam'Snl, fol. 158a. 

4 . Ibid., fol. 237a. 

5. Ibid. 
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It is worth our while to recall the time when an 
Indian scholar could go to such distant places as 
NishapQr, Baghdad, Damascus, Bayrut and even 
Egypt in quest of Iiadith and ransack the treasures 
they offered. 

4. Miiha7nmad h. Muhaunnad b. ^Abd Allah 
al-Daybidl [d. 340] 

Ahmad’s compatriot and fellow-student, Muhammad 
al-Daybull, had a fair share of travelling (rihla)— 
though not so much as Ahmad’s—in quest of 
Hadith. He received instructions in the science from 
Abu Khalifa al-yadi (d. 305) of al-Basra; Ja'far b. 
Muhammad al-Faryfibi (d. 301), of Baghdad ; ‘Abdan b. 
Ahmad (210-306) of‘Askar Mukarram ; Muhammad b. 
al-Hasan of Faryab* and others. A. copyist (warrSq) 
of Hadith literature, Muhammad distinguished himself 
as a teacher of al-Ifrdvim al-Nisaburi (d. 405). lie 
died in 346/957.* 

5. Al-Hasan b. Muhammad b. Asad al-Daybuli 
[c#. circ. 3501967] 

A disciple of Abu Ya‘la al-Mawsili (d. 307), al- 
Hasan transmitted Hadith in 340/951 in Damascus, 
his isnSd, chain of authorities, going back to Jabir b. 
‘Abd Allah (d. 78), the Companion of the Prophet. 
Tam mam and others received Hadith from him.^ 

6. Khalafb. MuJtammad al-Daybuli [d. circ. 360] 

Khalaf had his training in Hadith in his native 
town Debal under ‘Ali b. MQsa al-Daybuli.* He 
repaired to Baghdad and lectured (haddatha) on Hadith. 

1. In the middle age,_Faryab was a most important town of the 
district of Juzjan in Khurasan (Le Strange, p. 425). 

2. Ansab, iol. 237a. 

3. Ibn ‘Asakir, al-Tartkh al-Kablr (Dimashq, 1332), vol. iv, pp. 355<56. 

4. A tradition received by Khalaf from his Shaykh ‘All b. Musa 

al-Daybuli at Debal with isnM traced back to Anas runs vol. 

viii, p. 333) : ' f ^ 
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Abu M-llusain b. al-Jund) (306-96) of Uaghd/id and 
Ahrnad b. ‘Uinair acquired Haduh from Khalaf.' 

7. Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Hjrnn al-Daybuli 
[275-570] 

Born at Debal in 275/888, Ahmad, surnaraed Aba 
Bakr, mif^rated to Rayy and became famous as al-RSzI 
accordingly. Afterwards he settled permanently at 
Ilarblya ‘the great northern suberb of the west I>aghdad’* 
and hence he is called al-Harbl. 

Abu Bakr studied Hadith in Baghdad under Ja‘far 
b. Muhammad al-Faryabi (d. 301) and also under 
Ahmad b. Sharik of al-Kufa. Besides being a trans¬ 
mitter of Hadith, he was well-versed in the science of 
al-Oira’at. Ahmad b. ‘All al-Bada (d. 420), Abu ‘Ali 
b. Duma al-Ni‘aIl (346-431)^ and al-Qadi Abu ’1- ‘Ala 
al-Wasiti (d. 431) were his pupils. Me died in 370/980.* 

8. Al-Hasan b. Hamid al-Daybuli [d. 407] 

Al-Hasan b. Hamid, a Debalese, ujiiike his other 
compatriots, went abroad as a trader and established 
himself in Baghdad. By his business he amassed a 
vast fortune and became a leading citizen of Baghdad 
as is evidenced by the fact that the poet al-Mutannabi 
(d. 354), while paying a visit to the city, stayed with him. 
The unique combination of his beiiig a scholar and a 
commercial magnet impressed the poet so much that 
he remarked, “Had I euIogi7.ed any merchant, I would 
have certainly eulogized you.”’ As a philanthropist, 
he built for the poor and indigent an asylum (Khan) at 
Darb al-Za‘franl in Baghdad, which came to be known 
as Khan Ibn If amid.^ Side by side with his com- 

1. Khatib. loc. cit. 

2. Le Strange, p. Cl. 

4. Khatib, vol. v, pp. 113-14. 

6. Ibid. 

6 . Ibid.» voj, vii, pp. 303-04, Ibn *Asakir, vol, iv, p. 159. 
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rnercial business, he carried on cultural activities. In 
IJadith, he was a pupil of ‘All b. Muhammad b. Sa‘id 
al-Mawsili (d. 359),’ Da‘Iaj (d. 351), Muhammad al- 
NaqqSsh (d. 351) and Abu ‘All al-Tumarl (d. 360). He 
was so devotedly attached to ITadith that he would 
weep while narrating it.* Mis erudition in the science 
of tradition may be conceived from this that he went to 
Damascus and Egypt to lecture on TIadith. He was 
also a poet and a litterateur (adlb). He died in Eg5’'pt 
in 407/1010,* 

9. Abu 'l-Q(isini Sliu'aib b. Muhammad b. Ahmad 
al-Daybidi [d. circ. 40011009] 

He was better known as Abu Qat'an. He went to 
Egypt and established a haJga, study circle, where he 
lectured on Hadlih. Abu Sa‘ld b. Yiinus was a pupil 
of AbQ Qat'an.’ 

(II) STUDY OF IIADTTH IN AL-MANSHRA 

The great mound of Bambhra-ka-thul, or the 
‘Ruined Tower,’ situated near an old bed of the Indus 
at a distance of 47 miles to the north-east of modern 
Hyderabad in Sind, represents the ruined city of al- 
Mansura’ which, according to al-Baladhurl, was found¬ 
ed by ‘Amr, the son of Muha.mmad b. al-Qasim, the 
conquerer of Sind,* between 110/728 and 120/738.* 
With the establishment, in 270/883,* of an independent 
Arab principality in Lower Sind, it steadily rose into 

1. Khatib, vol. xii, p. 82. 

2. Ibid. 

3. Ibid. 

4. Sam'anI, loc. cit.; Ma*5rif, vol. xxiv, No. 4, p. 247. 

5. The discovery of this interesting place was due to the zeal and 
painstaking labour of A.F. Bellasis, late of the Bombay Civil Service. 
The coins found were those of Mansur b. Jamhur, 'Abd al-Rahman. 
Muhammad *Abd Allah and *Umar (Elliot, vol. i, p. 374; Cunningham, 
pp. *312.16) 

6. Baladhuri, p. 444a:Murgotten, p. 229 ; Elliot, Cunningham and 
others misread *Amr as ‘Amru (Elliot, vol. i, p. 371; Cunningham, p. 311). 

7. NadawT, p. 336. 
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prominence. By 340/951—when al-Istakhrl visited it’— 
al-Mansura was a tlourishing city with an area of four 
square miles and was inhabited by the Muslims.® Ibn 
llawqal repeated the same account.’ “Al-Mansura,” 
says al-Maqdisi who visited the city in 375/985, “is the 
metropolis of Sind and resembles well wdlh Damascus. 
The buildiiifjs arc constiucted of timber and plaster. 
The big cathedral mosque, standing at the busy market 
place, is built of brick and stone and roofed with teak 
like the mosque of ‘Uman. The city had four gates, 
viz., Bab al-Bahr (the sea-gate), Bal Turan (the Turan- 
gate). Bah Sindan (the Sindan-gate) and Bab Multan 
(the Multan-gate).”* 

With regard to the religious and intellectual life 
of al-Mansura, al-Maqdisi says, “The ])eop]e were 
generally intelligent and given to pious habits. Islam 
was held in high esteem and its principles were strictly 
adhered to with no priestcraft to intervene. The 
Dhimmis freely worshipped their own gods. The 
majority of the Muslims were Ashah Hadlth, adherents 
of Apostolic traditions, who were the followers of Imam 
Dawud al-Isbahani (d. 270), the Zahiritc (literalist). 
In local townships Hanafite jurists were also in evi¬ 
dence, but no Malikite, 1 lanbalite or Mu‘tazilite ; so that 
Islam was found in its pristine glory and native simpli¬ 
city, virtue and chastity being at a premium every¬ 
where.” ’ Learning and the learned had seen their 
better days in al-Mansura.® Since the bulk of the 
population was A^hdb Hadiih, cultivation of the science 
of tradition had naturally been recoursed to. Here 
Traditionists engaged themselves in the pursuit of 
their own Science. Classes in Hadlth were held iii 

1. Ibid., p. 310. 

2. Al-Istakhrl, Kitab al-Masalik wa 'l^Mawalik (Elliot, vol. ii, p. 27). 

3. Nadawi, op. cit., p. 345, quoting Tbn llawqal. 

4. MaqdisI, op. cit., p. 479 ; cf. Nadawi, p. 34r». 

6. Ibid. 

6. Ibid. 
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different mosques of the city. Scholars were found to 
compile works on IJadith literature. As an instance, 
the name of al-Oadi Abu Abbas al-Mansuri as a 
teacher and a compiler’ may be cited here. 

TKADITIONISTS OF AL-MA.\SUKA 

/. Ahmad b. Muhammad h. Salih al-Mansuri 

Ahmad surnamed Abu ’]-‘Abbris al-Mansuri had his 
education in Hadith in Ftiris under Abu ’l-‘Abbas b. 
al-Athram (d. 330) and at al-Basra, under Ahmad 
al-lIizzanT commonly called Abu Kawq (d. 332).* He 
then held the office of Uadi of Arrajan,* the western¬ 
most district of Faris.’ That on the occasion of his 
visit to Bukhara in 360/070 al-Hakim (d. 405) received 
AliAdith from him, suggests that al-Mansuri had already 
established himself as a Tradilionist of renown. Fur¬ 
ther, al-Hakim says that al-Mansurl was the most 
sharp-witted of the scholars he had ever seen.’ Towards 
the seventies of the fourth century when al-Maqdisi 
visited al-Mansura he found that al-Mansuri had been 
lecturing on Hadith* in the halqa (study circle) set up 
by him.* Ho was an eminent author of the Zahirite 
school of theologians and compiled several learned and 
voluminous works* of which Kitab al-MisbaJt al-Kabir, 
Kitab al-Hadi and Kitab al-Nayyir have been men- 

1. Sec infra. 

2. Sam’anJ, fol. .ji4a : Mhan, vol. i, p. 66 ; Lisaii, vol. i, p. 272. 

3. Lisan, loc. cit. 

4. Le Strange, p. 268. 

6. ^ ^ ^ Lisan, loc. cit. 

seems to be misprint for pi. of Al-Sara'ini, without mak¬ 
ing any reference to al-Hakim, says ^ ^ 

a statement which has led *Allama Sayyid Sulaiman Nadawj (Ma’arif, 
vol. xxiv. No. 4, p. 247) to conclude that al-Mansurj was a contemporary 
of al-Sam'anI (d. 562). But we are of opinion that this was the statement of 
al-Hakim and not of al-Sam'ani. Cf. Lisan, vol. i, p. 272 ; Sam'ani, fol. 
644a. 

6. This is apparent inasmuch as al-Mansuii wasaTraditionist. 

7. Maqdisi. p. 481. 

8. ^ Ibn al-NadIm, op, cit., p. 306, 
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tioncd by Ibn al-Nadim in his Kiiab al-Fihrist} He 
enjoyed the rank of an Imam of the Zahirite school of 
thought.* Nevertheless, he was charged with coining 
lladith which he might have done obviously to streng¬ 
then his Madhhab.^ 

2. Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Mansurj \d. circ. 380] 

Me was another traditionisf of al-Mansura and 
studied Madith in al-Faris and at al-Basra under Abu ’1- 
‘Abbas b. al-.\thram (d. 33G) and others. He was also 
an Imam of the Zahirite school and was a shaykh of 
al-Hakiin al-NisaburJ (d. 403). Ahmad flourished in 
the fourth centur}' A.H. 

3. ^Abd Allah b. Ja^ar b. Murra al-Manfuri 
[d, circ. 390] 

Himself a pupil of Hasan b. al-Mukarram, ‘Abd 
Allah, like two other Traditionists of al-Mansura, dis¬ 
tinguished himself as a teacher of al-Hakim al-Nisaburl, 
and as such he must also have been a Traditionist of 
the fourth century A.H. In complexion he was dark,* 
a fact suggestive of his Indian origin. 

(Ill) STUDY OF AL-HADITH AT QUSDAR’ 

Qusdar (modern Khozdar in Kalat State, Baluchis¬ 
tan) contains the grave of Sinan b. Salma al-Hudhali, a 
Companion of the Prophet, who, during the Caliphate 
of Mu‘aw'iya, died a martyr while leading an expedi¬ 
tion against the Meds.® Since then (Jusdar changed 

1. P. 306. 

2. Maqdisi, loc. cit. ; Sam'ani, Joe. cit. 

3. Below is a specimen of a fabricated tradition narrated by al- 

Mansurt : it* I J«l. Al-Mansuri rests this tradi- 

tion on his shaykh Abu Kawq. a Mklikitc jurist, who was sadvq, reli¬ 
able, Hence it was al-Mansuri who was the fabricator and not his 
shaykh, Abu Rawq. Cf. Lisan, vol. i, pp. 272, 250. 

4. Sam'ani, foil. 643b, 644a. 

6. Qu^ar is the same as Quzdar {Mu"jam al-Buldun, vol. iv, p. 86). 

6. Supra, p. 18. 
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masters several times between the Arabs and the Meds.' 
Finally, it was annexed to the eastern Caliphate by 
Muhammad b. al-Oasim.* 

Under the .\ra]) suzerainty, Qusdar was the head¬ 
quarters of Turan, a I•e^^ion roughly comprising the 
southern part of the present Baluchistan/ In the 
middle of the fourth century, an independent Arab 
chieftain, Mu'in b. Ahmad, ruled here and recited 
khulha in the name of the then ‘Abbasid Caliph.’ A 
stronghold of the Kharijites, Ousdar was occupied by 
Sultan Sabalctigin (360-87/970-98) sometime between 
375/985 and 386/996.‘ 

Qu.sdar was a centre of commerce and served as 
an artery of India’s land-trade with Kirman, Paris and 
Khurasan. Merchants from those countries as also 
Indians settled here, and had their houses in the 
business centre of the town which had mosques for the 
Muslims.’ 

Although we have no direct evidence of any cultural 
activities undertaken by the .4rabs at Qusdar, never¬ 
theless it does not necessarily follow that they had 
altogether dispensed with religious sciences, that is, 
al-Qur’an and al-Hadith. The factor, as it appears, 
that retarded the progress of those sciences at Qusdar as 
also elswhere in Sind, lay, as has been stated above, in 
the absence of a stable and strong Government during 
the early centuries of Arab sway over the country. 
This is borne out by the fact that we have been able to 
meet only two Qusdarl Muhaddithun until the fifth 
century A.II. We can, therefore, safely presume that 
the study of Hadith at Qusdar must have been started 

1. Baladhuri, p. 434=Murgotten p. 213. 

2. Chach-Nama. 

X MaQflisl, p. 478: Nadawl, p. 305 ; l.e Strange, p. 331. 

4. FC.C. Majiimfiar, op. cit.. pp. 54-55. 

5. Ihn Hawqal, rfff. by Nadawi. 

ft. Nadawi, p. 305 ; Firi.shla, Taftkh (Cawnpore, 1874), vol. i, p. 19. 

7. Maqdisi, loc. cit.; Mu'jam al-BuldUn, vol. iv, p. 105. 
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in the fourth century with the establishment of an 
independent Arab principality here.’ 

TK.ADITIONISTS 01< (JUSDAR 

/. Jayar b. al-Khtiliab al-Qusdari [d. circ. 450\ 

ja'far surnamed Abu Muhammad, a native of 
()usdar, settled at Balkh. lie was a jurist as well as 
an ascetic. He took lessons in lladlth from ‘Abd 
al-Samad b. Muhammad a]-‘Asimi. He was a reliable 
Rilwi of Hadith. Abu ’l-P'utuh ‘Abd al-Ghafir al-Kash- 
{jharj (d. 474), the transmitted IJadith on his 

authority.^ He flourished early in the 5th century A.H. 

2. Sibazvaih b. Isma^Il b. Dctwiid al-Quzdarl 
[d. circ. 463] 

Amongst his shuyukh were al-‘As Abu ’1-Qasim ‘All 
b. Muhammad al-Husayni, Yaliya b. Ibrahim al-Makhul 
and Kaja’ b. ‘Abd al-Wahid al-Isbahanl. He migra¬ 
ted to Makka where he lectured on Hadith. The 
Abu ’1-Fityan ‘Amr b. Abu ’1-Hasan aI-Kaw\vasl (d. 503), 
a Traditionist of Dihistan,* in the province of Jurjan,’ 
narrated Hadith on the authority of Sibawaih. He 
died in about 403/1070.® 

From the above discourse, it is evident how the 
study of Hadith in Lower Sind was making long 
strides in the fourth century under a number of devoted 
Traditionists. We are now going to discuss below the 
causes of the sudden check the study of the Science, 
then, met with due to a cataclysm that overwhelmed 
the country. 

1. See supfa, 

Sam'ani. fol. 472b. 

3. Ibid., fol. 4r)fla. 

4. Ibid., fol. 261a. 

6. Le Strange, p. 379. 

6. Sam*anl, foil. 451a, 452b. 
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Towards the second half of the fourth century, the 
principalities of Multan and al-MansOra’ were usurped 
by the isma'ilites. This was not merely a jiulitical 
chanjje; it had a far-reachinj; effect on the life and 
faith “of the Sunnis of Sind. Bent on destroying not 
only the structure of the states of the Sunnis, but also 
their religion and culture, the Isma'ilities left no stone 
unturned to attain their objective. The fact that the 
Isma'ilities closed down the Grand Mosque of Multan, 
shows to what length they could have gone to annihilate 
all that the Sunnis stood for. Thus collapsed the 
religious organization of Sunnis that grew up under 
the fostering care of their savants as also their rulers. 
In the sequel, the Isma’ilite coup d'etat gave a death¬ 
blow to the centuries-old Sunnite Arab regime and 
what it built up in Sind. 

Naturally, therefore, the study of Hadith, the foun¬ 
tain-head of the religious laws of the Sunnis, received 
a great setback. Sind, under Isma‘ilites, did not prove 
a congenial home for the Sunni scholars. It was quite 
likely that the Traditionists might either have been 
obliged to quit the country or, in case of their stay, 
they had to suspend their cultural activities so near 
and dear to them. Nor was it improbable on the part 
of the fanatics who closed down the Grand Mosque 
against the Sunni Muslims to perpetrate their acts of 
vandalism on the educational institutions of al-Mansura 
and Debal which were contributing so greatly towards 
the diffusion and dissemination of Islamic culture and 
learning in the country. This perhaps explains the 
reason why the study of Hadith in Sind came to a 
standstill at the end of the fourth century. It is not 
unreasonable to believe that the Ism<i‘llitics, <)n the 
assumption of their power, suppressed the religious in- 

1. Nadawf, pp. 313 seq. 

2. Al-Biruoi, Kiiab al-Hind, ed. Sachau (London, 1887), p. 501 
Elliot, vol. i, p. 470 ; Nadawi, op. cit., p. 316. 
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stilulions of the Sunnis. This hypothesis gains in 
strength from the fact that henceforward no student 
from Sind was found going abroad to study the Hadith 
literature. Nor did the cultivation of the Science on 
the part of the Traditionists of al-MansOra seem to 
have made any further advance. Moreover, the fact 
that the last batch of ardent Talib al-‘I]m who had 
been peregrinating throughout the Muslim lands to 
master the science of tradition died by the close of the 
fourth century, shows that they were the products of 
the Sunni regime. Since then Sind did not and, as a 
matter of fact, could not send any of her young learners 
to study lladith abroad. Obviously, the Isma'ilites 
were, thus, responsible for arresting the expansion of 
the religious and cultural activities of the Sunnis. 
True, Sultan Mahmud (388-421/998-1030) of Ghaznln, 
a champion of the Sunnis, did succeed in setting up 
his rule after having overthrown their Government and 
driven them out of the territory,* Hut his career of 
conquest was cut short before he could restore Sind to 
her cultural glories of the past. Nor could he effect a 
wholesale extermination from the country of the Shi'ites 
whose secret propaganda w'as very active among the 
natives and who, thereby, succeeded in converting to 
their own faith, a powerful Indo-Arab tribe who became 
famous in history as the Sumras. Now', these Sumras, 
again, captured for themselves the Government of 
Lower Sind in 443/1051 from the w'eak successors of 
Sultan Mahmud.* Thus the Ismahlites regained their 
hold which they appear to have maintained till 
752/1351 when Sammas ousted them and usurped the 
Government.* Meanwhile, the province w'as, no doubt, 
conquered by Mu‘izz al-Din Muhammad al-Ghurl 
(570-602/1174-1205) and w'as governed by his lieutenant 


1. Nadawl, pp. 314, 349-50. 

2. Elliot, vol. i, pp. 484 seq ; Nadawi, p. 358. 

3. Elliot, vol. i, pp. 494 seq ; Nadawi, pp. 374 seq. 
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NasTr al-Din Qabacha,’ nevertheless, Delhi Sultanate 
could not controJ it effectively and the real power was 
still retained by the Sumras. Frotn their usurpation 
of the territory in the second half of the fourth century 
down to the middle of the eighth, the inlluence of the 
Isma'ilites, in some form or other, was continuous and 
uninterrupted in Lower Sind. In the circumstances, 
with the termination of the Sunni Arab regime in Sind, 
the contact which the territory had maintained with 
the seats of Hadith learning in other Islamic countries, 
particularly with those of al-l;Iijaz, was cut off. Thus 
the revival of the study of Hadith in India was delayed 
until the rise, in the ninth century, of the Bahmanis 
and the Muzaffar Shahls in the Deccan and Gujarat, 
respectively. In the meantime llickering light of Sunna 
was visible in Northern India with the advent of the 
scholars from Central Asia ever since the Muslim 
conquest began to take shape in that region. 


1. Cambridge HUtory of India, vol. iii, p. 600. 



CHAPTER III 


llADITIT LITF-HATURE IN NORTHERN 
INDIA [388-900/998-1494] 

Section L Ghaznaxcids [3S8-582I99S~1186'\ 

T he later part of the fourth century A.H. saw the 
penetration of the Muslims into Northern India 
under Mahmud of Ghaznin * who brought the Punjab 
under his swa}’. Within the next two hundred years 
the Muslim dominion was extended by the Slave 
Sultans further afield in the region reaching the Bay of 
Bengal.* This phenomenal political conquest was atten¬ 
ded with the expansion of Islam and the transmission 
of Islamic sciences all over Northern India by the 
labour and personal influence of the scholars, saints 
and missionaries who poured into the country from the 
neighbouring Muslim countries of the north-west, the 
gates of India being now wide open to them. 

Shaykh Muhammad Isma^Jl al-Lahnrl [d. 44811056] 
The Traditionist whose memory has been associated 
with the introduction of Hadith into Lahore was Shaykh 
Isma‘il al-Lahurl, an eminent saint from Bukhara. He 
came to India in 395/1004 and settled at Lahore— 
wherefrom he got the nisba of al-LahOrl—while the city 
was not yet conquered by the Muslims.’ Highly versed 
in Hadith and Tafsir, Isma‘il also distinguished himself 
as the first Muslim missionary to preach the faith of 
Islam in the city of Lahore. Crowds flocked to listen 
to his sermons and the number of his converts swelled 

1. Pirishta, vol. i, p. 27. 

2. Cambridge History of India, ed. Haig (Cambridge, 1928), vol. iii, 

p. 26. 

3. Lahore was conquered by Mahmild in 412/1021 (Firishta, vol. 

P. 81). 
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rapidly day by day, and it is said that no unbeliever 
came into personal contact with him without being 
converted to the faith of Islam.' lie died at Lahore in 
448/1056.* 

Shaykh Isma'il saw before him the plenitude of 
the Ghaznawid power under Sultan Mahmud and its 
subsequent decay due to the weak and incapable succes¬ 
sors who followed him. But he did not care to meddle 
into politics. To propagate Islam and its sciences 
Isma'il worked hard for a period well over half a 
century. VVe do not, however, know the part played 
by his disciples—whose number presumably have been 
a legion—to carry on the noble task he had begun 
except that they were imbued with love and devotion 
for Hadith. Henceforth, Lahore grew into a seat of 
Iladith learning that produced during the next hundred 
years several noted Traditionists. That already in the 
sixth century its reputation as a centre of culture 
reached beyond the bounds of India is borne out by 
al-Sam‘anT who in his Kitdb al-Amdb^ records under 
the nisba al-Lflhuri, the names of those Muhaddithiin 
who flourished in, and were associated with, Lahore. 

Sayyid Murtadci al-Kfifi [<f. 589/1193] 

He was a native of al-Kufa. Ilis reputation as a 
scholar of Hadith and Tafsir, it is said, attracted the notice 
of Sultan Shihab al-Din al-Ghuri (570-602/1175-1206) 
who made him one of his courtiers. But since the 
Sayyid had also in him the making of a soldier, he later 
entered the military service under him and was raised to 
the rank of a commander. On his conquest of Kanauj 

1. Arnold, op. cit., pp 280>81. 

2. Ghnlam Sarwar, Kkaztnat al-AsJiya\ ed. Newul Kishore Pres.s. 
Lucknow. 1902, vol. ii, p. 230 ; FaqirMuhammad, JladUHq al-Jlanaftyya, ed. 
Newul Kishore Pres.s. 1886, p. 194; Rahman *Ali, 7adhkita*(Jlama'i-Hind, 
ed. Newul Kishore Press, 1914. 2nd edition, pp. 23, 179. Rahman Ali 
(op. cit., p. 179) has it that Isma*n came to Lahore in 395 A H. during the 
reij?n of Mas'ud (b. Mali mild) Gha/.naw? (421-32) which is evidently a 
mistake for Mahmud Gha;'nawi (388-421). 
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in 589/1193* while Shihab was advancing to¬ 

wards Benares, Sayyid Murlada met Kaja Uday Pal 
of Zafarabad, now in the district of Jawnpore, U.P., 
in an encounter in which he fell lighting as a martyr.* 

TRADITIOXISTS OF LAHORE 

1. Ahn 'l-Hasan 'Alt b. Umaral-Lshnrl [d. 52911734^^ 

He tvas at once a Traditionist, poet and litterateur. 
He studied Iladith under Abu ’l-Muzaffar al-Sa‘ldl, the 
Hafiz. His fame as a Traditionist reached as far as 
Baghdad. As a result, Abu ’1-Fadl Muhammad b. 
Nasir al-Sulaml al-Baghdadi (467-550f who was him¬ 
self a Hafiz received from him Ahadith which he 
subsequently communicated to the distinguished Tradi¬ 
tionist al-Sam'anl so that the latter became a pupil of 
the pupil of Abu ’1-I.Iasan al-Lahuri. He was a man of 
genial temperament and died at Lahore in 529/1134.* 

2. AbiiH-Futnh 'Abd al-Saniad b. 'Abdal-RahviSn 

al-Lahuri [d. circ. 550! 1158] 

A disciple of Abu ’l-Hasan al-Lahuri Abu ’1-FutQh 
was a lecturer of Hadith at Samarqand where al- 
Sam‘ani heard from him the Ahadith transmitted to 
him (Abu ’1-Futuh) b}'^ his Shaj’k'h Abu ’l-Hasan. He 
flourished towards the first half of the sixth century 
A.H.‘ 

3, Abu ’l-QUsim Muhammad b. Khalaf al-LahUri 

[d. circ. 54011148] 

AbQ ’1-Qasim migrated from Lahore to Isfara’in 
and settled there. He read Fiqh and Hadith with 


1. According to Tahaqat-i-NUsin (Elliot, vol. ii, p. 297), 590/1194. 

2. TajallhuNitr Tadhkira MashUhtf-i-Jawnpur, ed. Jadu Press, 
Jawnpore, p. 29 ; Ma'arif, vol. xxv. No. 6, p. 340. 

3. For notice of his biography, Shadharat, vol. iv, pp. 155-56. 

4. Sam'anT. fol. 497 ; Ma'arif. vol. xxiv. No. 4, p. 248. 

5. Ibid. 
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Abu ’J-Muzallar a]-Sairi‘ani, llic grandfather uf al- 
Sam'anL' lie also received Ahadith from some other 
Traditionists of his time. Besides being a Traditionist 
and jurist, Abu ’l-05sim acquired some reputation as a 
munazir, controversialist. Al-Sam‘anl met him at 
Isfara’in and heard Hadith from him. He died in about 
540/1148.' 

Section II. Early Delhi Sultanate [602-700/1205-1300] 

Under the Ghaznawid Sultans who were Shali‘ites,® 
Lahore developed into a seat of Tladlth learning and 
continued shedding its lustre until the end of the sixth 
century.’ But with the foundation of Delhi Sultanate 
in 602/1205, the study of Fiqh was introduced into 
India. Themselves Hanafites, the Sultans of Delhi, 
naturally, attracted from al-‘lraq, Persia, Khurasan and 
the Transoxania men versed in Fiqh and Ma‘qQlat.* 
The advance of the Mongols under Chengiz Khan 
towards Central Asia, carrj-ingwith it death and destruc¬ 
tion,® expedited migration of the scholars to India. 
Soon places like Multan, Lahore, Bhakkar, HansI and 
Thaneswar were thronged with scholars so as to well 
make them rivals of Balkh and Bukhara. Thence 
cultural activities gradually found their way to the 
eastern zone with Delhi as their rallying centre ^ from 
where by the middle of the seventh century, they per- 


1. Margoliouth, Introduction to Kitah a^/!«sa^ (Gibb Memorial 
Series), p. 2. 

2. Sam'ani, loc. cit. 

3. Infra, p. 208. 

4. Supra, pp. 45-46 ; cl. STifl, Al-Minkaj or the Involution of Curri* 
culum in the Muslim Educational Institutions of India (Lahore. 1941). 
pp. 13-14. 

6. Al-Nadwa (Lucknow). February 1909, art. Islam! Ni.s5b-i-Dara 
by ®Abd al-Hayy Nadawi ; February 1941, art. Shiraz-i-Hind Purab by 

S. Sulaiman Nadawi, p. 10; S. Sulajman Nadawi, Ilayat-i-Shibli (A*zam- 
garh, 1943), pp. 2-3; Abu '1-Hasanat Nadawi. Hindustan hi Qadxm IslUmi 
Darsgdhen f A'zamgarh, 1936) pp. 85-86. Cf. Ma'arif, vol. xxii. No. 4, 
pp, 253-54. 

6. Minbaj al-Siraj, Tahaqat-i-Ndsin, pp. 339-41. 

7, HayUt-i-Shibht pp. 2 seq. 
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colated as far as Bengal.* Then there sprang up in 
Northern India schools and colleges through the muni¬ 
ficent endowments of the Sultans. Of them, the famous 
were the FirQz College at Uchh,* the Mu‘izzl and the 
Nasirlyya Colleges of Delhi’ and the Mu'izzI College of 
Badayun.* Besides instructions w'ere also imparted in 
different cities and townships of the country by the 
individual scholars who were subsidized by the state. 
With the growth and expansion of their political power 
in India, the Sultans of Delhi promoted the cause of 
the Islamic sciences more and more. 

In the seventh century the sjdlabus of studies 
comprised Arabic literature, grammar, rhetoric, Fiqh, 
Usui al-Fiqh, Mantiq, Tasawwuf, Tafslr and Hadith. 
Special stress was, however, laid on Fiqh and UsQl 
pari passu with Arabic grammar and literature. 
Idadith and Tafslr, the two principal branches of 
Islamic sciences, received but scant attention, the 
course of the former bein g only n ominal Save and 
except al-Sagham’s Mashariq al-Anwar and al- 
Baghawl’s Masabih al-Sunita' no work on Hadith, not 
even any of the Sihah Sitta, was included in the curri¬ 
culum. Circumstances being what they w-ere at the 
time, nothing more than this could be expected. For, 
the courses of study followed in India had the same 
objective behind them as they had in the feeder- 
countries of Central Asia, namely, to prepare a student 
for the qadlship.® Therefore, it is nothing unusual to findi 
that among as many as forty-six scholars who flourished 


1. Infra, p. 62. 

2. 'f'ahaqat-i-Nasiri, p. 124 ; 'Abd Allah Muhammad b. Umar Ulugh- 
khaui, Zafar al-Walih bi Muzaffar wa Alih, ed. Denisou Ross under the 
title ol An Arabic History of Gujarat (Lond on. 1^21), vol. ii, p. 696. 

3. J'abaqat-i-Nasiri. pp. 188-89 ; UJughkhani, op. cit., p. 703 ; Abu *1- 
Hasanat, op. cit., pp. *17-18 ; Elliot, vol. ii, p. 344 ; Narendra Nath Law, 
Promotion of Learning in India during Muhammdan Rule (London, 1916), 
p. 22. 

4. Abu 'l-Hasanat, p. 33. 
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during the reign of ‘Ala’ al-Din Khalji (695-715/ 
1296-1316), only Shams al-I.)in Yahya (d. 747) had 
some interest in Hadith. But the historian Barani to 
whom we owe the above information has not included 
yadith among the subjects taught at the time.* So, it 
is highly doubtful if the works on Hadith were read at 
all or at any rate with any seriousness. Our assertion 
is borne out by the following incident. In 700/1300 
Shams al-Din Turk, an eminent ligyptian Tradi- 
tionist, came to India with a mass of compilations in 
Hadith in order to popularize them in this country. 
But to his great dismay he came to know at Multan, 
on his way to Delhi, that Sultan ‘Ala’ al-Din had not 
been regular in his daily prayers, nor would he attend 
the Friday congregation. This mortilied him so much 
so that he abandoned the project of working for the 
dissemination of Hadith literature. But before return¬ 
ing to his home, he wrote a treatise on Hadith and 
dedicated it to the Sultan of Delhi. He then left it 
with Mawlana Fadl Allah, a grandson of Shaykh 
Baha’ al-Dln Zakariyya al-Multani (d. 666) along with 
a letter addressed to ‘Ala’ al-Din Khalji. Shams 
al-Din stated in the letter that the ‘Ulama’ of ‘Ala’ 
al-Din’s regime had already dispensed with Hadith con¬ 
fining themselves to Fiqh and that out of sheer disgust 
he was now leaving the country although he had gone 
there to spread Hadith literature.* Thus, with his 
departure a great opportunity for the cultivation of 
Hadith literature in India was lost. 

Though in the seventh century the general ten¬ 
dency of the ‘Ulama’ towards Hadith remained what 
we have outlined above, there were, however, a few 
scholars who had some proficiency in, and interest for, 
the science. Further, of the Sihalj. Sitta, a copy of the 


1. Diya’ al-DIn Barani, Teirihh FirUz Shahi (Bibliotheca Indica, 
Calcutta, 1862), pp. 362-64. 

2. Ibid. pp. 29, 7-9: Ulugbkbanl, vol. ii, pp. 831-32, cf. p. 810 and 
•iM) vol. ili. XCVll; MaTirif, vol. XXII. No. 4. p. 202. 
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Sunan of Abu DawQd,—perhaps the only copy then 
available in India,—was found in possession of Minhaj 
al-Siraj al-Juzjani, the author of the Tabagst-i-Na^iri.^ 

TRADITIONISTS OF THE SEVENTH CENTURY 

1. Shaykh Baha' al-Dln Zakar'iyya al-MuUa,ni 

[ d. 666/1267 ] 

Baha’ al-Din Zakariyya, the famous saint of 
Multan and a disciple of Shihab al-Din al-Suhrawardi 
(d. 632), was a descendant of Habbar b. Aswad, a Com¬ 
panion of the Prophet.* He was born at Qila‘ Kut 
Karur, near Multan, and received his education in 
Bukhara and Khurasan. He then went on a pilgri¬ 
mage to the Haramayn and became a specialist in 
Hadith, studying it for five years under the Madinian 
Traditionist, Kamal al-Din Muhammad al-Yamanl. 
He died at Multan in Safar, 666/6ctober, 1267.* 

2. Qa4i Minhaj al-Siraj al-Juzjani 
[ d. circ. 66811270 ] 

He belonged to a cultured family of Juzjan in 
Khurasan which he left in 623/1228. He had from his 
father, who was a Qadi in the army of Hindustan 
under Muhammad al-Ghuri (570-602/1175-1205), a 
good general education which fitted him to hold a 
number of high posts under Nasir al-Din Qubacha of 
Multan and under the Sultanate of Delhi which cover¬ 
ed the regimes of Iltutmish (707-33/1210-36), Radiyya 

1. Infra, p. 60, 

2. Tajfid, vol. ii, p. 126. 

3. Amir Hasan, FawU*id al’Fu*dd (Urdu Iran, by Ghulam Ahmad 
Khin, Ruhtak, 1313 A.H.), pp. 152 53 ; Firishta, vol. ii. pp. 404 seq. Habbar 
has been misprinted as Mahiyar ; *Abd al-Haqq DihlavfX, Akhbdr al-Ahhydr 
(Meerut, 1277), pp. 26-28; Dara Shikuh, Safinat al-Awliya* \ (Delhi, 1269). 
p. 196; Ghulam Sarwar, Hadiqat al-AwUya\ ed. Lahore, s. v. Baha* al-Din 
Mkarlyya, Khazinai al-AsJiya, vol. ii. pp. 19-26; Rahman *Ali. op. cit,« 

31; Na4awl, op. cit., ppi 3^, 865; Ma*arif« vol. xxii^ Ko. 5, pp. 828-29« 
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(634-37/1236-40), BahrSm (637-39/1240-42) and NSsir 
al-Din Mahmud (614-64/1246-66). As a principal of 
Flruz College of Uchh and Nasiriyya College of Delhi, 
as a chief justice and a preacher, Juzjani gave a bril¬ 
liant account of himself. In 640/1242, he reached 
Lakhnawati, in Bengal, where he remained for two 
years. He died after 664/1266, but the exact date is 
not known.* His quotation in his Tabaqat-i-Nasirl^ 
of several Ahadith from the Sunan of Abu Dawud 
suggests that Juzjani must have studied this work at 
least.* He does not, however, seem to have been very 
much acquainted with the Science of Tradition inas¬ 
much as he took a few forged and weak Traditions 
as Mutawdtir, * 

3. Burh&n al-Din Mahmud b. Abi 7 Khayr As'ad 
al-Baim I d. 6S7/72SS ] 

Burhan al-Din Mahmud, who flourished during 
the reign of Sultan Ghiyath al-Din Balban 
(664-86/1266-86), was a disciple of al-Saghani (d. 650) 
from whom he obtained a sanad of the Mashariq 
al-Anwar. He was the first Traditionist who initiat¬ 
ed the study of the Mashariq al-Anwar in Delhi. 
Burhan al-Din had the privilege of meeting in his early 
years, at Marghinan, Burhan al-Din al-Marghinani 
(d. 593), the famous author of al-Hidaya. He was much 
respected by Balban who used to visit him on Fridays 
for his blessings. He died in Delhi in 687/1288 and was 
buried on the eastern quarters of the Hawd-i-Shamsi.* 


1. Urdu FawaHd al Fu*dd, p. 269; Akhhar al-Akhydr, p. 74. Juzjani 
has been misprinted Jurjani. Tabacai-i-Nasirt, p. 172; Elliot, vol. ii, 
pp. 269 seq; UlughkhanI, vol. iii, LX. 

2. Pp. 326-26. 

3. Ma'arif, vol. xxiv. No. 4, p. 261. 

4. Urdu FawU*id al-Fu*dd, pp. 262-53. 

5. Ibid., pp. 257-68; Mir Khurd, Siyar al-Awliya (Delhi, 1886), p. 105; 
AkhbSr al-AhhyUr, p. 68; Hada*iq cd-Hanafiyya,’o,%^\ Ral^maii *A]I, 
Op. cit.« p. 19; NMXhat vol. i, s.v. Burhan al-DIn Mal^mud. 
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4. Katmll al-Dln Zahid [ d. 68417285 ] 

Muhammad b. Ahmad b. Muhammad a]-MarJkiJl, 
better known as Kamfll al-Din al-Zahid, distinguished 
himsejf as a teacher in Tladlth of Shaykh Nizam al-Din 
Awllya (d. 725). lie read the Mashariq al-Anwar with 
the two disciples of al-Saghani, viz., Buihan al-Din 
Mahmud (d. 087) and the author of the Shark Athar 
al-Nayyirayn fi Akhhar al-Sahlhayn. Ilis exceedingly 
pious habits induced Sultan Ghiyath al-Din Balban 
to appoint him Imam or leader of prayers—an office 
which Kama! al-Din refused to accept. He died in 
Delhi in 684/1285.' 

5. Radi al-Din al-Badilyuni [ d. circ. 700 ] 

Among his contemporary scholars in Delhi Radi 
al-Din was said to have been well-versed in Hadilh 
literature. He was a Qadi of Ku’il (mod. ‘Aligarh) and 
went to Makka, thence to Baghdad where, as a Tradi- 
tionist, he was granted an audience by the reigning 
Caliph [?]. He returned to India and died at Lahore. 
The date of his death is not known.* 

6. Abu Taw'ama al-Bukhari al-Banbali 
[ d. circ. 700 ] 

Sharaf al-Din Abu Taw’ama, who was a native of 
Bukhara, migrated to Delhi early in the 7th century. 
During the Sultanate of Iltutmish (607-33/1210-36) he 
came over to Sunargaon in Bengal where he settled 
down permanently. Aba Taw’ama was a teacher of 
great celebrity. As a Hanbalite scholar, he was 
evidently deeply learned in the science of Tradition. 
Under him, Sunargaon early developed into a seat of 
Hadith in Bengal, which claims among its alumni 


1. S.yaf al-AwUya’, pp, 104-06 ; Akhbar al-AkhyUr, p. 45 ; Khastnai al* 
AsHya, vol. i, p. 314; Nuzha, vol. i, s v.^Md. b. Ahmad b. Md. al-Marlkill; 
Tadhkira‘i-'Ulama*’i-Hind, p. 45 ; Ma'arif, vol. xxii, No. 6, p. 329. 

2. Urdu Fawa*id al-Fu*ad, pp. 137-39. Radi al-Din has t^en confused 
with bis namesake Radi al-DIn al-Hasan b. Muhammad al-SaghanI (d. 650). 
Ci» p. 204, also Nuzha, vol. i* s. v. Radi al-Din aUBaddyUni, 
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Makhdvim Sharaf al-Din Yahya al-Manirl (d. 782), the 
celebrated saint-traditionist of Bihar, Abu Taw’ama 
died at Sunargaon towards the close of the 7th 
century A.H.* 

Section in. Later Delhi Sultanate 
[700-90011300-1494] 

Next to Fiqh, the subject that attracted attention 
of the ‘Ulama’ was Ma^qulat which in the time of 
Muhammad b. Tughlaq (725-52/1325-51) was vigorous¬ 
ly pursued in Delhi. Himself a scholar of no mean 
order, the Sultan patronized Ma'qtilat. Ilis circle of 
learned men consisted, among others, of the erudite 
philosopher, Mawlana ‘Alim al-Din, with whom he used 
to hold regular discussions on the subject.* The 
Sultan was so much fascinated by Ma^qtilat that he 
would personally conduct lectures on Ma'qulaF which 
along with Fiqh constituted the subjects of popular in¬ 
terest during the period under review. While the 
study of the Qur’an and the Sunna was neglected to such 
an extent that Muhammad b. Tughlaq’s contemporary 
historian Diya’ al-Din Barani’ attributes the former's 
cruelty and eccentricity to his study of Ma^qjilat, meta- 

1. Nuzha, vol, i.. s v, Sharaf al-Din al-Dihlawi ; Calcutta Review, 
vol. Ixxi. (April-June 1939), pp. 196 97. 

2. Tarikh Firuz Shahi, p. 466. 

3. Ibn Battuta. Tuhfat al-Xuzzar f i Chara’ib al-Amsar wa *Aj}iHb 

aUAsfar, ed. Defremery with French tr. (Paris, 1922), vol, iv, p. 843. The 
statement of Dr. Mabdl Husain {vide his Rise and Fall of Muhammad bin 
Tughlaq, London, 1938, p. 200) that Muhammad b. Tughlaq gave up his 
study of philosophy {Ma'qulat)h^ioxQ the arrival in Delhi of Ibn Battuta 
and that the latter ‘had seen none of it’ (philosophy) with the Sultan, 'i§ 
wide of the mark inasmuch as Ibn Battuta himself maintains: * 

rrr ^ i:;. 

“Verily. I have seen the emperor of India holding after morning prayers 
discussions particularly of 'Jim aUMa'qiilat or philosophical sciences** 
Ibn Battuta, op. cit. (vol. iv, p. 343). 

4. Tirm-umrut Shm, p. 4C8 : ^ jl 
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physics, at the cost of Manqtllnt} How far the evil 
influence of philosophy and logic was responsible for 
his whims and idiosyncrasies still remains a moot 
question.* But it cannot be gainsaid that sober-minded 
men of that age deeply felt the absence of humanizing 
eflPect of the teachings of the Qur’an and the Sunna. 
The number of such men was, however, few and far 
between. The ‘Ulama’, cn 7 nasse, were affiliated to the 
Hanafite School. Their interest centred round Fiqh, 
the sure passport for government service. Having no 
wide outlook and independent judgment, they viewed 
the Shart'a in terms of the Hanafite Fiqh. Any de¬ 
viation from a recognized rite of this school, even if 
sanctioned by Traditions, was, therefore, opposed tooth 
and nail. This rigid attitude of the ‘Ulama’ was strik¬ 
ingly illustrated in a familiar controversy on Sama^ 
between Shaykh Nizam al-Dln Awliya on the one hand 
and the Fuqaha’, on the other, during the Sultanate of 
Ghiyath al-Din Tughlaq Shah (720-25/1321-25).’ Appa¬ 
rently adhering to the school of the Shafi'ites, Nizam 
al-Din Awliya cited Ahadlth in favour of Sam3‘. But 
the Fuqaha’ rejected the Traditions, in the first place, 
because the Shzykh, z MuqalUd-i-Abu Hanifa (follower 
of the Hanafite School) as he was, had nothing to do 
with Traditions, and, secondly, because the Ahadith 
themselves were pro-Shafi‘ite and, as such, they did not 
commend to their acceptance. Further they asserted 
that here in India Fiqhi riwUyat or the decision of the 
Hanafite jurists had greater legal value than Traditions 
themselves. Therefore, they insisted on his producing 
a definite opinion of Imam Abu Hanifa on the matter. 
The hardihood of rejecting Apostolic Traditions on the 
part of the Fuqahn' shocked Nizam al-Din Awliya’ so 

1. Manqulat in contradistinction with Ma'qulat includes the sciences 
of the Qur’an and Hadlth and also the subjects primarily based on them. 

2. The Cambridge History of India, vol. iii, pp. 136-37. 

3. Siyar al-Awliya\ p. 531; Ulughkhani, vol. iii, pp. 855-57; 
Firishta. vol. ii, pp 387-9B; Ma’arif, vol. xxii» No. 4, pp. 254-65; vol. xxii. 
No. 5. p. 33, 
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much that he was obliged to remark, “How long will 
the Muslims of a land survive where the judgment of 
an individual is considered superior to Ahadith. ” 
Therefore, from the remarks of Shams al-Din Turk and 
Ni?am al-Din Awliya’, it is clear that the atmosphere 
obtaining in the circles of the ‘Ulama’, who represented 
intelligentsia of the da}', was not congenial for the 
cultivation of the science of Tradition in India. As the 
matter stood, the future of the science seemed to be 
very gloomy. Happily, there was a silver lining on the 
clouded horizon. Inspired by the love of the Prophet 
and his Sunna, several Sufi scholars read the science 
themselves and also inculcated its study amongst their 
disciples. As a result, four schools of Hadith learning 
came into being in Northern India under the leader¬ 
ship of the four Sufi scholars, viz., (i) Nizam al-Din 
Awllya’ and his school of Muhaddithun in Delhi, (it) 
Sharaf al-Din al-Manirl and his school of Muhaddithfln 
in Bihar, (in) ‘All al-Hamadani and his school of 
MuhaddithOn in Kashmir and (iu) Zakariyya al-Multani 
and his school of Muhaddithun at Multan. The Sufi 
scholars of these schools carried on the culture of 
Hadith in Northern India until the end of the 9th 
century when the renaissance of the science was usher¬ 
ed in in the country. 

I. NIZAM AL-DiN AWLlYA’ AND HIS SCHOOL OF 
MUHADDITHUN 

Shaykh Ni^am al-Din Awliya’ [ 634-72511236-1325 ] 

Muhammad b. Ahmad b. ‘All, popularly known as 
Nizam al-Din Awllya’, was born in 634/1236 at 
BadayQn, United Provinces, where both of his grand¬ 
fathers—paternal and maternal—Shaykh ‘All and 
Khawaja ‘Arab had migrated from Bukhara during the 
Mongol invasion. Having mastered Arabic literature 
and Fiqh at an early age of twenty under ‘Ala al-Din 
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al-UsQli of Badayun and Shams al-Din al-Khawarizmi, 
afterwards the Shams al-MuIk, a minister of Sultan 
Ghiyath al-Din Balban, of Delhi, Nizam al-Din wanted 
to have a qadiship under government. But at the 
instance of Shaykh Najib al-Din al-Mutawakkil (d. 681), 
a brother of Shaykh Farid al-Din Mas'ud Ganj-i- 
Shakar (d. 664),* who saw in the 5 '^onne: scholar the 
promise of a great saint, he went to the Ganj-i-Shakar 
at Ajudahan or Pakpattan in the Punjab in 655/1257 
for initiation.* Thus a new chapter of life was opened 
for Nizam al-Dln so that in course of time he became 
the Khalifa, representative, of the Ganj-i-Shakar and 
one of the greatest saints of India. He died in his 
Khilnqa, convent, at Ghiyathpur, which is now called 
BastI Nizam al-Din, within three miles from Delhi, on 
Friday, the 18th Rabi* II, 725/April, 1325, in the odour 
of sanctity. * 


Nizam ai-Din It is curious that Nizam al-Din became a 
andHadith student of Hadith not during his educa¬ 
tional career but while his fame as a saint of eminence 
had been established. The reason for this is not very far 
to seek. Having learnt the courses of studies obtain¬ 
ing in India in his days—courses of studies which were 
designed to suit the requirements of a qadi as has been 
stated above—Nizam al-Din had no occasion to read 
Hadith. As a matter of fact, no occasion to cultivate 
the science of Tradition would have arisen at all, if he 

1. For Farid al-DIn Ganj-i-Shakar, JASB, vol. iv, p. 635 ; Thorn¬ 
ton. India Gazetteer, p. 767. 

2. Urdu Fawd*id al-Fu*ad, p, 48 ; Khazina, vol. i, p. 229. 

3. Urdu Fawa’id aUFu'dd, pp. 96-96 ; Siyar aUAwl%ya\ pp. 94 seq ; 
Firishta. vol. ii, pp. 390 seq; Jami, Nafahat ahUns, pp. 462-63; Akhhar 
al-Akhydr, pp. 62 seq ; Abu*l-Fadl. A'tn-i-Akbart (Niwul Kishore, 1893), 
vol. iii, p. 170; Safinai al Awliya\ p. 92; *Abd al-Kahman ChishtI, 
Mif*ai al-Asrar (Ms. Bankipore), foil. 372-84; *A1I al-Qarl, al-Athmdr aU 
Janiya (Ms. Bankipore) s.v Md. b. Ahmad b. 'All al-DihlawI; Khazina, 
vol. i, pp. 229 seq ; Hadd’iq at Hanafiyya, pp. 277 seq ; Tadhkira *Ulamd, 
p. 2^; Nuzha, pp. 122-28; Beale, Oriental Biographical Dictionary, ed» 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1881, p. 211; Encyclopaedia of Islam, vol. iii, 
p. 932. 
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were a qadi, an office for which he aspired. Destiny, 
however, willed him otherwise. He became a wait, 
saint, and a famous one at that. Now, the deeper he 
traversed in the realm of spiritualism, the greater he 
felt for the need of Hadith. With all the accomplish¬ 
ments of a scholar and saint,* he sat at the feet of 
Mawlana Karaal al-Din Zahid and took lessons from 
him in the MasMriq al-Anwilr. He made a thorough 
and critical study of the work and, on its completion in 
679/1280, he received from Kamal al-Din a sanad^ 


1. Cf. below, note 2. 

2. The sanad reads as follows. (Slyar al-Awliya\ p. 104 05) 

^ ^ i I 

^ ^ VI ^ iX*Jl ^ 

^ * UXa) 1 J 1 ^ ^ liU-J I f IKIi \ ^ 1 ^ l-oiJ 1 

^ ^ ^ 

^ ^ ^ ' f1 ^UM gyiJI 

jLSJ] ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

^ \ J>oV 11 iA -y» c>U ^1;U^Vl . UaJ 1 

^ ^ LiUs;^ « 'y* 

%>A,\ U ^ i* \^» 

s->l»y si^U fUVil ‘i^U» 

wXAa*)1 ^ iXjl 

^1 dSil^ *V^LJ1 iJwA ^3 yA AJ 

*A3iyXaL ^3 <3 ^ o' .5 

(jl tXs'WiJl 3 lilyjUi ^ 

AM 1 t.<o IfhXXj 3 AUl Ai%i A « y 

«X%Ak.l Ait)aL yAAiil y lJa.^ 1 ksL IJwA ^ 'O 

JyiJl ^ C^jCXJl 

^mO J^'Jl 4:^y-^b vy^*^' <3 

^Xo-«y ^ ljy»U> 'j^UJLa 3 ^ 
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which goes to show that the Shaykh had taken to the 
study of Hadith after his initiation. 

Hadith made a deep impression on Nizam aJ- 
Din’s mind. This was not all. By way of kaffara, 
expiation, for the sin which he thought he had com¬ 
mitted in his school days as a result of his memorizing 
forty MaqUvias of Al-Hariri, he got by heart the 
Ahadith of the Masharig al-Anu'.^r. Further the study 
of Hadith so widened his outlook on life that he gave 
up the rigid conventionlism, taql'id of the ‘Ulama’ 
and fell in line with the Muhriddithun, as his opinion 
about the legality of samcf, qir'at khalf al-imclm znd 
§aldt al-janitza 'ahl' al-ghil'ib amply demonstrates. 

Nizam al-Din does not seem to have been a 
Nizam ai-Din as Traditionist of great distinction as it 
a traditionist. appears from the perusal of his 

Malfa^clt, the Fawa’id al-Fu’ad which contains, inter 
alia, many fabricated Traditions.' This might have 
been due to the fact that he had no access to any 
standard work on Hadlih literature save and except 
the Mashdriq al-Anwar. Be that as it may, it re¬ 
dounds to his credit that he could create for the people 
of his Khanqa interest for Hadith with the result that 
there grew up among his disciples and their successors 
a number of scholars who had acquired proficiency in 
the subject. 

TRADITIONISTS BELONGING TO THE SCHOOL OF 
NIZAM AL-DlN 

1. Shams al-Din Muhammad h. YahyH al-Axcadi 
[ d. 74711346 ] 

He was a pupil of Farid al-Din al-Shafi‘i and 
?ahiral-Dln al-Bhakkan, the two renowned professors 
of their age. He also appears to have read the 

1. Cf. FawU'id aUFu*dd ed. Newiil Kishore Press, Lucknow, ISM, 
pp. 99400, 108-04, 116, 182. 
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Mashariq al-Anwsr with his master Nizam-al-Dln 
Awllya’ and became, in turn, a teacher of the royal 
institution of Delhi in the time of ‘Ala’ al-Din Khaljl. 
In 724/1323, Nizam al-Din made him one of his 
Khalifas. Then Muhammad b. Tughlaq appointed 
him a preacher of Islam in Kashmir but, before he 
could join his post, he died suddenly of boils in 
747/1346 and was buried in Delhi.‘ 

Shams al-Din was the first Indian Traditionist 
who wrote a commentary on the Mashariq al-Anwar* 
and was otherwise the second Muslim to comment on 
the work.’ Unfortunately, the commentry has not 
come down to us. The tribute paid to him by his 
distinguished pupil, the Chiragh-i-DihU, shows what 
an eminent educationist Shams al-Din was.’ 

2. Fakhr al-Dln al-Zarrad al-Samanliwl al-Dihluxvi 
[d. 74811347} 

He read with Shams al-Din al-Awadi and other 
reputed teachers of Delhi. He was both a jurist as 
well as a traditionist. He possessed a deep and wide 
knowledge of Hadith literature. While teaching al- 
Hiditya in Delhi he would adduce from the Saljihan 
AljiSdith parallel to those of al-HidHya, strengthening 
thereby the basis of al-Hidaya itself.’ Numerous 
Ahadith abound in his two Arabic treatises on 
SanUl\ namely, the U^ul al-Sama'^ and the Kashf 

1. Ahhhar al-Akkyar, pp. 90-91; Mitral al-Asrar, fol 247a ; Tartkh-u 
Fifuz Shahi, p. 853; Khaz.na, vol. i, p. 349; Subhat al-Matjan, p. 29; 
Hada*iq al-Hanafiyya, pp. 284-85 ; Tadhkira’i-^Ulama \ pp. 86-87; Nuzha, 
p. 147. 

2. Akhbar, p. 90. 

3. Infra, Part II» Chap. II, Sec. III. 

4. ^ 

Nuzha, loc. cit. 

6. Ma*Sril, vol. xxii, No. 5, p. 331. 

6. For extracts from Usui al-SamW, see Nuzka, pp. 106-06. 
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al-Qind'an Wujuh al-Sama\' particularly the chapter 
VIII of the latter that has been devoted to the justi¬ 
fication of Sama^ from the standpoint of Apostolic 
Traditions.* 

Fakhr al-Din participated in the famous inunazara 
on Samtt'' with his preceptor, Nizam al-Din Awliya’. 
At the instance of Muhammad b. Tughlaq, he went 
to Deogir (Dowlatabad) from where he proceeded to 
Makka, thence to Baghdad and attended the lectures 
of eminent Traditionists there. In 748/1347 on his 
way home, he was drowned at sea.^ 

3. DlyH' al-Dln b. Mu'ayyid al-Mulk b. Bsrsag 
BarlSs al-Baranl 

Ever since the commencement of his relationship 
with Nizam al-Din Awliya’, Diy^’ al-Din Barani, the 
famous author of the Tunkh-i-Firuz Shahl, lived at 
Ghiyathpar* and thus had an opportunity to be in close 
contact with him. He was a cultured and widely read 
man of his contemporary India.’ The idea of his 
knowledge of the science of Tradition may be had 
from the references of Aljadlth made in his Tsrlkh^ 
particularly the brief but comparative study between 
Hadith and historiography (TarJkh) he brings to bear 
upon its Muqaddima^ He observes that the study of 
the Qur’an and the Apostolic precepts makes a man 
well-balanced and humane.® He died some time 


1. A Ms. copy of this treatise is in the library of ASB under No. 457 
(Persian Mss.) and ^mother is with Mawiana *Abd al*Majid of Dariyabad, 
near Lucknow (Ma'arif, vol. xxii. No. 6, p. 416). 

2. Ma'arif, loc. cit. 

3. Siyar al-Awltya\ pp. 273-76 ; Ulughkhani, vol. iii, p. 856; 
Akkb&r, pp. 85-H6 ; Khaztna, vol. i, p. 351 ; Tadhkira4-*Ulama pp. 160-61. 
Nuzha, pp. 103-08. 

4. Ahhbar,pp.^^97. 

5. Nuzha, p. 64. 

6. TUfikh^uFxfuz SkUi, pp. 102. 511. 
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after 758/1357 when he completed his Tnrlhh-i-Flrflz 

Shahi.^ 

4. Muhiyy al-Dln b. Jalsl al-Din h. Qutb al-Din 
al-Kashanl[d. 71911319] 

He was one of those disciples of Nizam al-Din 
Awliya’ who took lively interest in Hadith literature. 
He attended the Hadith classes of Nizam al-Din him¬ 
self in which the latter would explain difficult Tra¬ 
ditions.* We have it from the Khazlnat al-Asfiyn' 
that Muhiyy al-Din was a scholar of Hadith, Tafsir 
and Fiqh. He belonj^ed to a hereditary Qadl family 
of Oudh. But as a result of his taking to the life of a 
darwish, he was reduced to the lowest stage of poverty. 
A friend of his brought this to the notice of Sultan 
‘Ala’ al-Din Khaljl who offered him the qadiship of 
Oudh. But Muhiyy al-Din did not accept. He died 
in Delhi in 719/1319.'’ 

5. Nikitin al-Dln '‘Allaml al-Husaynl al-ZafaritbSdi 
I d. 73511334 ] 

Ni?am al-Din ‘AllamI was a scholar of great 
renown. His erudition in Hadith literature earned for 
him the title of Zubdat al-Muliaddithin. He began 
his career as a disciple of Nizam al-Din Awliya’ but, 
presumably on his death, completed the course of 
mystical training at Sayyidwada in Zafarabad, near 
JawnpQr, under Makhdum Asad al-Din Aftab-i-Hind 

1. Tarthk-i’Firtiz Shahi, p, 602. Khazlnat vol. i, p. 346, gives his 
death-date at 738 A.H. which is evidently a mistake. His biographical 
notices will also be found in Khazlna, vol. i, p. 346 ; Tadhhira-i**Ulama\ 
p. 97 ; .and Beale's Oriental Biographical Dictionary, p. 288. 

2. Styar al-Awlxya’, p. 102. 

3. Vol. i, p. 325. 

4. Styar al-Awliya', PP- 276 seq ; Ahhbar, pp. 91-02; HadU'iq, p. 276; 
Tadhhira^uVlamU', pp. 221-22; Nuzha, pp. 163-64. 
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(661-793),‘ a saint, who made ‘Allaml his Khalifa. 
He compiled two treatises on Sufism, the one in 
Arabic called Zud al-SulaJt^' and the other in Persian 
called Zad al-SnlikSn. He died at Zafaribad in 
735/1334.* 

6. Shaykh Nafir al-Dln Chiragh-i-Dihli 
[ d. 757i 13^6 ] 

Nasir al-Din Mahmud b. Yahya b. ‘Abd al-Latif 
al-Husaynl al-Yazdl al-Awadi who became famous 
under his surname Chiriigh-i-Dihli, the Light of 
Delhi, succeeded Nizam al-Din Awliya’ in the spiritual 
hierarchy of GhiyathpQr. He read Islamic sciences 
with Muhiyy al-Din al-Kashanl, Shams al-Din 
Muhammad al-Awadi and others. He was fairly con¬ 
versant with Hadith literature, as his dis¬ 

courses, Khayr al-Majdlis, testifies.^ He died in 
Delhi on Friday, Ramadan 18, 757/September, 1356.* 

7. Sayyid Muhammad Gisii DaMz 
(721-82511321-1422) 

AbQ M-Fath Sadr al-Din Muhammad b. Yusuf b. 
‘Ali al-Husayni al-Dihlawi commonly called Gisu 
DarUz, ‘the Long Locked,’ was a saint of great renown. 
He was a disciple of Chiragh-i-Dihli and succeeded 
him' in the Khanqa of Ghiyathpur. Born in Delhi on 
Rajab 4, 721/July, 1321, he read with Sharf al-Din al- 
Kathhili, Taj al-Din Muqaddam and Qadi ‘Abd al- 
Muqtadir (d, 791). In 801/1399, he quitted Delhi on 
account of Timflr’s invasion and after spending several 
years in Gujarat and Dawlatabad he reached Gulbarga 
in 815/1412 and was received with every mark of 

1. For his biography, see Fasih al-DXa, SAarji A/anMm<r«/s of Jawn- 
put (JawDpur, 1922). p. 97. 

2. Tajalli-i-Nur, p. 22; Ma'arif, vol. xxv. No. 6, p. 346; Nusha, 
p. 175. 

3. Ma'Urif, vol. xxii, No. 6, p. 331. The Khayr al-Majalis was 
compiled in the course of 755-66 A.H. by Poet Hamid, a disciple of Nizam 
al.DXn AwllyS* {Ahhbar al-AkhyUr, p. 80). 

4. S.yar al Awltya\ pp. 236 seq.; Ahhbar, p. 74; Khai.na, vol. i, 
p. 354; Tadhhira-i^ViamS*, p. 86. 
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respect by Sultan Firuz Shah Bahmani (800-25/1397- 
1422). Prince Ahmad Shah became his disciple and 
built for him a fine house with a convent attached to 
it. He died there on Monday, Dhu ’1-Qa‘da 26, 825/ 
October, 1422.* 

Sayyid Muhammad Gisu Daraz is said to have 
written over one hundred books on different branches 
of Islamic learning.^ His works on Hadith are as 
follows: 

(i) Shark MashCiriq al-Anwur. The peculiar 
feature of this commentary is the interpreta¬ 
tion of Ahadith from the point of view of 
Sufism.* 

(i*) Tarjumil-i-Mashariq al-Anwar, a Persian 
translation of the Mashariq al-Anwar* 

{Hi) Kitab al-Arba‘in, a treatise of select forty 
Traditions. The author added to every 
Iladith parallel sayings of the Sahaba, 
Tabi'un and Masha’ikh.* 

{iv) A treatise on Sirat al-Nabi.® 

8. Shaykh Wajih al-Din 

Another eminent disciple of Chiragh-i-Dihli, who 
was well-versed in Hadith literature, was Wajih al-Din. 
He flourished in the 8th century. His title to fame 
rests on his being the author of Miftah al-Jinat^ (the 
Key to Paradise), a Persian dissertation containing 
directions regarding prayers {awrad), religious obser¬ 
vances and moral conduct. The book, as the author 
states in the Muqaddima, is based on the Qur’an and 
the most Safytlt, ‘approved,’ treatise on Tradition* and 
that is presumably the MashSriq al-Anwilr. A Ms. 

1. Firishta, vol. i, p. 316 ; Akkbar, pp. 123 seq ; Khaz^na, pp. 381. 
82; Tadhkifa‘U*Ulaina\ p. 82; Nuzha, vol. iii. (Ms), s.v. Md. b. Yusuf 
b. 'All al-Husayni al-DihlawI; Beale, op. cit., p. 187 ; Rieu, Persian Mss. 
vol i, p. 347b. 

2. Nuzhut loc. cit. 3. Ibid. 4. Ibid. 5. Ibid. 

6. Ibid. 7. HajI Khalifa, op. cit., vol vi, p. II. 

8. Rieu, Persian Mss., vol. i, pp. 40*41. 
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copy of this work transcribed in 1084/1673 is in the 
British Museum.’ 

9. Q^4i Shthab al-Din DawlatCLbCldi 
[ d. 84911445 ] 

Malik a]-‘Ulama’ Shihab al-Din b. Shams al-Din 
b. ‘Umar al-Zawuli al-Ghaznawi al-Dawlatabadi, a 
celebrated scholar of the early 9th century A.H., was 
born at Dawlatabad in the Deccan. He was educated 
in Delhi under distinguished professors like Mu'in al- 
Din ‘Imra'nl (d.circ. 807), Mawlana Khawajgl (d. 819) 
and Qadi ‘Abd al-Muqtadir al-Shuraihi (d. 791) of whom 
the last mentioned scholar, who was a disciple of 
Chiragh-i-Dihll,* was his spiritual guide. During 
Timur’s invasion, he migrated along with Mawlana 
Khawajgl to Kalpl’ whence he came over to Jawnpur 
and settled there permanently. Shihab al-Din enjoyed 
patronage of Sultan Ibrahim al-Sharql (804-44/1401-40) 
who conferred on him the title of Malik al-Ulamil\ 
‘the Prince of the Scholars.’ He died on Kajab 25, 
849/October, 1445, and was buried beside the Atala 
mosque of Ibrahim Sharqi at Jawnpur.* 

Shihab al-Din left us, among other works,* a 
treatise on the excellence of the Sayyids, entitled 
ManHqib al-Scidat or Sharaf al-Sudat, wherein he 
quoted copiously verses from the Qur’an and Ahadlth 
from the Mashariq al-Anwar, Ma^abili al-Sunm, 


1. No.6«l,fol. S44. 

2. Nuzha, p. 71. 

3. Hunter, Imperial Gazetteer, (Oxford 1908), vol. xiv, p. 317. 

4. Firishta, vol. ii, p. 306 ; AkhhUr, pp. 156, 169-70 ; Subhat aU 

Marjan, p. 29 ; Ma*athar al* Kiram, pp. 188-89; Nawwab Siddlq Hasan, 
Ahjad aWVlum (Bhupal 1295), p. 893; Tiqsar (Bhupal, 1298 

A.H.), p. 164; Khaztna, vol, i, pp. 390-92; Thaiia' Ullah, Tadhkira *Ulamd* 
•i-Jawnpur (Calcutta, 1934) pp. 19-23; Taj alii-i-Nur, vol. ii, p. 33; Hada'iq, 
p. 319; Tadhkira-i~*Ulama/ pp. HS-S9 ; Hayat’i-Shibli, pp. 11-13; Storey, 
Persian Literature (London, 1927), Section i, pp. 9-10; Ency. ef IslSm^ 
vol. i. p. 932. 

5. Brockelmann, Geschickte (Leiden, 1938} Sup. I, pp. 309-10. 
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Mishhlt al-Masohili and Shark Ma'dni al-Athdr by al- 
Tahawi.’ 

10. Mawldnd Khawdjgl al-Kcirawl [ d. S7SI1473] 

Shams a]-Dln Khawajgl b. Ahmad b. Shams al- 
Dln aJ-‘Uraydl al-Multani al-Karawi traced his descent 
from Isma‘ll b. Ja‘far al-Sadiq (cl. 148 ). lie was a Sufi 
scholar and compiled an with Traditions select¬ 

ed from the Masfulriq al-Amtw and committed it to 
memory. He died at his native place; at Kara, near 
Allahabad, on Muharram 18, 87 c/Ma 3 ', 147d.’ Ilis 
tomb* which was on the bank of the Ganges hus been 
washed away as late as 1940. Though we have no 
evidence connecting him with the Traditionists of the 
School of Nizam al-Din, nevertheless w'e presume him 
to be one of" them inasmuch as he flourished in Oudh 
which was under the sphere of influence of the dis¬ 
ciples of Nizam-al-Din, such as Shams al-Din al- 
Awadl, Nasir al-Din Chiragh-i-Dihli and others.* 

II. SHARAF AL-DlN AL-MANIRl AND HIS 
SCHOOL OF MUHADDITHUN 

Makhdum al-Mulk Sharaf al-Dln al-Manirl al-Bihdri 
[661‘78211263^13S1 ] 

Sharaf al-Din Ahmad b. Yahya al-Maniri, the 
celebrated saint of Bihar, was'born on Friday, Shawwal, 
661/August, 1263, at Manir,' a village 60 miles oil from 

f 

1. Infra, Retrospect, VI. 

2. Nuzha, vol. iii, s.v. Shams al-Din Khawajgl. 

3. His tomb enshrined the following inscription composed by 
Khawajgl himself; 

cy* /• c> ' jr-j* 

4. Supra, d. Nuzha, pp. 170. No, 268, 171. No. 272. 

5. Manir has been variously read as Munair, Maner and Munayr 
[Calcutta Review, vol. Ixxi (April-Jtine 1939), p. 195]. For correct read¬ 
ing, *AW al-Hayy, Nuzha (Hyderabad, 1150), p. 9. 
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the present Bihar Sharif in Patna. lie was educated 
at SunargSon under the fostering care of his teacher 
(afterwards, father-in-law) Abu Taw’ama al-Hanbali. 
On the conclusion of his studies in 691/1291, he 
proceeded to Delhi, had an interview with Shaykh 
Nizam al-Din Awliya’* and then wont to Lahore and 
became a disciple of Shaykh Najib al-Din al-FirdawsI 
(d. 733).* He subsequently spent the next thirty years 
of his life in the forests of Dihlya and Kajgir in the 
meditation of and in holding communion with God. 
Sometime between 720-24/1320-24, he gave up the life 
of seclusion and started the career of a spiritual guide. 
His Khanqa at Manir, which had originally been built 
up by his friends and admirers, was, later, extended 
and rebuilt by Sultan Muhammad b. Tughlaq w'ho, 
also, assigned the Pargana of Kajgir to meet its ex¬ 
penses. The monument stands to this day. The 
Makhdtim died at Manir on Shawwal 6, 782/January, 
1381.* 

Sharaf al-Din was an outstanding Traditionist of 
Sharaf al-Din, as a this part of India. He w'as thorough- 
Traditionist ]y acquainted with all the branches 

ofHadith literature, viz., 7/w; Ta'xcil al-ljadlth, ''llm 
Rijal al-lladUh and 'llm Mustalafydi al-Hadith.* His 


1. Mir*at al-Asrar, fol. 462a 

also Nuzha, p. 9; Ma'arif, vol. xxiii. No. 4, p. 297. 

2. He was a disciple of Rukn al-DIn al-Firdawsi (d. 724), the 
pioneer of the Firdawsi order in India {Khaztna, vol. ii, p. 286)-. 

3. p. 109; A/t>’a/foil. 461a, 461b ; Khazina, vol. ii, 
pp. 290 seq; Tadhkira-i-’Ulama^, p. 84; Nuzha, pp. 8-10; Beale, pp. 249, 254; 
Bankipur Catalogue, xvi, 25; A'xn i-Akhan ; vol. II. p 219. S. K. Rahman, 
Calcutta Review, vol. Ixxi (April-June 1939), pp 195-214, art. Shaykh 
Sharaf al-DIn Ahmad Yahya of Munayr ; Ma’arif, vol. xxiii. No, 4, p. 297. 

4. I.e., the sciences of interpretation, transmition and technique 
of Traditions. For details on these aspects of Hadith literature, vide 
Abjad aWUlum, pp. 289, 354; Mi/tah aUSunna, pp. 'l45,160. 
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Maktuhiit and books on Sufism' are interspersed with 
Aljadit.h both verbatim and reproduced. This is 
not all At times he would devote pages of his works 
for the discussion of the different aspects of the 
science, e.g.., Riwayat hi'l-Ma^na (narration of the 
Traditions and not the wordings thereof), Shurut al- 
RXWi (conditions for an approved transmitter) and so 
on and so forth. In his works references have been 
made of the Sahllian, the Musnad of Abu Ya‘la al- 
Maw.sili, Shark al~Masabih and Mashuriq al-Anwar. 
Further, a copy of Shark Sahlh Muslim by al-Nawawl 
(d. 672) is believed to have been in his possession for 
the purpose of his study.* IJe is credited to have, for 
the first time, introduced the teaching of the Sahihan 
in Bihar, nay in India.^ He was not merely well- 
conversant with Hadith. As a matter of fact, he prac¬ 
tised it to such an e.xtent that he did never in his life 
taste melon simply because there was nothing to show 
that the Prophet of Islam had tasted it.’ Last but not 
the least, he was an authority of the mystical teachings 
of both the Qur’an and the Sunna.^ 

As both Nizam al-Din Awliya’ of Delhi and Sharaf 
al-Din al-Manirl of Bihar were Sufis and contributed 
materially to the cause of Hadith literature in this 
country, an estimate of their achievement in this regard 
may not be out of place here. 

Sharaf al-Din played the role of a leading spiritual 
A comparative esti' guide in Bihar as did Nizam al-Din 
mate of Sharaf ai- iVwllya’ in Delhi. Both were scho- 
Din and Nizam ai- Jgjjjjjjjj. learning. As to their 

1. For his works, see Cal. Review, pp. 210-11. 

2. Cal. Review, pp. 197. 211 ; Ma'arif, vol. xxii. No. 6, pp. 331-32; 
Shah Najm ai-D!n, Ma’arif, vol. xxiii. No. 4. pp. 295-98 art : 

3. See Infra, p. 77. 

4. Cf. his Khawan-i-Puf-uNi'mat (Ahmadi Press, Patna, 1321 
A.H.), 8rd Majlis, p. 8. 

3. Nughu, p. 10. 
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Din Awllya’, as attainments in the field of Hadith 
Traditionists. literature, the former seems to have 

carried away the palms. This was because of the fact 
that Nizam al-Din Awliya’ began the stud}' of Hadith 
late in life, and had no access to an}' standard work 
on the subject, besides al-Saghani’s MasJiSrig al- 
AnwJr'^ whereas Sharaf al-Din had the advantage of 
being educated under the ITanbalite Abu Taw’ama 
who must, of necessity, have laid stress on lladith. 
Naturally enough, he became more conversant with 
Hadith literature. Further, unlike Nizam al-Din AwliyS’, 
Sharaf al-Dln had access to quite a large number of 
works on Hadith^ which he presumably collected from 
his teacher^ as also from his friends. The fact that 
Shaykh Zain al-Din of Dewa* presented to him a 
copy of the Sah'ih of Muslim,’ supports our contention. 

Now a word about the Traditionists of his school. 

7. Shaykh Mu^affar al-Balkhi [d. 786/1384 ] 

Muzaffar b. Shams al-Din al-Balkhi was the 
Khalifa^ representative, of Sharaf al-Din al-Maniri. 
Born and educated at Delhi, Muzaffar was appointed 
by Firuz Shah Tughlaq (752-90/1351-80) a Profes¬ 
sor of Kushk La‘l College in Delhi. As his father 
Shams al-Din was a disciple of Ahmad alias Chirm 
Push (skin-dressed), a saint of Bihar, he naturally 
desired that his son Muzaffar, too, were initiated by the 
Chirm Push. Because the Chirm POsh was an un¬ 
lettered saint, Muzaffar preferred Sharaf al-Din al- 
Maniri to him. But owing to his official preoccupation 
in Delhi, he could not join the Khanqd of Sharaf al- 
Din until 25 years after his initiation during which 
period, however, Muzaffar recieved instructions by 

1. Supra, p. 59. 

2. Ma*arif, vol. xxiii. No. 4, loc. cit. 

3. Infra, pp. 76-77. 

4. He was a scholar of the 8th century {Nuzha, p. 46}. 

5. Ibid., Ma*arif, vol. xxiii,|No. 4, p. 296. 
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correspondfence. He then came over to Manir along 
with the members of his family. In recognition of 
his profound scholarship in Islamic sciences, Muzaffar 
got the sobriquet of Im5m from his teacher Sharaf 
al-Din. 

He prepared a commentry on the Mashdriq al- 
Muzaffar, a' a Aiiu'or, which, however, does not 

Traditionist Seem to liave Jong survived his death. 

His role as a Traditionist can be had from the fact 
that he issued a san-jd to his nephew and disciple 
Husain Nawsha-i-Tawhid as follows : 

a^ ^ ^ B L SC XJ ^ y LlxAiJ d ^ v'%'' l' i ^ 

[ I do hereby certify that Husain has got sanad 
in HadTth from me having read the Sahihs 
of Muslim and al-Hukharl from the begin¬ 
ning to the end and scrutinizing (every) word 
with me.] * 

After the demise of his dearly beloved preceptor, 
Sharaf al-Din al-Maniri, Muzaffar migrated to Mabka 
and eventually died at Aden in Jumada I, 788/June, 
1384.* 

2. Husain b. MuHzz al-Biharl [ d. 84411441 J 

Husain alias Nawsha-i-Tawhid was a nephew and 
Khalifa of Muzaffar al-Balbhl. He was a mystic 
of the Firdawsj order as well as a Traditionist. 
Brought up by Makhdum Sharaf al-Din, Nawsha read 
the Sahthan with his uncle Muzaffar thoroughly well.* 
His father Shaykh al-Islam Mu’izz al-Bihari, who was 

1. Ma'arif, vol. xxiii, No. 4. p. 298. 

2. Akhbar, p. 110 : Mtr'at'i-Asrary fol. 620a ; Khaz'ina, vol. ii, p. 299; 
Ma*3rif, vol. xxiii. No. 4, p. 298 ; Nuzha (Ms.), vol. iii, s.v. Husain b. 
Mu'izz al-Biharl; WahshJ Nigrami, Wafayat al Akkyar (Lucknow, 1320 
A.H.). p. 99. 

3. Supra. 
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himself a Traclitionist of some distinction, made a 
present to him of a copy of the Sahih of Muslim, 
transcribed on a silk brocade in beautiful Arabic 
callii^raphy, as a token of the latter’s great interest for 
Haciith literature.' He accompanied his uncle to al- 
Hijaz and further studied the science of Tradition at 
Aden under al-Khatlb al-‘AdanL 

Na\vsha-i-Ta\vhid added to the Khanqct of Manir 
a number t)f llaJirh works which were brought from 
al-Hijaz. He wrote several books on mysticism, the 
famous being IladarJt-i-Khains, and a Diwan in 
PersMii. His treatise called Risifhr Aic'rad-i-Dah 
Fd^It is full of Ahadfih not only from the Sihah Sitta 
but also from Sunan of al-Baihaql and the Muatadrak 
of al-Tlnkim al-Nbsabtiri. He died at Manir in Dhu ’1- 
Hijja,8+4'May, 1441.* 

3. Ahmad Langar-i-Darlyif b. Hasan h. Mu^affar 
al-Dihdrl [d. S9J17486] 

He succeeded his father in the KhOnqa of Manir. 
He committed to memory' the entire Masiibih al- 
Sunn i within six months in order to get applause and 
approbation from his grandfather Muzalfar al-Balkhl. 
In his Munis al-Qulub, a collection of his Malfu^at, 
discources, Ahmad freel}' quotes from the SahiJiSn, 
the Mashdriq al-Anxp3.r and other Hadith compila¬ 
tions. He died in 891/1486’ and with him perhaps 
terminated the line of the reputed scholars of the house 
of Muzaflfar al-Balkhi who succeeded in the KhdnqH of 
Manir. 

1. Muhammad Shu'aib, Manaqib al-Asftya\ p. 160, quoted in 
Ma'arif, vol. xxiv, No. 4, p. 251. 

2. Akhbar, pp. 114 seq. ; Nusha (Ms.), vol. iii. s.v. Husain b. Mu'izz 
al-Bihari; Ma'arif, vol. xxiii. No. 4, pp. 298-99 ; vol. xxiv, No. 4, 
p. 251, note 2. 

3. Ma*arif, vol. xxiii, No, 4, p. 299. 
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III. *ALl AL-HAMADANI AND HIS 
SCHOOL IN KASHMIR 

Hadith was first brought to Kashmir by Sayyid 
Amir-i-Kabir ‘Ali b. Shihab al-Hamadani, an itinerant 
darwish of Khurasan, who entered the territory in 
773/1371 with a retinue of seven hundred followers. 
He was a great success as a missionary in Kashmir 
where he and his disciples were mainly responsible 
for the expansion of Islam.’ So great was his influ¬ 
ence over there that Sultan Outb al-Din, the ruler 
of Kashmir (770-95/1368-92), took i)ride in accepting 
his discipleship. Al-HamadanI spent in that country 
the last years of his life and died on Dhu ’1-Hijja 6, 
786/January, 1385, while on his way to Persia. He 
was buried at Khutlan in the Transoxania.’ 

Al-Hamadani has to his credit the following dis¬ 
sertations on Hadith : 

(1) Al-Sab''tn ft Fada'il Amir al-Mu'minin, a 
collection of seventy Traditions dealing with excel¬ 
lences of AM bait, the descendants of the Prophet. 
The bulk of these .Ahadith have been gathered from 
the Musnad of Firdaus al-Daylami, a book not con¬ 
sidered reliable by the Traditionists. 

(2) Arba‘ifi Amlrlyya, a collection of forty Tradi¬ 
tions which al-Hamadani transmitted from Anas b. 
Malik on the authority of his Shaykh Najm al-Din al- 
Adhkam (d. 778).’ 

1. Arnold, Preaching of Islam, p, 292. 

2, Jami, Nafahat, pp. 399-400; KhawSja A’zam Shah, Tartkh-i- 
iRTasAmir (Lahore, 1303, A.H.), pp. 36>37; JMir*at4~Asrar» foil. 323 seq ; 
Khazina, vol. ii, pp. 293 seq ; Hada*iq, pp. 297-98 ; Tadhkira-i-'Ulama\ p. 
148; Nuzha, pp. 87 seq; Firishta, vol. ii, pp, 339; Beale, p. 238 ; Newell, 
History of Cashmere, JASB, vol. xxiii, p. 414 ; vol. xxxiii, p. 278- For 
other references, vide Rieu, Persian Mss., vol. ii, p. 4476. 

8. Brockelmann, Geschichte, vol, ii, p. 211; Nuzha, pp. 89-90. 
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Besides, his Dhakhirat al-Multik, a treatise on 
political philosophy, abounds with Traditions, furnish¬ 
ing proof of his mastery of TJadlth literature.* 

Among the followers of ‘All al-Hamadani, Sayyid 
Jamal al-Din was a Muhaddith whom Sultan Qutb al- 
Dln appointed as a teacher in Kashmir.^ 

Khanqd-i-Mu\ill(i in Kashmir & Hadlth. —This 
Khdnqa was built b^'^ Sultan Sikandar, the successor of 
Sultan Qutb al'Dln, in 799/13% for Mir ‘All al- 
Hamadanl’s son Mir Muhammad al-IIanjaclanl (d.809), 
who, on his father’s death, had come to Kashmir with 
three hundred disciples. It was a seat of learning until 
it developed into a seminary of Haji Kashmiri, a Tradi- 
tionist of the 10th century.* 

Qddl Husayn al-Shirdzi. —A native of Shiraz, Husayn 
came to Kashmir with his preceptor Mir Muhammad 
al-Hamadani, Sultan Sikandar appointed him judge in 
his dominion.* Husayn collected Ahddlth Ratanlyya^ 
the forged Traditions emanating from Baba Ratan al- 
Hindi, a master fabricator {u'adda), of the early 7th 
century A.H., who had the audacity to give out that he 
had enjoyed suhbat, companionship of the Prophet.® 

IV. SHAYKH ZAKARIYYA AL-MULTANl AND HIS 
SCHOOL OF MUHADDITH UN AT MULTAN 

Shaykh Baha’ al-Din ZakarTyya (d. 066) was a 
pioneer of Hadlth learning at Multan. After him his 
mantle fell on the shoulders of his sons and grandsons. 
The Traditionist Jamal al-Din al-Uchl and Makhdum- 
i-Jahaniyan Sayyid Jalal al-Din al-Bukhan were the 
products of this centre. 

1. Cf. Bankipur copy No. 943, vol. ix, 194. 

2. Tarlhh-i‘Kashmir, p. 39 ; Khazlna, vol. ii, p. 297. 

3. See below, ch. v, sec. I, No. 13. 

4. nrtkh-^i-Kashmir, p. 39. 

5. Brockelmann. Supplement ii, pp. 626-26. 

6. /sS&a, vol. i, pp. 1087-1101. 
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Jamiil al-Din al-Muhaddith. —He was a disciple 
of Shaykh vSadr al-Din (d. 684), a son and successor of 
Baha’ al-Din. For many years he was a Professor at 
his native town, Uchh, where he taught the Mashariq al- 
Anwar and the Masabih al-Sunna. So devoted was 
he to the Sunna of the Prophet that he used to put on 
coarse garments as the I’rophet did. Jamal al-Din 
flourished in the lirst half of the 8th centurj" A.H.‘ 

Makhdilm-i-JahaniyUn Sayytd Jalal al-Din al- 
Bukhurl (707-S5jl307-83). —jalal al-Din al-Husayn b. 
Ahmaii al-Husayni al-Bukhari al-Uchi was born at 
Uchh in 707/1307. .\fter his education at his native 
town under tjadi Baha’ al-Din al-Uchl and Jamfd al- 
Dln aI-.VIuhaddith,“ he joined the school of Baha’ al- 
Dln Zakarlyya at Multan, which was then being con¬ 
ducted by Shaykh Abu ’1-Fath Rukn al-Din b. Sadr al- 
Din (d. 735), a grandson of Baha’ al- Din. Jlere, on 
finishing within one year the existing courses of study 
comprising the Mashilriq al-Anwdr and the Masabih 
al-Sunna, Jalal al-Din became a disciple of Rukn al- 
Dln. He further received instructions in Sufism at 
Delhi from Shams al-Din al-Awadi and Nasir al-Din 
Chiragh-i-Dihll, in al-Madina from ‘Aflf al-Din ‘Abd 
Allah al-Matarl and also from some other Masha'ikh 
of al-‘Iraq and Egypt. Then he was made Shaykh al"- 
Islam of Sind by Muhammad b. Tughlaq whose 
successor Firuz Shah himself accepted discipleship 
under him. Besides being a saint and scholar of great 
eminence, Jalal al-Din was also a Muhaddith. His 
deep insight into Ahadith impressed him, as did Shaykh 
Nizam al-Din Awliya’, to practise qir'atkhalf al-Imatn 
and Salat al-Janaza ^ala '‘l-Gha'ib? He used to impart 
lessons on Hadith literature, so that we find him lectur- 


1. Khaztna, pp. 11, 37 ; Nuzha, pp. 24-25. 

2. Nuzha, p. 26. 

3. Ibid., p. 29; Khaztna, voL ii, 9. v. Jalal al-Dln al-Bakharl. 
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ing on the Mashnriq al-AnwSr and the Mas/thih al- 
SuntiLi during his sojourn at Delhi in 775/1375 and 
781/1 37 yd fie died at Uchh in 785/1383. * 

Retrospect 

# 

Until the middle of the 0th century A.H., the only 
Hadith compilations available at the great I’niversity 
city of Jawni)ur'’ were the A/^.D/rrm/, llie MasJblh, the 
Mishkat al-Masithih and the Sharh hhfdni 'l-Athar by 
al-Tahaw). This we gather from the perusal tjf the 
S/wnt/aZ-Sar/r?//a treatise written at Jr'wnpur some¬ 
time between 8U7-‘19/]406-45, which cotitains Ahadith 
not only from the aforesaid worhs on Hadith but also 
from al-Hid-lyn, Tafslr al-Kaslishdf, and Tafslr al- 
Baidilzi'l, Fatwd-i-Ondikhtln, Fatxcu- 1 -Tdidrkhdnlya, 
al-Durr al-Manfhur, Shorh Fard'ul Sirdj'tyya by al- 
Tafiazanl, al-Biihr al-Muh'if, Tdrlkh al-Wisab by 
Abu ’l-(.)asim, Akhbdr al-Thimdr, Fara'id at-Baldllyya, 
etc. The quoting of Ahadith from non-Tladlth works 
as mentioned above points to the dearth (>f any com¬ 
prehensive collection of Traditions like the Jaxedmt^ 
Masdnid^ or Sunan works’ during the jieriod under 
review, at Jawnpur. Now, as a result of Timur’s in¬ 
vasion (801-02/1398-09) cultural centres of Delhi were 
mostly diverted to Jawnpur,’ so that the latter became 
a replica of the former and as such the state of affairs 
of Hadith literature at Delhi was not likely to be any 
different from what now obtained at Jawnpur. As a 
matter of fact, during the period under review Delhi, 
as a centre of Hadith learning, does not seem to have 
possessed any more Hadith works than the Mashdriq, 


1. Nuzha, vol. iii. s.v. 'Ala al-DIn b, 'Ali b. As'ad al*DihlawI. 

2. Ahhbar, pp. 133-35 : Nuzha, pp. 28-35 ; lEncy. ot Islam, vol. i, p. 1003. 

3. Law. Promotion of Learning, p. 102. 

4. Cf. M.s. Bankipur, No. 1179 (Persian Mss.). 

5. I.e , Sahih al-Bukhart and JamV al-Tirmidht. 

' P g., Musnad Ahmad b. Hanbal. 

7. E.g„ Sunan Abi Ddwud, aLNasa'i, etc. 

3. Al-Nadwa, March 1941 ; Hayahi-Shibli, pp. 11-13. 
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the Masitbih and the Shark Ma\Jni 'l-Athar. As for 
the Mishkat al-Masciblh, we have no evidence to show 
if it was available at Delhi at the time. 

Below is an attempt to trace the advent of the 
standard works on Hadith literature in Northern India 
during; the period under review. 

1. Sunan of AbQ Dilwud. 

The earliest reference of Ahadith from the Sunan 
of Abu Davvud is noticed in al-Juzjani’s TabaqOt-i- 
Na&ir'i written during the Sultanate of Nasir al-Dln 
Mahmud (644-64) and as such the Sunan must have been 
brought to Delhi by the middle of the 7th century. As 
no trace of the work was found in Delhi subsequently, 
we may presume that it had either been lost or removed 
elsewhere. 

2. MashSriq al'Anwdr. 

The earliest available work on ITadith in India 
was al-Saghan/’s MashSriq al-Anxvdr which had been 
introduced into Delhi by Burhan al-Din MahmOd 
(d. 676), a pupil of al-Saghani, about the middle of the 
7 th century.* By 679/1280 Shaykh Nizam al-Din 
Awllya’ completed his study of the work which he later 
committed to memory.’ Since then the Mashdriq al- 
Anwar began to be more and more popular among the 
Sufi scholars of India. During the time of Sultan 
Muhammad b. Tughlaq (725-52), it was the only avail¬ 
able work on Hadith in Delhi as is evident from the 
fact that the Suitan received bay'a, oath of allegiance, 
from his officials in the presence of the Qur’an and a 
copy of the Mashariq al-Anwdr only.* While leaving 
Delhi for the Deccan on account of Timur’s invasion 

1. Pp. 325-26 ; cf. Ma'arif, vol. xxiv. No. 4, p. 261. 

2. Supra, p. 62. 

3. Supra, p. 69. 

4. TUrihh-Fifiiz ShUhi, p. 495 
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(801-02), the only book on Hadith Gisu DarSz (d. 825), 
the then representative of the spiritual hierarchy found¬ 
ed by Nizam al-r3in, could lay his hand upon and did 
carry with him was a copy of the Mashdriq al-Anwdr 
on which he commented afterwards. This book, i.e., 
the Mashdriq al-Anu'dr, was in evidence not only in 
Delhi, as shown above, but was also found in other 
educational centres of India, r/s., Multan, Uchh and 
Manir. As a matter of fact, the Mashdriq was the 
most popular treatise on Hadith then knr.wn. 

3. Masdbih al-Sunna. 

Al-Baghawi’s Masdbih al-Sunna was probably 
introduced into India by the middle of the 8th century 
as it appears from the fact that the book was taught in 
Delhi and Uchh by Makhdum-i-Jahaniyan Jalal a 1-Din 
al-Bukhari (d. 785) and the Traditionist Jamal al-Din 
al-Uchl respectively, and that it was referred to in the 
works of Sharaf al-Dln Yahya al-Maniri (d. 782).^ 

4'a ^^l-SaJ^ihan* 

Makhdum al-Mulk Sharaf al-Din was the first 
scholar to have made reference of the Sahihdn in his 
works compiled sometime between 741-86/13'!0-84.* 
Of all places the presence of the Sahilidn in the Khdn- 
qd of Manir at this time seems to be a mystery that 
cannot be easily unravelled. Maybe that while a 
student at SunargSon, the Makhdum al-Mulk had pro¬ 
cured them from the collection of his teacher and 
father-in-law AbQ Taw’ama who must have brought 
them with him when coming over to India.’ Further 
the Makhdum had also an additional copy of the SahiJt 
Muslim presented to him by Zain al-Din of Dewa, a 
scholar of the 8th century. To add to that, Shaykh 


1. Supra, p. 68. 

2. Calcutta Review, vol. Ixxxi, p. 210. 
8. Supra, p. 63. 
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al'lslam Mu‘iz^ al-BihSri rewarded his son Nawsha-i- 
Tawhld of the Khanqd with a further copy of the Sahth 
of Muslim. 

5. Sunon Arba\^ Sunan al-Baihaqi and al~ 

Mustadrak. 

Until the death of MakhdCim Sharaf al-Din in 
782/l3'Sl, the Khdnqa of Manir possessed only the 
Sahlhdn, the Masahlh al-Sunnn, the Mashdriq nnd the 
Musnird of Abu Yada al-TvIawsili. Subsequently the 
Khdnqd was enriched by the addition to it of the 
Sunan Arha\ the Sunan of al-l3aihaqi and the Mns- 
tadrak of al-Hakiin al-Nisaburi brought by Nawsha-i- 
Tawhid from al-IIijaz. 

6. Shark Ma'dni 'l-Aihdr. 

The Ma‘ani’I-Athar by al-Tahawi (d. 320) was 
introduced into Delhi towards the middle of the 8th 
century as the work has been referred to in Sharaf 
Muhammad al-‘Attari’s Fated'id-i-Firilz Shdht, a work 
on Fiqh dedicated tv) Sultan Firuz Shah Ttighlaq (752- 
90).® The work was also available at Jawnpur. 

7. Musnad Firdaws al-Daylam'i. 

This work was brought to Kashmir by Arnir-i- 
Kabir Shihab al-Uamadani (d. 786) but does not seem to 
have been utilized by anybody excepting himself utiliz¬ 
ing it as he did in compiling his al-SaFln. 

8. Mishkdt al-Ma^abih. 

The Mishkdt al-Mnsdhih by al-Tabrizt (d. 739) 
appears to have been introduced into India in the 
beginning of the 9th century, if not earlier, as the w'orks 
were available at Jawnpur at this time. 


1. i.f.the Sunan oi Abu Dawud, al-Nasa’I and Ibn Maja and the. 
J^mi* of al-TirmkIhl. 

2. Bankipur Catalogue, vol. xiv. No. 1225. 
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To sum up, the following works on Hadith litera¬ 
ture were found extant in different cultural seats of 
Northern India during the period under review : 

Sihah Sitia; 

Masilblh alStinna ; 

Mashfitiq nl-Anwar; 

Mishkai al-Masahlh ; 

Sharh Ma'ani 'l-Aihar; 

Sunan al-Baihaql; 

Al-M unto (Irak li 'l-Hakim ; 

Musnad of Firdaws ; and 
Musnad of x\bu Ya‘Ia al-Mawsili. 



CHAPTER IV 

RENAISSANCE OF IfADITJJ LEARNING IN 
• INDIA [820-992/1417-1584] 

Seciion I. Transmission of Hadith to India 
from al-Hijaz 

T he rise of the Hahinanis in the Deccan and the 
Muzaffar Shahi dynasty in Gujarat towards the 
middle of the 8th century and the beginning of the 
9 th century respectively ushered in the millennium for 
the cultivation of Hadith literature in that part of the 
country from where the science subsequently made its 
way to Northern India. The period of one hundred 
and eighty years covered by the rule of these neigh¬ 
bouring Muslim kingdoms was a landmark in the 
domain of cultural activities. Enlightened and accom¬ 
plished, Sultans of both these houses displayed mar¬ 
vellous zeal for the promotion of learning in their 
respective dominions. With that end in view, they 
invited to their capitals men of letters from far and 
near, and extended to them their lavish munificence. 
Few dynasties during the Muslim hegemony in India 
could produce a ruler of the attainments of Firuz Shah 
Bahmani (800-25/1397-1422) or Muzaffar II (917- 
32/1511-25), the royal Maecenas of Gujarat. A good 
linguist, the former used to send ships every year from 
the ports of Goa and Chaul to different countries, 
particularly to invite to his court men celebrated for 
their learning.* Whereas the latter promoted learning 
with great zeal, and men of letters from Persia, Arabia 
and Turkey found it worthwhile to settle in Gujarat 
in his liberal reign.* Not the Sultans alone but some 
of their viziers also distinguished themselves as edu¬ 
cationists and patrons of learning. Mention in this 
respect may be made of Mahmud Gawan of Deccan 
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and Asaf Khan of Gujarat. They were; both tradi- 
tionists and scholars, and, in spite of their onerous 
slate duties, devoted themselves to literary activities, 
and spent most of their incomes on the maintenance of 
the poor and famished litterateurs living in different 
parts of the Muslim World. As a matter of fact, the 
Deccan, under the Bahmanis, and Gujarat under the 
Muzaffar Shahis, became a cynosure for the scholars, 
litteraietirs^ poets and takmted person, desirous of 
obtaining patronage. As a result, the Muhaddithun 
from al-Ilijaz and Egypt began to flock to their 
kingdoms. This mass movement of traditionists was 
due as much to the love and reverence shown to the 
Apostolic tradition by the Sultans as also to the easy 
means of communications, now available, by the open¬ 
ing of the pilgrim-route across the Arabian Sea in place 
of the long and hazardous land-route hitherto used by 
the Indian Muslims. Henceforth, regular sailings were 
arranged under the orders of the Sultans during the 
pilgrimage season from the ports of South India 
particularly from those of Gujarat which then came to 
be known as Bab Makka, the Gate of Makka. ‘ Further, 
as the commerce of the Arabs with South Indian ports, 
that had long been established, now became extensive, 
sailings were undertaken more frequently.* The 
intimate relationship, which thus subsisted between 
India and Arabia, coupled with liberal patronage 
extended to the Traditionists by the aforesaid royal 
houses, played a vital part in the diffusion of Hadith 
learning in India. 

Before going into details of the migration of the 
Traditionists just referred to, it will not be out of 
place here to find out whether religious learning was 

1. Cambridge History of India, III, p. 312; Ma'arif, Vol. XXll, No, 4, 

p. 266. 

2. Uany a Traditionist, too, came to India for the purpose of trade but 
finding great scope lor carrying on cultural activities in the Deccan and 
GuJarSt, they permanently settled there (Infra, p. 82). 
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introduced into the Muslim settlements of South India 
which had come into being under the auspices of 
the Arab traders and missionaries prior to the Muslim 
conquest.* 

The history of the introduction of religious learn¬ 
ing into South India is shrouded in darkness. The 
erection of as many as eleven mosques on the Malabar 
Coast in the 3rd century of the Hijra,* however, sug¬ 
gests that with the progress of missionary activities in 
that part of the country religious learning must have 
been introduced there. For, after all, the neo-Muslims 
had to be given instructions in the rudiments of 
Islamic rites and rituals. As a matter of fact, the 
Arabs were as much solicitous for new converts as for 
turning them into good Muslims. With this end in 
view, they built mosques wherever they found some 
converts. Ordinarily, a mosque served a twofold pur¬ 
pose. It was, first, a place for congregational services 
and, secondly, an institution for imparting 
religious instructions; so that religious education flour¬ 
ished side by side with conversion. Thus, the raising 
of a mosque in the early Islam necessarily meant the 
foundation of a religious institution.* We can, there¬ 
fore, reasonably hold that the introduction of religious 
learning into South India dated as far back as the 3rd 
century A.H. when mosques were founded on the Mala¬ 
bar Coast. Henceforward, with the expansion of Islam 
and the establishment of Arab colonies there, there 
rose chapels and splendid mosques on all sides* which, 

1. Muslim settlements were founded on the Malabar Coast. Ma'bar 
(Coromandal Coast) and Gujarat. For details, see Nadawi, *Arab wa 
Hind ke Ta’lluqdt, pp. 266, 302. 

2. Zayn al-l)in, Tuhfat al-Mujahidin, ed. Hyderabad, pp. 14-21; 
Tara Chand, Influence of Islam on Jnaian Culture, p. 35 ; Preaching of , 
Islam, p. 266 ; Dacca University Journal, vol. xvi, 1942, p 82, art. Early 
Expaniion of Islam in South India. 

3. Ency. of Islam, Vol. Ill, pp. 360-63. 

4 Mas'udI, Murvj dl-Dhahab, ed Menard, Paris, Vol. I, p. 382; 
also Nadwl, pp. 269, 280-81, 283 seq. 
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evidently, developed into scats of Islamic learning. 
Further, institution in the 4th century of the office of 
Qadi in the kingdom of Zamorin* shows the growing 
activities of the Islamic Shari‘a there. 

That, having been introduced in the 3rd century, 
Islamic learning went on gaining in popularity in the 
Muslim colonies of South India, is abundantly clear 
from the account of Ibn Hattuta. By his time, i.e., 
the middle of the 8th century, religious learning was 
so much in evidence and the number of learners 
increased so vastly in the Muslim settlement of 
Honawar (modern Ilonavar in the district of Kanara, 
Bombay Presidency) that as many as thirteen schools 
for the girls and twenty-three for the boys had to be 
built there. The ladies of this settlement, en masse, 
were memorisers, of the Our’fin—an extra¬ 

ordinary feature of the great popularity of religious 
learning seldom to be met with anywhere at the time.* 
At Manjarur (Mangalore in South Kanara, Madras), 
Ibn Battuta saw a Shafi‘ite q5di, Badr al-Uin al- 
Ma'bari by name, who, over and above his official 
duties, used to carry on teaching work at a school 
in the city.* In the Jjlmi‘ of IIllI, again, a number 
of students were found receiving instructions, while 
their board and lodging were supplied gratis* The 
mosques he saw at Calicut likewise provided for reli¬ 
gious teachings. 

The foregoing lines amply demonstrate how wide¬ 
spread religious education was among the Muslim 
settlements of South India on the eve of the Muslim 

1. Nadawi, p. 279, quoting from *Aja'ib aUHind, by Buzarg b. 
ShahrTyar (Leiden, 1836), p. 144. 

2. Ibn Battuta, op. cit., Vol. IV, pp. 66-67. 

3. Ibid., pp. 79-80. 

4. Ibid., pp. 81-82. Hill has been identified with Mount Delly, 16 
miles north of Cannanore in the Province of Madras [Gibb, Ibn Batfuta, 
TravWs in Asia 6* Africa (London 1929), Vol. II, p. 296; Nadawi, p. 292]: 
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conquest. Whether with the growth of religious learn¬ 
ing the study of Iladith was pursued alongside that of 
the Qur’Sn remains yet to be seen. 

Unlike the Muslims of Northern India who pro¬ 
fessed the Hanafite School of Law, those of the South 
were Shafi'ites,' the former representing the religious 
learning of the Central Asia, viz., F'iqh,* while the 
latter that of al-HijSz, viz., Hadith—a state of things 
that cannot but serve as an object lesson for our present 
query. After all, the ShafiMtes were more attached to 
Hadith’ than the Hanafites who concerned themselves 
more with Fiqh, as we have already observed.’ 

The Moorish traveller Ibn Battuta to whom we 
owe some interesting sidelights on the religious and 
cultural life of the Muslims of South India, does not, 
however, refer to have seen any Muhaddith there. 
Incidentally, he came across many a Shafi'ite jurist 
(faqih) in the Muslim colonies.’ About fifty years after 
Ibn Battuta had visited the South, there were found in 
some towns of the Deccan a number of Muhaddithun 
who were recipients of endowments from Sultan 
MabmQd Shah Bahmani I (780-99/1378-97).® Who 
were these MuhaddithCtn, is the question that naturally 
presents itself to us. Firishta, who furnishes this piece 
of information, does not give us any details. One thing 
that emerges out of it is that these Traditionists were 
not foreigners. For, in that case we would have 
some of their names at least preserved in the biographi¬ 
cal literatures of the 8th or the 9th century scholars 
who had evidently migrated to the Deccan. Nor did 
they belong to Northern India either, where Muhaddith, 

1. C(. Ibn Battuta, pp. 66. 68. 80. 88 ; Nadawl. p. 259, 

2. Ma’arif. VoL XXII. No. 4. pp. 263-64. 

3. Shah Wall Allah al»Dihlawl, aUInsaf, ed. Mujtaba’i Press (Delhi. 
1900). pp. 77. 79-80. 

4. Supra, p. 55. 

5. Pages 66,68. 78. 80. 88, 90. 

6. Firishta, Vol. 1. p. 308, 
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in the true sense of the term, was scarcely known at 
the time. Hence, in all probability, they were the 
natives of South India. This hypothesis gains in 
strength from the presence in South India at the time 
of Ibn Battuta of the ShalVite scholars who may well be 
called Muhaddithun. We may, therefore, safely pre* 
sumethat the Shafi'l Fuqaha’ of Ibn Battuta’s descrip¬ 
tion were the self-same persons who were later identi¬ 
fied as Muhaddithun by Firishta—Muhaddithun who 
then came to settle in the Deccan under the patronage 
of the Bihmani Sultfins. This hypothesis, further, 
leads us to conclude that before the Bahmanis and the 
Muziffar Shahis came to power, Iladith literature had 
already been introduced into South India by the 
Shafihte scholars, although the 9th century marked the 
dawn of its new era. 


During the first quarter of the 9th century w'hile 
Tk. Iladith literature was just in the 

MuhaddithQn through process of being transmitted to India, 
r**lf*L it^^‘*l**' ^ DGw school of MuhaddithQn sprang 

up in Lgypt under the leadership of 
Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalanl (773-852), one of the greatest 
Traditionists Islam has ever produced.* This school 
produced among others ‘Abd al-Rahman al-SakhawI 
(831-902) and Zain al-Din Zakarlyya al-Ansarl (826- 
925), the two outstanding Traditionists of their time. 
Of them, the first had Haramayn as the centre of his 
activities,* while the other, al-Qahira.* It was Ibn 
Hajar al-HaythamI (909-974), a worthy pupil of Zaka¬ 
rlyya al Ansan who was responsible for enhancing the 
reputation of Makka as a famous seat of Hadith 
learning.* Thus right through the first quarter of 


1. ShadharUI, Vol. VII. pp. 270-73. 

2. Ibid., Vol. VIII. pp. 16-17, 'Abd al-Q5dir al-'Aidarusi, al~NSr 
al-SSfir -An AkhbSr tA-Qam al-’Ashir (Baghdad. 1934), pp. 17-20. 

8 . Al-Nur al-Safir. pp. 122-23; ShadhmrJU, Vol. VIII. pp. 134-36. 

4 . Al Nur al-SSfir, pp. 287-02; ShaiharSt. Vol. VIII, pp, 870-71. 
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the 9th century down to the third quarter of the 
10th century, there flourished, in succession, in both 
Egypt and the Haramayn four schools of Muhaddithun 
which served as the via media for the transmission of 
Iiadith literature to India. 

A noteworthy feature about the founders of these 
^ „ schools was that all of them belonged 

of Hadith, Arabia: to Egypt. 1 mleed, during thc period 
its transmitting centre under review, l‘'gypt was particularly 
rich with Muhaddithun. In addition 
to the traditionists above referred to, it also produced 
in this period al-Suyuti (d. 911) and al-(.Iastall5ni 
(d. 923). To the credit of Jigy])t, may it be said 
that most of the Traditionists who transmitted Hadllh 
to India were either Egyptians or their disciples. 
Nevertheless, Arabia remained the transmitting centre 
from where Iiadith literature eventually made 
its way to India. This was because .Arabia was 
linked up with India in more ways than one and, 
consequently, the Schools of Muhaddithun of the for¬ 
mer became intimate with the latter. As such, the 
Schools of aI-‘AsqalanI and a 1-Ansar! in Egypt, could 
not command that amount of popularity as those of 
al-SakhawI and al-Haythami in al-IIijaz did. Without 
minimising Arabia’s contribution towards the trans¬ 
mission of Hadith in India, in fairness to Egypt, it 
must be said that but for the Egyptian Muhaddithun, 
Hadith literature in this country could not have made 
that much progress as it really did. 

MIGRATION OF THE TRADITIONISTS 

Before we discuss the migration to India of the 
Muhaddithun of the above four schools, it is in the 
fitness of things to saj' a few words about Badr al- 
Damamlnl and Nur al-Din al-ShirazI who were the 
earliest immigrants to India. 
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Badr al-Dln al-Damnmln't {763-827jl361 -1424) 

Badr al-Din Muhammad b. Abl Bakr al-MakhzumI 
al-Iskandarl al-MfiJiki a]-Damamlni reached Gujarat in 
Sha'ban, 820ember, 14]7, during the reign of 
Sultan Ahmad b. Muzaffar Shah (814-43/1411-43).* 
On the eve of his migration to India, he was a 
Professor in the Jami‘ Zabid, in al-Yaman.’ Here 
he prepared a commentary upon the Sahlh of aJ- 
Bukhari entitledi Masahlh al-Jtlmi^. While still at 
Zabid, his dedication of this work to Ahmad Shah 
shows that al-lhamamlnl had already been impressed 
with the literary munilicence (>f the Sultan. In Gujarat 
al-!')amamlni wrote his Taliq al-Fard'id, Tiihfat al- 
Gharlb Sharh al-Muf!;hni 'l-Lahib and ‘Am al-Haydt 
fi khuldsa Haydt al-HayawiJn by al-Damirl all of 
which were consecrated to the memory of his patron 
Ahmad Shah.* At this lime, the Deccan had in FirQz 
Shah BahmanJ (800-25/1397-1422) and his successor 
Ahmad Shah (825-38/1422-34), two illustrious patrons 
of learning. The latter’s patronage to the learned and 
the jiious attracted al-Damamlnl to Gulbarga,’ the 
capital of the Bahmani Sultans, where he spent the last 
days of his life until he died in Sha‘ban, 827/July, 1424®. 

1. *Abd al-Hayy Nadawl, Ntizha, III (MS) s.v. al-Badr al-Damamini ; 
Loth, Catalogue of the Arabic Manuscripts in the India Office (London, 
1877), p. 267. No. 964. 

2. Al.Sakhawi. al-Daw* al Ldmi* ( Cairo, 1353 A.H.) Vol. VII, pp. 
186-86. 

3 Ilaji Khalifa, Vol. II, p. 629; Nawwab Siddiq Hasan Khan, Ithaf 
al-Nubald\ ed. Bhiipal, p. 63; aUHi^a (Cawiiporc, 1283 A.H.), p. 93. 
From an old MS of the Masabih al~ jami' it appears that the author com¬ 
pleted the work at Zabid in Rabr I, 818 A.H. The date 828 A.H. as given 
in the Ithaf al-Nuhald, loc. cit. and aUHiita, loc. cit., is evidently a mis¬ 
take for 818 as al-Damaminl died in 827 A.H. 

4. Nuzha, loc. cit.. Ydd-uAyydm, p. 36. 

6. Al-Damamini, aUManhal aUSaft f t Shark aUWaf 't, aUMuqaddima 
(MS in Asallva Library, Hyderabad, vol. II, 1668, No. 60. ) fragments 
quoted in the SulVdn Ahmad Shah Bahmani treatise, by 
Mawlawi Zahir al-Din (Hyderabad, 1936 ) pp. 132-35. 

6. AUDaw* aULdmV, vol. VII, pp. 185-86; Shadharat, Vol. VII, pp. 
181-82; Shawkani, al-Badr al-Tali* (Cairo, 1348 A.H.), Vol II, pp. 150 seq. 
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He dedicated his al-Manhal al-Safi f\ Shark al-Wafi, 
a treatise on Arabic grammar to his BahmanI patron, 
Ahmad Shah.* 

Born at Alexandria in 763/1 361, Badr al-Din al- 
Damamlni, on fiinishing his studies under his grand¬ 
father a!-Baha’ al-Damamini, his cousin, the famous 
Ibn Khaldun (d. 808) and some other teachers of 
al-Qahira and Makka, held the Professorship of the 
Jami‘ al-Azhar for several years.* He was an authority 
on Arabic lexicocfraphy and grammar ' and had been 
mentioned as such by al-Suyutl in his Bughyat al- 
He also wrote a few books on Hadith litera¬ 
ture. His Masclhih al-Jdmi\ a MS. copy of which is 
in the Khadiwtyya library of Egypt,'’ is devoted pre¬ 
eminently to grammatical intricacies of the text of the 
SahiJi of al-Bukhan.® Of his two other works on the 
subject, viz., al-Fath al-RahbJnV and Ta%q al- 
MasHbih^ the first is also preserved in the Khadlwlyya,® 
while the other is found to have been extant in Arabia 
at the time of Sahib b. Muhammad (d.1218), a 
Madinian traditionist, who was otherwise known as 
Fullanl.*" 

Abn'l-Futuh Nnr al-Dln Ahmad b- '‘Abd Allah 
al-Shirdzt al-Tawilsi 

Abu’l-FutQh was born at Abarquh** in Faris. He 


1. Al-Manhal al-Safi, loc. cit. 

2. AhDaw* al-LUmi\ loc.cit- 

3. For his works, see Brockelmann, supplement, i, pp. 26-27. 

4. Bughyat ahWu*at, ed. Egjypt, p. 27 

5. Fihris al-KhadIwiyya. Vol, T, p. 422. 

6. AUDaw* aULcLmt*, loc. cit.; Shah ‘Abd al-*Aziz al-Diblawi. Bustan 
al-Muhaddithln (Delhi, 1898), pp. 117-18. 

7. Qdmus ahTardjim, Vol. lTI,p. 872. 

8. The full title of the book i^Ta'ltq aUMasdhih *ald* Abwab Jami* 
ahSahth {I thy al^Nubala \ p.41). 

‘ 9. 'Fihns, Vol. I.p. 376. 

10. Fullanl. Qataf al~Thamar appended to the Rasa'il al^Asamd, parts 
I-IV (Hyderabad. 1328), p. 34. 

11. * Ibid. p. 16. 
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derived his nisba of al-TSwusl from his connection 
with the shrine of TSwus al-IIaramayn there.* He 
came to Gujarat probably during the reign of Ahmad 
Shah (814-84-4/1411-43).* He was a pupil of Majd 
al-Din al-Flruzabadi (d.817), Shams al-Din al-Jazarl 
(d. 833), Sayyid Sharif al-Jurjam (d.822) and Baba 
Yusuf al-Harawl.* With the last, he studied the Sahih 
of al-Bukhan and received from him ^sanad ^alt\ high 
sanad, so called because between al-IIarawi and al- 
Bukhan the number of transmitters was fewer than 
that existed between any other contemporary of al- 
Harawl and al-Bukhari.* Abu’ 1-Futuh had his lessons 
of the Mishknt al-Masabih from Sharaf al-Din ‘Abd 
al-Rahim who in his turn had them from Imam al- 
Dln, a disciple of the celebrated author al-Khatib al- 
Tabrlzl’ (d.739). 

I. TRADITIONISTS BELONGING TO THE SHCOOL 
OF I BN HAJAR AL~'ASQALANI (d. 852) 


7. YahyH b. 'Abd al-RahmCin b. AbV l-Khayr 
al-Hashimi al-ShaJi'i {7S9-843/1387-1439). 

He came of a family of Makkan Traditionists who 
were known under their patronymic Ibn Fahd. In 
830/1426-27, he landed at Cambay® and after his stay 
there for two years, he went to Gulbarga apparently 
with a view to enjoy the patronage of Ahmad Shsh 
BahmanI I. He died at Mahur, in South BerSr, in 
Jumada II or Rajab, 843/November or December, 1439. 


1. Le StraDge, p. 284. 

2. Yad^i-Ayyam, p. 34. 

3. Nuzha, Vol. Ill, s.v. Ahmad b. 'Abd Allah al-ShirazI. 

4. Ibrahim al-Kurdi, al-Amam (Rasa'il al-Asanid), p. 6; Qa\af aU 
Thamaf» 13, 16; Muhsin al-Tirhati, al^YdnV al-Jani (Delhi, 1287 A.H.), 
pp. 26-38. 

5. Nuzha, Vol. Ill, loc.cit. 

0. In Bombay Presidency, lat. 72: I9N; Long. 72. 88« £, 
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Ibn Fahd acquired the Science of Tradition frcm 
Ibn Hajar al-’Asqalani and other contemporary 
Shuyuivh of Ki^ypt, Makka and al-Madina and had 
Ijclza (authority to teach Iladith) from Zain al-Din 
al-‘Iraql (d.SOG) and Nur al-Din al-Haythami (d. 807),* 

2. Mahmud Grman [813-8611410-81) 

Khawaja ‘ Imad al-Din Mahnuid b. Md. b. Ahmad 
al-Kllam, commonly known in Indian history as 
Mahmud Gawan, was the famous minister of the 
Bahmanis. He came to the Deccan at the time of 
‘Ala’ al-Din Shah Bahmani 11 (H3S-02/l'43-l-H58).* 

Born in 813/1410 of a house of princes in Gilan, 
a small province on the Caspian/ Mahmud received 
education under his brother Ahmad, a pupil of Ibn 
Hajar al-‘Asqa]anI.‘ To pursue higher studies in 
Hadith literature, he proceeded to a]-()ahira in 
843/1439 and read the Sahihs of al-Bukhari and 
Muslim with Ibn Hajar and Zain al-Din al-Zarkashi 
(cl. 845) respectively. He also read Hadith with several 
A'immil, I’rofessors of Hadith of Syria. That Mahmud 
was well-versed in the Science of Tradition is gathered 
from the Munelwala t^ranted to him by Ibn Hajar 
al-’Asqalam.’ Excepting his quotation of .Ahadith** in 
his Riyad al-Insha’,^ a collection of letters addressed 

1. Ibn Fahd, Mu'jam (MS. Bankiporc, No, 2420), foil. 29Sb, 299a; 
SakhawL op.cit.. Vol. X, p. 233. 

2. See Mahmud Gawan's Riyad al-ln.sha ' (M.S’. Habibganj) letter. 
No. 21 vide Indian Historical Records Commission, Proceedings (Simla, 
1941) art. The Riyad al-lnsha' as a source Book of Deccan Ilistory by 
H.K.Sherwaiii, p. 171; Firishta, vol. i, p. Z6H’,Ency.of ]slam,yo\. iii, 
pp 135 seq. 

3 . Le Strange, p. 172. 

4. Sakhawi, Vol. IT. 94-96. 

6. Ibid, vol. X. pp. 144.45; Nuzha, Vol. HI, s.v. Imad al-DIn 
Mahmud al-Kilani. 

6. Indian Hist. Record Commission, loc. cit. 

7. Law (op. cit, p. 87) mistakes Rauzal al-Tnsha* for Riyad 
ahlnsha\ 
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to different personages of India and outside, we have 
no other evidence of his proficiency in the Science of 
Tradition. 

Mahmud Gawan served the Bahmani dynasty 
with conspicuous ability for thirty-five years.‘ His 
celebrity was as much due to his administrative reforms 
as to his widespread literar}' munificence. He was a 
benefactor of humanity and mainstay of the poor 
litterateurs of merit and distinction.* As such, the 
news of his unjustifiable murder by Muhammad Shah 
Bahmani II (8b7-87/T4b3-82) on Safar 5, 88b/ApriI, 
1481, cast a gloom over the literary circles at Makka.* 

Two years before his death Mahmud built a 
magnificent college at Bidar which he equipped with 
his personal library containing 3,000 volumes* or, 
according to another version, 35,OCO volumes,’ and of 
which ruins are found to this day. As a Tradilionist of 
the Shafi‘ite School,*’ he naturally emphasized the 
teaching of Hadith in his college. And his ‘splendid 
library’ must have included some books on Hadith 
literature. 

II. TRADITIONISTS BELONGING TO THE SCHOOL OF 
•ABD AL-RAHMAN AL-SAKHAWI (d. 902). 

1. Ahm-Fath b. aURadl ah Makkl {d. SSGjUS 1) 

He was born at Makka in Rabl‘i-Awwal, 
854/April, 1450, and came in contact with, and heard 
Hadith from al-SakhawI during the latter’s sojourn in 
al-Hijaz in 870/1465. Shortly after, he left for Mandu,* 

1. Cambridge History of India, Vol. Ill, p. 420. 

2. Fnev. of Islam, loc. cit.; Law. p. 87; Firishta, Vol. J, p. 359. 

3. Sakhawi. Vol. X, p. 146. 

4 . Firishta, Vol. II, p. 360. 

6. Murtada Husain, Hadtqat mUAqaVim (MS ASB). 

6. Cf. Sakhawi, vol. X, p. 144 and Vol. II, p 94. 

7. Now in Dhar State, Central India, situated, in 22. 2 N. & 75. 26. 
E, 26 Miles Irom Phar town {Imp Cez,, Vol. XVII, p. 171). 
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the capital of Malwa, where he lived for about thirteen 
years. Then he returned to Makka and died in 
886/1481.* 


2. Ahmad h. Salih 

Another student of al-Sakhawi whe settled down 
at Mandu was .Vhmad b. Salih. His father, a native of 
Makka, had migrated to India where Ahmad was born. 
But he was brought up and educated at Makka. A 
Hafi^ of the Qur’an, he read Hadith literature with 
al-SakhawT. To secure a living Ahmad came to MandQ 
during the latter day^ of Sultan Ghiyath al-Din of 
Malwa (874-906/1469-1500). Ilis death date is not 
known.* 

3. ‘Umar b. Muhammad al-Dimashql NazU al-Kan- 
bayat (829-circ. 900/1425-94) 

‘Umar who was born at Damascus, was at once 
a fellow-student and a disciple of al-Sakhawl. Along 
with al-Sakhawl, he attended in Shawwal, 853/ 
November, 1449, the lectures of the lady Traditionist 
Sara bint al-Jama‘ a (d. 855) on Tabrani’s Mu'jam al- 
Kablf in al-Qahira. In 857/1453, he came to Cambay 
(Arabic Kanbayat) as a merchant and subsequently 
accepted office under the local government as Qadi of 
the Shafi'ites. While on deputation from the Governor 
of Cambay to that of al-Qahira, he broke his journey 
at Makka in the winter of 886/1481 and studied Hadith 
literature under al-Sakhawl for one year. Then he went 
to al-Qahira, and performed his business with which he 
had been commissioned. Before sailing back, he again 
heard Hadith and obtained Ijaza from al-SakhawI who 
happened to be there at the time. ‘Umar settled per¬ 
manently at Cambay and, accordingly, came to be 


1 . 


SakhawT, Vol. 


XI, p. 126. 
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known as Nazil Katibayat} His death-date has not 
come down to us. 

4. '^Abd al-^Aziz b. Mahmud al-Tusi al-Shdfi'^i 

(836-circ. 91011432-1504). 

‘Abd al-‘AzTz was born at Tus in KhurisSn in 
Ramadan, 836/March, 1432. He acquired Hadith from 
Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-‘AzIz al-Abharl, a pupil of Ibn 
Hajar al-‘.Asqalanl and Mir Asil al-Din b. Jamal al-Din 
al-Shirazi (d. 883). In 870/1463 he migrated to Makka and 
heard MwstfZvSfl/ Tradition from al-SakhawI. But he could 
not long enjoy the association of al-Sakhawl as he had to 
leave Makka in search of his living elsewhere. Thus he 
came to the Deccan during the later days of Mahmud 
Gawan who appointed him tutor for teaching his son- 
in-law al-Muharra,* a work on the Shafi'ite Fiqh.* 

5. Wajih al-Din Muhammad al-Maliki (856-919/- 

W2-1513) 

Wajih al-Din came of a family of the Malikite 
jurists of Egypt where he was born on Sha'ban 6, 856/ 
August, 1452. He received early education under his 
father Muhammad, a jurist, who had the privilege of 
reading with Ibn Hajar.* In 886/1481, he joined the 
School of al-Sakhawi at Makka and engaged himself 
for a considerable period in the study of Hadith litera¬ 
ture. We next meet him in al-Yaman as a Lecturer 
in Hadith at the college of Zayla* from where he sailed 
for Cambay en route to Al. madabad. As for his arrival 
in Gujarat, it could not have been later than 898/1492, 
as in evident from his correspondence from Gujarat 
with his friends at Makka. 

1. Ibid., Vol, VI, p. 73, 

2. Ibid , Vol. IV. p. 234. 

3. Cf. Baokipore Catalogue. Vol. V, (2), p. 71. 

4 * Sakhawl, Vol. VII, p. 287-88. 
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At the instance of the Governor of Cambay, 
Wajih al-Din opened a Hadith class there and tauglit 
among others the Shifa’ of Oadi ‘ lyad.' Soon his 
name spread far and wide. In recognition of his 
scholarshij) Sultan Mahmud T (.Sb3-017/]45S-I5l 1) con¬ 
ferred upon him the title of iVLilik al-Muhaddithln^ 
the Prince of the Traslitionists.* The Sultan further 
appointed him as the cheif of the K’eveniie Olliccrs of 
his kingdom and lavishly showered his bounties upon 
him.* 

In spite of his oilicial duties, Wajih al-Din could 
make time to cultivate lladith literature. I'or compil¬ 
ing books on the subject, he engaged experts on hand¬ 
some remunerations. Thus, Jar Allah b. Fahd,^ a 
Makkan Traditionist, compiled for Wajih al-Din an 
Arhii^in entitled Path al-Mubin, a treatise highly 
spoken of by contemporary scholars.* Mis interest for 
Hadith literature was so great that he would always be 
on the lookout for new publications on the subject, so 
that as soon as the copies of I bn Ilajar’s Path al-Bdrl, 
the celebrated commentary on the Sahth of al-Bukhari, 
were ready for circulation, he secured a copy for him¬ 
self, which he presented to his friend Mukhatib ‘Ali 
Khan, a noble of Gujarat. The latter in his turn sent the 
book to the library of Sultan MuzafTar Shah (917-38/ 
1511-25). The Sultan was so much pleased with the 
presentation that he granted Mukhatib ‘Ali Khan the 
fief of Broach.® 

Wajih al-Din died at Ahmadabad in 919/1513.^ 


1. Ibid . Vol, IX, pp. 90-91. 

2. AUNur al-Safir, pp. 1H24>3. 

3. IJlughkhanl. Vol, I, p. 118. 

4. He was a pupil of al-Sakbawi {Shadharaf, Vol. VIII, p. 301). 

5. Ulughkhanl, p. 117. 

6. Ibid., p. 118. 

7. Nur* p. 102 ; ShaUharat, Vol, VIII, p. 94. 
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6. Husain b. ^ Ahd Allah b. Au'liya' al-Kirmanl 

{d. circ. 93011523) 

A native of Makka, TIusain, who was known by 
his patronymic Asil al-Din, read with al-Sakhawi the 
Sah'ih of al-Bukhari, the Musnad of al-Shafi‘i and the 
Mashariq al-Anu'ar. He was a keen student of Iladith 
literature and olitained al-ljaza from al-Sakhawi. In 
SOn/HOO, he came to Dabtil (Dabil in Bijapur) where 
he lived for about four vears and then went back to 
Makka. in about 901/H95.* Though records do not 
mention anythin^j about his academic activities here, 
durini» his sojourn extending over a period of four years, 
nevertheless, we can jiresume that as a Traditionist he 
did carry on the work of the diffusion of Iladith 
literature. 

7. Jamal al-Din Muhammad b. ''Umar al-Hadrami 

{S69-930l146d-J524) 

Jamal al-Din who was famous as Bahraq, came 
to Gujarat in 92S/1522.* He was a Traditionist as well 
as a jurist of the Shafdite School.^ He distinguished him¬ 
self as a teacher of Sultan Muzaffar II of Gujarat, who 
read Iladith with him.'* Ilis unusual popularity in the 
Court of Muzaffar Shah excited jealousy of the nobility 
as a result of which he was poisoned to death on the 
night of Sha‘ban 20, 930/June, 152'I.’ 

Jamal al-Din was born at HadramaQt in 869/1464. 
Already a sound scholar, he came into contact with 
al-SakhawI in the pilgrimage season of 894/1489 and 
under him he gave a linishing touch to his education in 
Hadith—a subject he long studied with Muhammad b. 

1. Al-Daw‘ al-LUmi\ Vol. Ill, p. 147-48. 

2. Niir, p. 147 and cf.y. 132. 

3. For his woks on Shaft'itc Fiqh, Brockelniann, Sup., i, pp. 554*55. 

4. Ulughkani, p. 119 ; Yad~-uAyyam, pp. 13, 34. 

5. iVttr, pp. 143,161. 
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‘Abd al-Latif al-Sharji and Muhammad al-Sa’igh at 
Zabid.’ He prepared a compendium of al-Mundhiri’s 
al-Targhih wa'l-Tarhib* under the title of al-Taqrtb 
wa'l-Tahdhib —a MS. copy of which is to be found in 
the State Library of Ram pur.* 

8. Raft al-Din al-Safawl [d. 95411547) 

Al-Sakhawl’s pupil who carried on a pioneer work 
on Hadith at Agra, was Kafi‘ al-Din aJ-SafawI.* He 
traced his descent to Safi al-Din, the famous founder of 
the Safawi Order in Persia, which under Shah Isma‘il 
(905-930/1499-1523) had assumed the militant Shi‘a 
character.’ Born at Shiraz in about the third quarter 
of the 9th century, Kafi‘ al-Din, while yet a student 
under Jalal al-Din al-Dawwani (d. 928), obtained, by 
mere correspondence, al-Ijaza for good many Hadith 
works from al-Sakhawi.* As towards the close of this 
century, the life and religion of the Sunnis in Persia 
were daily being endangered by the Qizilbash,’ the 
father of Rafl‘ al-Din migrated to the Haramayn.* This 
offered our young learner an opportunity of coming into 
close touch with and mastering Hadith literature under 
al-SakhSwi. Probably after the death of al-Sakhawi in 
902/1496, Rafi‘ al-Din left for Gujarat where he reached 
in the later period of the reign of Sultan Mahmud I 
(863-917/1458-1511).* Thence he came to Agra which 
at this time, through the liberality of Sultan Sikandar 

1. Ibid., p. 146; Shadharat, Vol. viii, pp. 176-77 ; Ulugkhani, p. 119. 

2. Nitr, p. 147. 

3. Catalogue, Vol 1, No 69. 

4. Ma'arif. Vol. XXII, No. 4, p. 268. 

6. Browne, A Literary History of Persia, (London, 1931), Vol. IV, pp. 
18-20, 22, 

6. Akhbar, pp. 236-36; Hadd*iq, p. 376, 

7. * Red-head" men {Qizilbdsh in Turkish or Surkh sar in Persian) 
were the followers of the Saiawi Order (Browne. Vol. IV, p. 48). 

8. Bada'uni, Muntakhab ut-Tawarihk (Biblio. Indica, 1869), Vol. Ill, 
p. 126 a Haig's tr. (Calcutta, 1926), Vol. Ill, p. 184; Akhbar, p. 266; Browne, 

p. 10. 

9. Or during the Sultanate of Sikandar LudI (894-923), as in the 
Akhbar aUAkkydr, 
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Ludi (894-923/1488-15), developed into an important 
seat of learning. That the Sultan took a keen interest for 
Hadith literature is seen from the transcription under 
his orders of a part of the Salfih of Muslim now pre¬ 
served in the Oriental Library at Bankipur. ‘ As 
expected Sultan Sikandar Ludi built for the Tradi- 
tionist a house in a quarter of the city, which was 
subsequently named after him.* Here Kafi‘ al-Din 
taught Hadith for about thirty-four years and died full 
of honour in 954/1541.* 

Rafl‘ al-Din was also intimate with Sher Shah Suri 
(946-52/1539-45) whose premature death frustrated his 
project of deputing the Traditionist to the then Ottoman 
Emperor with a view to put down the Shi'a menace in 
Persia and to connect India with al-llijaz by a pilgrim 
highroad.^ 

III. TRADITIONISTS BELONGING TO THE SCHOOL 
OF ZAKARIYYA AL-ANSARl (d. 925) 

1. ^Ahd al-MuHi al-Jiadraml [d. 989ll5S1) 

He was born at Makka in Ivajab, 905/February, 
1500, and joined along w'ith his father al-Ilasan the 
School of Shaykh al-Islam Zakarlyya al-Ansflri in 
al-Qahira. Both attended the lectures of al-Ansari on 
the SaJtih of al-Bukharl, the father playing the role of 
a qari, reader of the text, while the son of a sami\ list¬ 
ener. He migrated to Ahmadabad prior to 903/1555,’ 
and was on terms of intimacy with the enlightened 
family of ‘AidarusI settled in Ahmadabad. His 
chief occupation in Gujarat had been the teaching of 
Hadith, particularly the Salfih of al-BukharJ. He was 
also the author of the Kitdh Asnta' al-Rijcil al-Bukhiiri. 

1. Bankipur Catalogue, vol. v (2), p. 219. 

2. Law, op. cit., pp. 73 seq. 

8. Bada'uni, p. 120« Haig, p. 183. 

4. Ma*arif. vol. xxii No. 4, p. 258; Ahhhar, p. 238. 

5, mt, p. 266. 
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‘Abd al-Qadir makes mention of it in hisaZ-iV«f al-Sufir 
and says that the book, though incomplete, was a 
voluminous one. He died at Ahmadabad in Dhu’J- 
Hijja, 989/January, 1581.* 

2 . Shihab al-Din al-'Abbusi [d. 992] 15S4) 

Another student of Zakariyya a]-.4nsari, who was 
devoted to the cause of Hadith in Gujarat, was Shihab 
al-Din Ahmad al-‘Abbasi. He was b(jrn in Egypt in 
903/1497. lie learnt by heart al-Maqdisi’s 'Umda 
ft %Hadith and al-Nawawi’s Arba'in. He was a strict 
observer of the Sunna even in the day-to-day affairs of 
his life. Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-i^ahraan aI-‘Umudi of 
Ahmadabad was among his disciples. He died in Safar, 
992/February, 1584.* 

IV. TRADITIONISTS BELONGING TO THE SCHOOL 
OF IBN HA JAR AL-HAYTHAMl 

1 . Shaykh b. 'Abd Allah aUAidarmi, [d. 99011582) 

Shaykh was the father of our ‘Abd al-Qadir al- 
‘AidarusI, the author of al-Nur al-Safir2 He was born 
at Tarim in Hadramaut in 919/1513 and early joined the 
School of Ibn Hajar al-IIaythaml at Makkaand obtained 
dl-Jjaza from him. He also read with ‘Abd al-Raljman 
al-Dayba‘ who was a famous pupil of al-SakhawI and the 
author of a commentary upon the Mishkat al-Masabi1i* 
In 958/1551, he migrated to Ahmadabad. His family 
enjoyed reputation for learning and scholarship. His 
home, which was a seat of Tasawwuf and Hadith 
learning, was a resort of scholars of all grades. As a 

1. Ibid-, pp. 364 seq.; Shadharat. vol. viii, pp. 417-18; Yad-uAyyam, 
p. 34 ; Ma'arif, vol. xxii No. 4, p. 260. 

2. 'Ulughkhani, vol. ii, p. 640; Nuy, pp. 404-06 ; Shadhardt, vo\, 
viii, pp. 426-27. 

3. Shadhardt, p. 423. 

4. Ibid., pp. 256-68. The work has not been printed as yet but 
nanuscript copies are available in Bombay and Surat. 
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scholar, Shaykh b. ‘Abd Allah was so popular and held 
in such an esteem that on the conclusion of his lectures 
on lUya' al-Uluin by al-Ghazali and the Sahlh of 
al-Bukhari in 981/1575 and 985/1577 respectively, a 
man of ‘Abd al-Mu‘ti’s standiiif^ recited poems as a 
mark of his great appreciation for him.* He died at 
Ahmadabad in Ramadan, 990/Sei.)tcmber, 1582.“ 

2. Ahu 'l-Sa^ddat Muhammad al-Fdkih't al-H anhall 
{d.'992i158d) 

Although a disciple of al-IIaythami, Abu ’1-Sa‘adat 
had occasion to hear lladith from as many as ninety 
teachers of Makka, TIadramaut and Zabid including 
Abu’l-I lasan al-Bakr) (d. 952). lie migrated to Ahmad¬ 
abad before the year 957/1550.^ In 903/1555, he moved 
to Surat* where he died in jumada I, 992/May, 
1584.* 

3. Mir Murfada Sharif al-S/iJrdzi {d. 974/1566) 

He was a grandson of al-Sayyid Sharif al-Jurjan'i 
(d. 816). He studied Hadith with Ibn Ha jar at Makka 
and obtained al-Ijdza from him. From Makka 
Murtada came to the Deccan and thence, in 972/1562, 
to Akbarabad (Agra). Here in the court of Emperor 
Akbar, he attained high position and ‘employed himself 
in giving instructions in arts and sciences’ until his 
death in 974/1566. He had Shi'a proclivities.* 

4. Mir Kaldn Muhaddith al~ Akbaribadi id. 983-1575) 

Muhammad Sa'id b. Mawlana Khawaja, com¬ 
monly known as Mir Kalan Muhaddith, came to 

1. JVSf'pp. 360, 368. 

2. Ibid., pp. 372-79; Shadharat, vol. viii, pp 423-24. 

3. JVfir, p. 409. 

4. Ibid., p. 266. 

6. Ibid^, pp. 407-09 ; pp. 427-28. 

6. Bada’uni, pp. 320-21 sHaig, pp. 442-44; AHn’-i-Akhaft, vol. i, 
p. 640; Akbar Ndma, vol. ii, p. 278 ; Tadhkira-i-^UlamU*, pp. 223-24. 
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Akbarabad in about 981/1573 and was appointed by 
Akbar the first tutor of Prince Saiim‘ (born Rabi‘ I, 
977/August, 1569), afterwards Emperor Jahangir. Mir, 
Kalan was a grandson of Khawaja Kuhi, an eminent 
saint of Khurasan, and acquired Hadith literature at 
Shiraz from Nasim al-Din Mirak Shah b. Jamal al-Din 
Muhaddith.^ Prior to his migration to India, he was 
a Professor of Hadith at Makka—hence his title 
Shaykh al-Haram al-Makki ^—where amongst others 
Mulla ‘All al-Qari* (d. 1014) and Ghadanfar b. Ja‘far al- 
Nahrawali (d. 1000) read the Mishkdt al-Masdhlh 
with him’. He died at Akbarabad in Muharram, 983/ 
April, 1575*. 


1. Bad'a*uni, vol. ii, p. 170, also MaHhar al-Kiram, p. 207 (sic) 

Ma*thar 

p. 208. 

2. Jamal al-DIn, the famous author of the Haxvdat al’Ahbdb, was a 
disciple of his uncle Asll al-Din al-ShirazI (cl. 883). Ibrahim aUKurdi, 
aUAmam, p. 69. 

3. Ibid. ; ‘Abd Allah b. Salim al-Basri, Kitab al-Imdad, (Rasa'il 
al-Asanid, part iii), p 66 ; Qataf al-Thamar, p. 28. 

4. Basing his statement on the introduction of Mirqaf ft Shark 
Mishkdi by Mulla *Ali al-Qari, Azad Bilgraml in his Subhat al-MarjUn, 
p. 67 and Ma*thar al-Kiram^ p. 207, purports lo say that along with other 
Indians, Mulla ‘All al-Qari read the Mishkat al-Masdbth with Mir Kalan 
in India—a statement with which we do not concur. For, nowhere 
in the Muqaddima of his Mirqat docs ‘Ali al-Qari assert that he ever 
came to India and read Hadith there. But reading between the lines of 
the pages of his Muqaddim% what we gather is that he read the Mishkdt 
among others with Shaykh ‘Atiya al-Sulami, *Ali al-Muttaqi (d. 976) 

and Mir Kalan the last being called account of his 

long residence at Makka as a Professor—all of them were the Shuyukh 
ol Makka and were more or less contemporaries (rf. Mirqat, Cairo, 
undated)—a fact that establishes that‘Ali al-Qari read Hadith with Mir 
Kalan at Makka and not in India as Azad would have us believe. In the 
light of what we have said above, we are unable to uphold the opinion of 
*Allama Sayyid Sulayman Nadawi that Mulla ‘Ali al-Qari came to 
India from his home at Hirat and read the Mishkdi al^Masdbik with Mir 
Kalan at Akbarabad since it is based on the authority of Azad Bilgraml 
(c/. Ma'arif, vol. xxii, No. 4), pp. 266-67. 

5. Al-Amam, loc. cit. 

6. Subhat, p. 67 ; Ma*thar, p. 207 ; Ahjad, p. 904 ; HaddHq, p. 386; 
Tadhkira-i^Ulamd*, pp. 230-31. But ac, to Badauni (p. 151»Haig, 
p« 211), 981 A. H. Bilgrami {cf. Ma*arif, vol. xxii. No. 4), pp. 266*67. 
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Section II. Growth and development of the centres 
of Hadlth learning in India. 

Although the transmission of Hadlth in India com* 
menced in 820/1417, it did not make much headway, 
considering the small number of the Traditionists 
who migrated to India in the 9th century, until after 
the foundation in 886/1418 of the School of al-Sakhawi 
in the Harnmayn.’ Henceforth an era of regular 
migration of the Traditionists set in and continued 
till the close of the 10th century. The period of trans¬ 
mission that played such a vital part in the growth 
and development of the centres of Hadith learning 
in India may, conveniently, be divided into three 
parts, viz., prc-Sakhawi (820-86/1417-81), Sakhawl 
(886-954/1481-1547) and post-Sakawi (954-92/1547-84) 
periods. 

I. DECCAN 

It was in the pre-Sakhawi period that several 
Muhaddithun were found to have come to the Deccan. 
But as the country became inhospitable, no further 
migration of the Traditionists took place in the 
Sakhawi period. The fact was that the dawn of the 
Sakhawl period synchronized with the decay and 
downfall of the Bahmani kingdom as a result of the 
murder in 886/1481 of MahmQd Gawan, the able 
minister who could hold the hostile elements in check.* 
Although the House survived in name up to 934/1527, 
the Kingdom had already broken into five princi¬ 
palities, viz., the ‘Adilshahi at Bijapur, the Nizamshahl 
at Ahmadnagar, the Qutbshihl at Golkonda, the 
‘Imadshahi at Berar and the Barldshahi at Bidar.* 
The rulers of the first three which were, however, 
the major powers, adopted Shi‘ism as their state 


1. Skadharat, vol. viii, pp. 15-16. 

2. Ency. of Isiam, vol. iii, p. 136. 

3. Cambridge History of India, vol. iii, pp. 43S» 425*26. 
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religion. As to the small Sunni Kingdoms of Bidar 
and Berar, the former was absorbed by Bijapur in 
1028/1619 and the latter by Ahmadnagar in 982/1574.' 
Thus the extinction of the Bahmani rule eventually 
meant the end of the Sunni regime of the Deccan, 
with which was inextricably bound up the growth and 
expansion of lladith literature there. After all, 
the Sunna was pre-eminently the heritage of the 
Sunnis. 

The Shi'a regime that was now installed in the 
Deccan was not on the whole quite congenial to the 
religion and culture of the Sunnis who, however, 
formed the bulk of the population of the country. 
Encouraged by the growing power of Shah Isma'il 
(905-30/1499-1523) of Iran, the champion of Shi‘ites, 
the Shi'a rulers of the Deccan pushed up the cause 
of Shi‘ism to the great detriment of the Sunnis and 
what they stood for.* The anti-Sunni movement of 
the Shi'ites was reflected in their replacement of the 
Sunni formula of al-Adhan by a Shi'ite one.’ Not 
only that. Even al-Tabarri, or condemning Iladrat 
Abu Bakr and ‘Umar, also was introduced into the 
Friday Khutba or sermons.* The Shi'a rulers perse¬ 
cuted the Sunni scholars by confiscating their pro¬ 
perties and benefices granted to them by the Bahmanis. 
To quote a few instances, we have it on the authority 
of Firishta that Burhan. Nizam Shah of Ahmadnagar 
withdrew from the Sunni ‘Ulama* all allowances— 
wazs'if —and gave them away to the Shi‘a ‘Ulama’.’ 
Again, we have it on the same authority that as soon 
as the ‘Adil Shahl dynasty came to power, the des¬ 
cendants of Gisu Daraz had to lose their lands which 
had been previously granted to them by Ahmad 

1. Ibid., p. 433. 

2. Firishta, vol. ii, pp. 18-19, 21, 32, 61>62, 148-50, 
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Shah r3ahmanl I *. Circumstanced as the Sunnis were 
then their scholars c(.uld not have been expected to 
carry on their cultural activities unhampered. The 
anti-SunnIte feeling of the Shj‘ites had its reper¬ 
cussion also on the cultivation of Hadith literature 
in the Deccan. For, the bulk of the foreign Mu- 
haddithiin came to India in the Sakhawl and the 
post-Sakhawi periods when the Deccan had been 
under the domination of ShiMtes w'ho, as we have 
just seen, were hostile to the Sunni ‘Ulama*. In 
the sequel, the Traditionists did not proceed to the 
Deccan and, instead, settled down in GujarSt and 
Northern India. Thus the history of Hadith lite¬ 
rature in Sind repeated itself in the Deccan with 
this difference that whereas the Sunni regime of the 
former lasted for over two hundred and fifty years 
so that it was possible for it to turn out a batch 
of Traditionists,* that of the latter lasted for only 
about a century and a half so that it could not 
render as much service to the promotion of Hadith 
learning as did its counterpart in Sind. 

Before w'e close down the discussion of Hadith 
literature in the Deccan, it will be worth our while 
to take stock of the contribution the Bahmanis made 
to the cultivation of the Science. 

SuItanMahmud Shah I (780-99/1378-97) was the 
first Indian Prince who extended patronage to the 
Traditionists. He provided for them facilities to work 
for the cause of Hadith literature. Thus, the big cities 
of the Deccan like Gulbarga, Bidar, Dawlatabad, IJich- 
pur, Jiwul, and Dabul (Dabhol) became centres of their 
activities.* During the reign of his successor, Firuz 
Shah (803-25/1397-1442), at Gulbarga a group of 
scholars were found ransacking the SaliiMn and the 


1. Ibid., vol. i, pp. 319*20, 

2. Supra, pp. 33 Seq. 

3. Firishta, vol. i,p. 302. 
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Mishkat al-Masiibih with a A^ew to issuing fatwct on 
the question of al-MuVa} From this incident, we 
can gather that standard works on Hadith literature 
were not merely existing in the Deccan, but were also 
in great demand—a state of things which was unknown 
to the contemporary Northern India. A devoted dis¬ 
ciple of Gisu Daraz, Sultan Ahmad Shah BahmanI I 
(825-838/1422-36) earned the n;ime of Walt Bahmani, 
or the Saint BahmanI b}’ virtue of his strict observance 
of the Sunna of the Pro])het. Over and above his 
knowledge of Fiqh and Kalam, he was quite conversant 
with Iladith literature.^ Further, in 887/1473 a copy 
of the Mishkat al-Masablh was transcribed at Bidar by 
Abu S.a‘id b. Husayn, a scholar-merchant, who made a 
present of the volume to Sultan Mahmud 11. (887-924/ 
1482-1518)’ probably on the occasion of the latter’s 
accession to the throne. 

Of the seven Muhaddiihun who came to India in 
the pre-Sakhawi period, as many as four finally settled 
down in the Deccan. This was undoubtedly due to the 
encouragCTnent they must have received from the 
BahmanI Sultans. The migration of al-Damamini and 
Ibn Fahd from Gujarat to the Deccan ^ further shows 
that as patrons of the Traditionists, the Bahmanis 
surpassed the MuzafFar ShahT Sultans. Indeed, the 
history of Hadith literature in the Deccan would have 
been more glorious, if the Bahmanis could retain their 
hold longer. 

Our survey of the none-too-bright history of 
Hadith literature in the Deccan is bound to remain 
incomplete unless and until we touch upon the peculiar 
contribution Bijapur made in this behalf. 

1. Ibid, p. 307. 

2. Ibid., p. 323 ; Zahir al-DIn, pp. 122, 124. 

3. This MS. is in possession of the HabJbganj Library (Ma* arif vol 

xi, No. 2, p. 99). ’ 

4. Supra, pp. 87, 89-90. 
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Of the eight rulers of the House of ‘Adil Shah, 
Ibrahim I (941-65/1534-57) and Ibrahim II (988-1037/ 
1580-1627) were Sunnis'; the rest were Shi‘as. It was 
Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah II., known popularly as Nawras,* 
who brought about a reconciliation between his Shl‘a 
and Sunni subjects by entering in the Khuiba the 
names of all the four Khulafa’ Rashidln along with the 
Imams.^ Asa Muslim, Ibrahim was a strict observer 
of the Sunna. No better proof of his great regard for 
the Prophet and his Companions can there be than 
his decoration of grand mosque at Bijapur with ins¬ 
criptions of Ahadith drawn from the Sahih of al- 
Bukharl and the Mishkat al-MasSblh, bearing among 
others, on the excellences of the '’Asharat al-Mubash- 
sharat* To enshrine the sacred relic of the Prophet,’ 
Ibrahim raised a famous construction known as AthSr 
Sharif or Athar Mahal in which arrangements were also 
made for the teaching of Islamic learning. This insti¬ 
tution was later developed by his son and successor 
Muhammad ‘Adil Shah (1037-68/1627-57) into two 
sister Madrasahs for imparting lessons on Hadith, Fiqh 
and other subjects.® A bibliophile, Ibrahim II was the 
real founder of the Royal Library of Bijapur, a treasure- 
house of the books on Islamology and a worthy monu¬ 
ment of the ‘Adil Shahl dynasty.’ Apart from the 
collections of Ibrahim and his successors, the Library 
was supplemented with books found at Asirgarh and 
Bidar when these places were conquered by Ibrahim in 

1. Firishta, vol. ii, p. 56; Bashir Ahmad. Waqi *at-%-Mamlakai4- 
Btjapuf (Agra, 1915), vol. i, pp. 99, 222. 

2. Bashir Ahmad, p. 209; Ibrahim Zubairi. Basaftn al-Salaitn 
quoted in Bankipur Catalogue, v (1), p. 54. 

3. Firishta. vol. ii, p. 66. 

4. Bashir Ahmad* op. cit. vol. ii, pp. 25, 28-31. 

5. A moustache. For details of its procurement, vide Bashir Ahmad, 
vol. i, p. 207, vol. ii, pp. 34 seq. 

6. Ibid.* vol. i. p. 274; vol. ii. p. 34; Indian Historical Records 
Commission. Proceedings, vol. xii (1940-41), p. 125. 

7. The remnant of the works of this library has been removed to, 

and preserved in the Library of the India Office (Loth. Catalogue* 
Preface, v). ' 
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1004/1595 and 1028/1618 respectively/ As a matter 
of fact, from the inscriptions borne by the MSS. pre¬ 
served in the libraries of India Office* and Ilablbganj,’ 
it is evident that the MSS. found their way to the 
Bijapur Library from Muhammadabad-Bidar upon 
the latter’s conquest by Ibrahim in 1028/1618. That 
the books of Bidar, the capital of the Bahmanis till 
934/1527, were bequeathed to the Barld Shahls by the 
Bahmani regime, can be gathered from the fact that 
among books entering the Bijaimr Library from Bidar 
also included some of those works which had previously 
belonged to Mahmud Gawan as the seal of Malik 
a-Tujjar’or Mahmud Khawaja Jahan clearly indicated.’ 
What further strengthens our conclusion is the lack of 
evidence to show that the Band Shahls had ever estab¬ 
lished a library at Bidar. 

The following works on Hadiih belonging to the 
‘Adll Shall! Library at Bijapur have come down to us as 
a reminiscent of the great interest Ibrahim ‘Add Shah II 
and his son Muhammad ‘Adil Shah evinced for the 
cause of Iladlth literature in Bijapur: 

(1) A copy of the Sahih of Al-Bukharl, ornament¬ 
ed, bearing an inscription to the effect that the MS 
entered the library of Ibrahim II in 1028/1618 as a part 
of spoils from the conquest of Muhammadabad-Bidar.® 

(2) A third volume of Ibn Hajar’s Path al-Bart, 
beginning from the chapter on Istisqa' and ending with 
al-Du^a' ‘inda al-Jumratain, having a seal bearing the 
name of Nawras Ibrahim (Ibrahim II).’ 


1. For Asirgarh, see Firishta, vol. ii. p. 277. and for Bidar, Cambridge 
History, vol. Ill, p. 433. 

2. Loth. Nos, 211, 299, 42C. 994, 995. 

3. Ma' arif, vol. XL No. 2, pp. 98-99, 

4. I.e.. Chief of the Merchants, a title of Mahmud Gawan {Cambridge 
Hist, vol. iii, p. 396; Hnev, of Islam, vol. ii, p. 136). 

6. I^th.Nos. 211,426. 967.994. 

6. Hablbganj Library (Ma'arif, vol. XL, No. 2, pp. 98-99). 

7. Oriental Library, Bankipur, Catalogue, vol. V, Part I, No. 166. 
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(3) Al-Nawawi’s Hilyat al-Abrdr dated 1033, ».e., 
the collection of Ibrahim 1I.‘ 

(4) A copy of the Sahih al-BukhSri, bearing a seal 
of Muhammad ‘AdifShah I (1037-68 A.H.), dated 
1059.* 

(5) Al-Nawawi’s Riyad al-Salihln with a seal of 
Muhammad ‘Adil Shah, dated 1059.* 

(6) Kiiilb al-Iydah bi Takmilat Ibn al-Salah by 
Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqa]ani, with a seal of Muhammad 
‘Adil Shah, dated 1046.* 

(7) A copy of Al-Baghawi’s Masabih al-Sunna, 
bearing a signature of Muhammad ‘Adil Shah.* 

(8) A complete copy of the Mishkat al-MasUbth 
from Kitab al-Nikah, dated 1085. An inscription on 
the second volume says that the copy was transcribed 
by Jalal al-Din b. ‘Ali, a student at the Mausoleum of 
Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah II.® 

Besides the above-mentioned works which bear 
some inscription or other, the Bijapur Library had also 
a number of unsealed and undated Hadith works that 
are now available in the India Office Library, London.* 

II. GUJARAT 

True, by 818/1415 the reputation of the Muzaffar- 
shahi rulers as patrons of Hadith reached beyond the 
confines of India as indicated by al-Damamini’s dedi¬ 
cation at Zabid of his commentary on the Sahih al- 

1. India Office Library, No. 340. 

2. Ibid., No. 120. 

3. Ibid., No. 168. 

4. Ibid , No. 198. 

5. Ibid., No. 149. 

6. Ibid., Nos. 152^63. 

7. Cf. Loth. Preface, V-VI, Nos. 120-23, 126*26, 136-36. 161, 168. 164, 
186, 188, 196 and 200. 
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Bukhari to Ahmad Shah I (814-43/1411-43).‘ Neverthe¬ 
less, the study of Hadiih in Gujarat did not make 
much progress in the pre-SakhawI period when the 
scholars were devoted chiefly to Arabic literature and 
this elicited from the pen of al-DamaminI commen¬ 
taries on several standard works on Arabic grammar.'* 

On the dissolution of the Sunni regime in the 
Deccan early in the Sakhawi period, Gujarat became 
the natural resort, thanks to the munificence of 
Sultan MahmQd Begarha* 1 (863-917/1458-1511), not 
only of the foreign Muhaddithun, but presumably also 
of those from the neighbouring Shl'a kingdoms. By 
conferring upon Wajih al-Din al-Maliki the title of 
Malik al-Muhaddithin,^ Mahmud publicly recognized 
the status of the Traditionists of his kingdom as a class. 
Henceforth, with the progress of the teaching of Hadith 
at different centres, such as Ahmadabad, Cambay, 
Maha’im, Surat and Naharwala, standard works on the 
subject were gradually being imported into Gujarat. 
How quickly books were procured from the outside 
world in those days may be gathered from this fact 
that the Path al-Bari which entered in al-Yaman only 
in 901/1495 made its way to Gujarat as early as 
918/1514 if not earlier. Further, works of transcribing 
and also translating popular Hadith collections into 
Persian were undertaken. To quote a few instances, 
the State Library of KampQr has a MS of the Sahih of 
Muslim with a seal of Sultan Mahmud 1 affixed on it,* 
while a Persian translation of the HisnHasin dedicated 
to this Sultan has been preserved in the Library of the 
India Office.* 

Mahmad’s successor Muzaffar Shah H (917-32/ 
1511-25), who was himself a Traditionist, granted the 

1. Supra^p. 87. 

2. Ibid. 

3. Ibid. 

4. Ma<arif» vol. XXVI. No. 2. pp. 126 seq. 

6. Infra, p. 121. 
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fief of Broach to Mukhatib ‘Ah Khan in appreciation 
of the latter’s presenting to him a copy of the Path 
al-Bari^ an act that speaks a volume about his deep 
regard for Apostolic Traditions. 

The pursuit of Hadith literature in Gujarat had no 
smooth sailing either. As a matter of fact, Humayun’s 
invasion of the country in 041-42/1534-35 during the 
reign of Sultan Bahadur Shah* (932-43/1526-37) lasting 
for 13 long months* disturbed the serene literary life in 
Gujarat. In the sequel, the leading Muhaddithun like 
‘All al-Muttaqi al-Burhanpuri (d. 975), ‘Abd Allah 
al-Sindi (d, 993) and others migrated to the Hijaz.* 
‘Abd al-Awwal al-Husaynl (d. 968J, however, stayed on 
and continued his researches at Ahmadabad. Sultan 
Mahmud the Third’s (944-61/1537-53) liberality and 
patronage was responsible for rehabilitating Gujarat 
with Traditionists many of whom then came to settle 
there from al-Hijaz. It was at the invitation of Sultan 
Mahmud that ‘All al-Muttaqi twice sojourned at Ahmad¬ 
abad where on these occasions he imparted lessons on 
Hadith literature. Further, Mahmud supported the 
scholars of the Haramayn with stipends, and built a 
Madrasa at Makka* evidently for the purpose of Hadith 
learning. On the assassination of both this benevolent 
prince and his wise councillor Asaf Khan in 961/1553, 
tbe Muzaffarshahl kingdom gradually sank down and 
was ultimately annexed by Emperor Akbar in 980/1572. 
So far as the culture of Hadith literature was concerned, 
the breakdown of the Muzaffarshahl power was a great 
loss to Gujarat inasmuch as the great and ceaseless 
activities of the Muhaddithun declined sc that we have 
very few noted Traditionists from Gujarat after the 
tenth century A.H. 


1. Supra, p. 94. 

2. Ulughkhani, vol. 1, p. 260 also Index, LI. 

3. Ibid. 

4. Ulughkhan!, vol. I, p. 3X3. 
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III. MALWA 

Shadlilbad-Mandu,‘ the capital of Malwa, be¬ 
came a centre of Iladlth learning during the reign of 
Mahmud Khalji ( 839 - 74 / 1435 - 60 ) who was a patron of 
arts and letters.* Two disciples of al-Sakhawi, noticed 
before, came to settle here. Of the products of this 
place, the names of Shaykh al-Muhaddithm Sa‘d Allah 
al-Manduwl^ (d. 902 ) and Mawlana ‘Ahm al-Din al- 
Manduwi* have been preserved for us. There can be 
no better expression of Mahmud’s love for Hadith than 
his establishment of a Madrasa with a Chair for 
Hadith literature under the Traditionist Shams al-Din 
al-Bukhan at the Bab Umm Ilanl in Makka.* 

IV. KHANDISH 

Burhanpur, the seat of the Faruqi dynasty of 
Khandesh owed its foundation to Nasir Khan al-Faruql 
who raised the principality ‘to a high position in the 
literary world’. His Madrasa at Burhanpur* which 
continued to flourish for two centuries or thereabout, 
must have contributed to the diffusion of Hadith 
learning, as will be seen presently.^ 

V. SIND 

After a lapse of five hundred years, the study 
of Hadith in Sind was revived in the first half of the 
tenth century by Makhdtim ‘Abd al-‘AzIz al-Abharl,* 
a Traditionist who having migrated in 918/1512 from 
Hirat on account of the oppression of the Safawl 

1. Now in Dhar State, Central India, situated in 22.2P N and 76,26® 
E, 22 miles from Dhar town (Imperial Gazeteer of India, vol, XVII, p. 171. 

2. Firishta, vol. I, p. 243 ; Law op. cit. pp. 96-97). 

3. l^rishta, p. 267. 

4. Nuzha, vol. IV. 

6. Sakhawi, vol. X, p. 148. 

6. Law. pp. 99, 269. 

7. Infra, p. 129; and s.v. Shaykh Tahir b. YSsuf; 'Uthman al- 
Sindl. 

8* Abhar lay in the province of Jibal (Le Strange, pp. 221.22). 
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rulers of Persia settled down at Kahan, a small 
township situated then in Sind' but now forming a 
part of modern Baluchistan. Before his migration to 
India, ‘Abd a]-‘Aziz had been a Professor of the 
Madrasa-i-Mirza ‘Ufl, the Madrasa-i-Sultaniyya and 
the Khanqa-i-Ikhlaslyya at Ilirat.^ As a Traditionist, 
he wrote at the instance of the Prince Nizam al-Din 
‘All Sher* (d. 906), who was a great patron of letters 
at Ilirat, a commentary on the Mishkcit al-Masdbih 
entitled al-Minhaj al-Mishkai which has been noticed 
by Hajl Khallfa‘ and a part of which was preserved 
in the library of Mir Ma‘sum Bhakkari (d. 1019), the 
author of Tarikh-i-Sind.’ 

For close upon a decade ‘Abd al-‘Azlz al-Abhari 
lectured at Kahan on Hadlth and other branches of 
Islamic learning. He died there in 928/1523, leaving 
behind him his two accomplished sons, Mawlanas Athir 
al-Din and Muhammad.® 

VI. LAHORE 

Lahore became an important centre of Hadlth 
learning under Mawlana Muhammad (circ. 900-1000), 
the Mufti and ‘one of the most respected teachers’ of 
the city, who taught for many years the Sahih al 
Bukhdri and the Mishkdt al-Masdbih to a number 
of pupils of whom some had been ‘the most learned 
men’ of their time. At every concluding lecture 
on the aforesaid works, the Mawlana used to treat 
his audience to BughrakhaniV (of which our Bakur- 

1. Mir Ma'sum, Tartkh^i’Sind, ed. Da’udpola (Poona 1938), p. 76 ; 
Elliot, vol. I, p. 236. 

2. Nusha, Vol. IV, s. v. ‘Abd al-*Aziz al-Abhari. 

3. For *Ali Shcr, Rieu. Persian Catalogue^ vol. I, 366a. 

4. Kashf aUZtm'un, ed. Fluegel, V, 603. 

6. Page 77. 

6. Tankh’^iSind, p. 76. Elliot, vol. I, p. 236. has Asil al-Din. 

7. A dish invented by Bughra. king of Khurasan* It consists oi 
quadrangular section of paste, dressed with gravy or milk (Haig. p. 216, 
n.4). 
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khUni may be the corrupted form who knows ?) and 
sweetmeats.* 


Vll. JUANSl & KALPI 

Sayyid Muhammad Ibrahim, a Traditionist of 
Baghdad, came to India in about the middle of the 
10th century and started Hadith classes first at 
JhansI and then at Kalpi on the bank of the Jumna. 
His reputation as a Traditionist must have spread far 
and wide as is evident from the fact that Shaykh 
(afterwards Makhdum) Nizam al-Din Bihkari (d, 981) 
came all the way to Jhansi from Kakurl (15 miles to 
the N. of Lucknow) to sit at his feet. The books on 
which Muhammad lectured comprised of the Ma''ahin 
al-Tanz'il, the SaJtlh al-llukhari, the Sunan of Abu 
Dawud and the Jumi' al-Usiil.^ 

VIII. AGRA 

In the 10th century, Agra could boast of as many 
as three institutions for imparting Hadith learning, 
viz., (») the Madrasa of Rafi‘ al-Din al-Safawl (d. 954), 
(*») the Madrasa of Hajl Ibrahim al-Muhaddith al- 
Akbarabadi (d. 1010), and (m) the Madrasa of Sayyid 
Shah Mir (d. circ. 1000). 

(*) The Madrasa of al-SafaAvl. The house of 
Rafl‘ al-Din al-Safawi in the heart of Agra became 
a seat of Hadith learning as shown above.* Here, 
on his death, his disciple Abu ’1-Fatb al-Khurasani 
al-ThanesrI (d. circ. 1004) lectured on Hadith for about 
fifty years. ‘Many able and ready scholars’ like ‘Abd 
al-Qadir al-Bada’unI (d. 1004), the famous author of 
the Muntakhah ut-Tawarikh and Kama! al-Din 

1. Bada’unJ, p. 154=Haig, p. 216. 

2. Tadhkira'i-Mashahif’i-Kakufi, p. 447; Nuxha, IV, s.v. Muhammad 
Ibrahim al-Baghdadl. 

3. Supra, pp. 96-97. 
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Husayn al-Shlrazi (d. 1C20) ‘shared the benefit of being 
taught by this great man.’ * 

(it) TheMadrasa of Haji Ibrahim. Haji Ibrahim 
al-Muhaddith al-Akbarabadi learnt Hadith in Arabia 
and was ‘occupied in teaching divinity 1 *^) and 
especially the traditions of the Prophet’ at Agra. 
While attending the '‘Ihadalkhana by the orders of 
Akbar, he would not observe the usual etiquette and 
ceremonies connected with it, traditionist that he 
was.* 


(Hi) The Madrasa of Shah Mir. This Madrasa 
stood in the locality of Shaykh Baha’ al-Din Mufti 
on the eastern side of the Jumna,’ Sayyid Shah Mir 
who was a nephew of al-Safawi* lectured on 

the MashUriq al-Anwar. ^ 

IX LUCKNOW 

Lucknow figured as a seat of Hadith learning in 
the second half of the 10th century on the arrival at 
its suberb of Shaykh Diya’ al-Din, a Madinian Tradi¬ 
tionist. For over four years he taught Hadith lite¬ 
rature to a host of pupils, including our MakhdQm 
Bihkan who read with him the SaJyih al-Bukhari 
and the Jffmt al-Usul. He died at Kaicurl probably 
towards the close of the 10th century.® 

X. JAWNPUR 

The seat of the Sharql Sultanate, Jawnpur ‘be- 

1. Bada'uni. pp. 126, 129—Haig, pp, 187, 187-88 ; T. *Ulama\ p. 6 ; 
Ma'arif, Vol. XXII No. 4, pp. 261-59. 

2. Bada’unl, p, ISQsHaig, p. 196; T, 'Ulama, p. 7; Ma'arif, 
p. 266-66. 

3. Haig, p. 78, n. 2. 

4. Bada'uni, p. 109=* Haig, p. 162, 

6. Ibidpp. 119-20* 174-77. 

6, Tadhkira^i-Mashahir-i^Kakiifi; Nuzha, Vol. IV, s.v,DIya'al-DIn. 
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came a famous University city’ and far outshone Delhi 
of the time.* The situation here so far as the subjects 
of study were concerned had been analogous with that 
of Gujarat at the pre-Sakhawi period (820-86/1417-81) 
in that Hadith occupied a minor place in the curri¬ 
culum. To substantiate this, we may quote the works 
of the Malik al-UlamU' Qadi Shihab al-Din al- 
Dawlatabadl (d.849), which were mainly on Juris¬ 
prudence and Arabic literature*—non-Hadith works as 
that. Gujarat, however, had the advantage, by reason 
of its geographical position, of having the Science 
introduced by foreign Muhaddithun, which Jawnpur 
had not. As a result, no appreciable activity was 
noticed until the 10th century when, however, Hadith 
was likely to have been introduced here at Jawnpur as 
the title of Zuhdat al-Muhaddithln borne by certain 
local scholars indicated.’ Possibly Hadith was trans¬ 
mitted to the Sharqi Sultanate either from some Indian 
centres mentioned above or direct from Arabia. 
Incidentally, we meet a scholar from JawnpQr, Hafiz 
Muhadhdhab al-Janfurl al-Hindi hearing Hadith from 
al-Sakhawi (d.902) at Makka,* but the reference is too 
meagre to establish the real connecting link. 


XI. BIHAR 

Until the close of the Qth century, the Sufi 
scholars of Manir were the torch-bearers of Hadith in 
Bihar.’ Then the centre of Hadith learning moved 
away to Fulwan Sharif. Although Hadith had been 
introduced into the Khanqa of Fulwari in the 8th 
century by Sayyid Minhaj al-Din al-Rasti, a disciple 
of Sharaf al-Din al-Maniri,‘ no appreciable progress in 


1 . 

s. 

3. 

4. 
6 . 

5. 


Law, pp. 99-100, 269. 

Brockelmann. Sup., i, p. 309. 
Ma*arif, Vol. XXV, No. 6. p, 347. 
Sakhawl, op. cit., Vol. Ill, p. 87. 
Supra, pp. 66 seq. 

Ma*kril, Vol. XXllI, No. 6 , p, 361. 
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its Study seems to have been made till the advent here, 
in the lOth century, of Sayyid Yasin, a nephew of 
Rafi‘ al-Din al-Safawl,* who acquired the Science at 
Gujarat from Wajlh al-Din a]-‘A]awi (d,999) and also 
from some eminent Traditionists of al-Hijaz.* Thanks 
to the labour of Sayyid Yasln, the Khanqa turned into 
a seat of hladith learning as is manifested in the sanad 
handed down to Shaykh ‘Atlq b. ‘Abd al-Sami‘ from 
Sayyid Yasin through the intermediary of three 
successive Fulwarl Muhaddithun, viz., ‘Abd al- 
Muqtadir, his father, ‘Abd al-Nabi and ‘Abd al-Razzaq. 
It is worth recording in this connection that the last 
two Traditionists, namely, 'Abd al-Nabi and ‘Abd al- 
Razzaq won for themselves the distinctions of Shaykh 
al-Waqt and Hufit, al-Waqt respectively on account 
of their erudition in Hadith literature, and that ‘Aliq 
was also a pupil of Nflr al-Haqq b. ‘Abd al-Haqq al- 
Dihlawl (d. 1070)’. 


XII. BENGAL 

‘Ala’ al-Din Husayn Shah b. Sayyid Ashraf al- 
Makki, the King of Bengal (900-24/1493-1518)‘, whose 
memory has been associated as the earliest promotei 
of Bengali language and literature,’ was also respon¬ 
sible for the great advance, the study of the Qur’an and 
al-Hadith made in his dominion. On his accession to 
the throne of Bengal, in 905/1499, Husayn Shah invited 
scholars from far and near to come and settle down in 
his Kingdom and under his liberal reign. By 
Ramadan 1, 907/March, 1502, he erected an ‘excellent 
Madrasah’ at Gurra-i-Shahid in Gaur (now in the 

1. Yasln was a cousin (f U*1 of Shah Mir (Bada’anf, p. 120), 
the nephew of al-SafawI (Ibid., p. lOO-Haig, p. 162. 

2. Ibid., p. 120-1-p. 166-67. 

3. Malrif, Vol. XXIII, No. 6. p. 333. 

4a Cambridge Hist, of India, Vol. Ill, pp. 270-72. 

5. Dinesh Chandra Sen« History of Bengdti Literature (Calcutta, 1911), 
pp. 12-14,222. 
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district of Malda) ‘for the teaching of the sciences of 
religion.” He also ‘founded a College’ at Panduwa 
in Malda as a memorial to the famous saint Nur 
Qutb-i-‘Alam and settled a grant of land for its 
support.* That Hadith formed an integral part of the 
curricula in these institutions may be gathered from 
the presence, at the capital of Ikdala, of scholars as 
also of Hadith compilations such as the SaJfili of 
al-Bukhari. As a patron of Apostolic Traditions, 
Husayn Shah ranked himself with the contemporary 
rulers of Gujarat. At his instance, Muhammad b. 
Yazdan Bakhsh, famous as Khawajgi Shirwani;* trans¬ 
cribed in 911/1503 for ‘the Royal Treasury’ at Ikdala 
.the Safyih of al-Bukhari in three volumes—which in 
full is now a precious possession of the Oriental Library 
of Bankipur*. 

(») Sunargaon. After the Hanbalite Abu Taw’ama 
(d. circ. 700’), Sunargaon rose into prominence as a 
centre of learning during the rule of the Sadat 
(900-45/1493-1538). As a headquarter of Eastern 
Bengal, it was a thriving town with ‘Ulama’ and seats 
of Islamic learning. Inscriptions on mosques and 
mausoleums here point to the existence not only of 
scholars but also of Traditionists during the period 
under review. As a matter of fact, one mosque had 
been built by a leading Traditionist and jurist 
al-Fuqahn' wa' l-Muhaddithln\ Taqi al-Din b. ‘Ayn al- 
Din in 929/1522 at the time of Nasrat b. Husayn Shah 
(924-39/1518-33).® So, we may safely presume that 
during the rule of the Sadat, the teaching of Hadith 
might have been in vogue at Sunargaon. 

1. Law, p. no, n. 3; Ravenshaw, Cour (London, 1878), p. 80; 
Abu *1-Hasanat, op. cit., pp. 54-66. 

2. Law, 109 ; Stewart, of Bengal {Ix)ndon, 1813), p. 113, 

3. He was a native of Shirwan in Adharbyjan (Le Strance, p. 169), 

4. Vol. V. part i. Nos. 130-2. 

5. Supra, p. 63. 

6. Ma-Srif, Vol. XXXIII, No. 8, pp. 118-124, art. JKL 

by j^akim I^ablbur Ral^man of Dacca. 



CHAPTER V 


INDIAN TRADITIONISTS 

T he advent of the Muhaddithun in India 
during the period extending over 820-992/1417- 
1584, gave a fillip to the culture and cultivation dl 
Iladith literature in this country. As a result, ardent 
and earnest learners undertook journies in quest of 
H idith learning—a state of things reminiscent of al- 
Rihla fl Talah al-Ihn so common a feature among 
Talib al-'lhn of olden days. At the outset, the 
journey was confined to India, but ere long as interest 
in al-Hadrth grew wider, a tendency to acquire 
higher studies under distinguished Traditionists in the 
llaramayn developed involving among other hardships 
the hazards of sea voyage in those days of sailing ships. 
Nothing could damp the spirits of the seekers after 
knowledge of Apostolic Traditions, and almost all our 
outstanding Traditionists beginning from ‘Abd al- 
Awwal al-Husaynl (d. 968) down to Shah Wall Allah 
al-Dihlawi (d, 1172) had had to undergo the ordeal in 
their student career. 

The first Indian student of this epoch who sailed 
for Arabia in quest of Hadith learning was Jamal Allah 
of Gulbarga. He went to Makka in 845/1441 with his 
father Khawaja Shams al-Din, and learnt the Science 
from distinguished Makkan Traditionists, viz., TaqI 
al-Din b. Fahd, Zayn al-Din al-Amiuti, Aba ’1-Fath al- 
Maraghi and Ahmad al-Wasitl. He died at Makka on 
Rabi‘ I 29, 907/October, 1501.‘ 

Jamal Allah was followed by many others as 
would be evident from the following list of Indian 

1, Ibn Fahd, fMS. Bankipnr, No. S429>. fol 261a; al-Oaw’ 

al-Umi', Vol. IX, p. 161. 
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students who read Hadith in the Haramayn under 
Shams al-Din al-SakliawI (d. 90?). 

1. Ahmad b. Ibrahim al-Awadi al-Hindl al- 

Ilanafi, a keen student of al-Bukharl’s Sahih, 
whom al-Sakhawi granted a general IjSza. 
(Ijaza Hafila).‘ 

2. Ahmad b. ‘All al-Hindl.* 

3. Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Hindi.’ 

4. Al-Hafiz b. Muhadhdhab al-Janfuri (Jawn- 

purl)/ 

5. Hafiz b. Ilyas al-IIindl,* 

6. Zahid b. ‘Arif b. Jalal al-LakhnawI aJ-Hindl. 

He read out to al-Sakhawl the Arha'ln of 
al-NawawI at Makka in Ramadan, 894/1489.® 

7. ‘All b. ‘Abd Allah al-Kanbayatl." 

8. ‘Urnar b. Baha’ al-Din al-Kanbayatl.® 

9. Qasim b. DawQd al-Ahmadabadi. He read 

the Sahih of al-Bukhari along with his 
brother Rajih (q.v.).* 

10. Muqbil al-Hindi: he is stated to have read 

profusely with al-Sakhawi.*® 

11. Mas'ud b. Ahmad al-Kanbayatl: he read with 

al-SakhawI at al-Madfna.“ 

12. Ni‘m Allah b. Ni‘mat Allah al-Kulbarjl (*.e., 

of Gulbarga) NazU'Makka.^* 


1. 'Al-Daw', vol. i, p. 208. 

2. Ibid., vol. ii, p. 44. 

3. Ibid., p. 71. 

4. Ibid., vol. iii, p. 87. 

6. Ibid. 

6. Ibid., p. 232. 

7. Ibid., vol. V, p. 264. 

8. Ibid., vol. vi, p. 146. 

9. Ibid., p. 180. 

10. Ibid., vol. X. p. 108. 

11. Ibid,p. 156. 

12. Ibid., p. 20b 
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13. ‘Ata’ Allah b. Ahmad al-Muhammadabadr. 

He heard Musalsal Traditions from al- 
Sakhawi.* 

14. Abu Bakr b. ‘All b. Fakhr al-Din al-DihlawI. 

(d. 873).* 

15. l?ajih b. Dawud al-Ahmadabadl. He was 

born at Ahmadabad in 871/1466 and became 
a master of Ma'qillst and Arabic literature 
by 899/1493. Accompanied by his uncle 
Sulayman^ and his brother Qasim, he met 
al-Sakha\vi at Makka in 899 A.H., and read 
out to him igara' ^alaih) the major part of 
al-Bukhari’s Sahih, al-Nawawi’s Arba'iti 
and also had lessons on al-Sakhawl’s works 
such as ‘^Umda* and Sharit al-Taqrih It 
'l-Nau'awt. Al-Sakhawi gave him a general 
Ijaza wherein he paid high tribute for his 
mastery over Islamic learning.’ 

Although the Hajj might have been a great factor 
in attracting some of the above students to the 
Haramayn where they did avail themselves of the 
opportunity to listen to the lecturers of al-SakhawI, the 
fact remains that a new era for Hadith learning had 
been opened, by the close of the 9th century, not only 
in the coastal places of West and South India, but 
also in the up-country centres as would the nisbas^ 
indicate; so that some of the above-mentioned students 
might have been primarily actuated to go to al-Hijaz 
for the sake of acquiring knowledge of al-Hadith. 

1. Ibid., vol. V. p. 146. 

2. Al-Daw*. voL xi. p. 61. 

5. Ibid., vol. iii. p. 216. 

4. Full title of the work: ^ liil I 

Shadharat, vol.. viii. p, 16. 

6. AUDaw\ vol. iii, p, 222; Tadhkira^i-*Ulama\ p. 62; Yad^i-Ayyam, 

p. 64. 

-6, I,e,, al-AwadI (No. 2), al-Jawnpurl (No. 4), al-LakhnawI (No. 6) 
Wd al-DihlawI (No. 14). 
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The tenth century of Hijra was a landmark so far 
as the services the Indian Musalmans rendered for the 
cause of Hadith literature are concerned. Two groujis 
of students applied themselves to this noble task. The 
first group included those students who permanently 
migrated to Arabia with a view to pursuing the study 
of al-Hadith within the sacred precincts of the Haramayn 
as also coming in contact with eminent Traditionists 
and standard works over there. The second group 
who were either local products, or those who having 
acquired proficiency in Science of Hadith from Arabia, 
devoted themselves in India proper to teaching Hadith 
and writing books on it. Thus the Indian Traditionists 
kept up the torch of Hadith learning burning in India 
and Arabia simultaneously. And this they did until 
the foundation of the Dar al-'Ulum at Deoband and 
the Mazahir al-‘Ulum in Saharanpur at the end of the 
13th century—a period that covers well over two 
centuries. The Traditionists of the first group will be 
noticed together with their works in the second part of 
our thesis. As for those of the second, we are going to 
discuss here below: 

Section /. (875-103011470-1621) 
traditionists that flourished from the 

MIDDLE OF the 9TH DOWN TO THE MIDDLE OF 
THE IITH CENTURY AND THAT COULD NOT CLAIM 
TO HAVE FOUNDED ANY RECOGNIZED SCHOOL OF 
THEIR OWN : 

1. Abu Bakr b. Muhammad al-Bahmji 
(d. circ 9*15/1509) 

AbQ Bakr was a Traditionist of Broach in Gujarat. 
He flourished during the reign of Sultan Mahmud 
Shah I (863-917/1459-1511) of Gujarat. He died* pro¬ 
bably in the first quarter of the 10 century A.H. 
His biographical notice is not available.’ 

1. Hermann Ethe> Catalogue of Persian Manuscripts in the Library 
of the India Office (Oxford, 1903), Vol. 1, No. 2641, 
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(i) Tarjuitici-i-Hisn Hastn (Ethe, India Office, 
No. 2641; Bankipur,’XVf, No. 1418): a Persian 
translation with explanatory notes of al-Jazari’s (d. 833) 
Hisn Hasln, a collection of Traditions with special 
reference to prayers {ijd'iya) of the Prophet. The 
author compiled the present work for Sultan Mahmud 
Shah I of Gujarat and completed it on Dhii ’1-Hijja 24, 
910/May, 1505. 


(ii) ^Ayn (il-Wafa Tarjiima-i-Shifa' (Asaflyya, I, 
682, No. 487) : a Persian translation of the Shifa' of 
al-yadi ‘lyad. 


2. Mir Sayyid '‘Abd al-Awxval al-Husaynl 
al-Zaidpuri (d. 968 1560) ' 

‘Abd al-Awwal was a native of the Deccan where 
his forefathers who had originally belonged to Zaidpur, 
a village near Jawnjjur, migrated. lie studied Iladith 
under his grandfather ‘A1:V al-Din al-Husaynl, a pupil 
of al-Husain al-FathI who, in his turn, was a pupil of 
Shams al-Din al-Jazari (d. 833).‘ By the first quarter 
of the 10th century, ‘Abd al-Awwal moved to Gujarat 
probably on account of Shfa disturbances, and sub¬ 
sequently spent several years in the Haramayn 
pursuing higher courses of Iladith learning. Back to 
Ahmadabad before 941/1534*, he worked very hard for 
the cause of al-Hadith and other branches of Muslim 
learning until he devoted himself exclusively to the 
contemplative life of a Sufi in his advanced years. At 
the invitation of Bayram Khan, the Khan-i-Khanan, 
he went to Delhi in 966/1558 and died there two years 


1, 'Abd al-Hayy Nadawl, Ma'arif al-'Awarif (MS.), Chapter 

2. Ivanow, Cattlogue of the Persian Manuscripts, ASB (Calcutta, . 
1924), No. 999. 
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later.’ 

His works ; 

(i) Paid al-Barl fi Shark al-BukJulri* This com¬ 
mentary of the Sahlh, the first of its kind ever written 
in India,’ does not appear Lo have survived down to our 
times in full, only some extracts from the first part of 
the commentary having been preserved in the Ghayat 
al-TawdtJi li 'l-Jaini'‘ al-Sahih by ‘Uthman b. Ibrahim 
al-Sindl* (q.v.). 

(ii) Muntakhah-i-KitSb-i-Sifr al-Sa'dda {ASB No. 
996 Perf. A collection of Traditions relating to 
the person of the Prophet selected from the Stfr al- 
Sa'^dda by al-Firuzabadi (d. 817) and translated into 
Persian. The work is divided into ten bdbs. it was 
composed at Ahmadabad in 941/1534 with a view to 
achieving twofold purposes, namely, averting the in¬ 
vasion of Ilumayun who was then marching towards 
Gujarat from Delhi® and avoiding the plague that was 
raging there at the time.’ 

3, Khawdja Mtibdrak b. Makhdum al-Arrajdni 
al'Ruhtaki al-Bandrasi (d. 98111573) 

Khawaja Mubarak was born at Bak’hara, south of 
Benares where some of his ancestors had come from 
Kuhtak, his family originally hailing from Arrajan in 


1. Akhbar, pp. 237-38 mi.sprints Bayram Khan as Plr Khan ; 
Khaxina, Vol. I, p. 4‘27, mistakes 998 A.H. for 968 A,H. ; Hada*iq, 
pp. 379-80 ; Ithdf, p. 302; Tigsar, p. 177 ; Muhammad Siddlq. Kalimat 
al-Sadiqin (MS. Bankipur« No.' 671 (Pr), fol. 80b ; Tadhkira4^*Ulama\ 
p. 106 ; Yad4^Ayyam, pp. 36-36 ; Ma’arif. Vol. XXII, pp. 42, 269. 
Storey, Persian Literature, Vol. II, pp 192-93 ; *Abd al-Awwal b. *Ali 
is a mistake for 'Abd al-Awwal b. al-*Ala* as in the Akhbdr, loc. cit. 

2. Akh^r, loc. cit. ; Ithdf, p. 56. 

3. Ma*arif, loc. cit, 

4. Infra. 

6. Akhbdr, loc, cit.; ASB, loc. cit., under the title of RisdlaA-AhwdL 
•‘{•Paighambar. 

6. C/. Ulughkhanl, Vol. I, p. 260. Ill, Li. 

7. Ivanow, Catalogue ASB, No. 996 ; Storey, op. cit, ii, p. 198, 
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Paris', as the nisha al-Arrajani suggests. He was a 
disciple of his father Makhdum Arrajani, a noted SQfl 
scholar®, who gave his son Mubarak a good education 
in Islamic learning. Besides being a learned divine, 
Khawaja Mubarak possessed administrative abilities 
which secured him the post of minister under Sher 
Shah SurJ (946-52). lie died in the fort of ChQnar in 
981/1573'. 

His works : 

Madarij al-Akhbar (Bankipur No. 364 Tradition). 
Following the arrangement of al-Baghawl’s MasSbify 
al-Sunna, Khawaja Mubarak classified the Traditions 
of al-Saghani’s Mashdriq al-Anwar according to 
subject matters and named it Maddrij al-AkhbSr* (the 
gradation of Traditions), a title significant of its con¬ 
tents. Its Bankipur MS.’ which is presumably a 
unique copy shows that the work has been divided into 
25 kiUlbs, each kitilb has been subdivided into bdbs and 
some of the babs into fasls*. 

4. Shaykh BhiksrV al-KakUruwi 
{890-98111485-1573). 

Nizam al-Din b. Amir Saif al-Din, popularly 

1. Le Strange, p. 48 ; SuyutI; Luhh aULubab,, ed. PJ. Veth, p. 9. 

2. His grave is still to be seen at Bak'hara (Nuzha, IV, s. v. ^laykh 
Mubarak al-Baiiarasi). 

3. TajallU-Niir, p. 65 ; Ma‘arif, (Vol. XXV, No. 6). 347 ; Nuzha, 
loc. cit. 

4. CL Tajalli-uNur, loc. cit.; Ma*arif, loc. cit. ; Catalogue, Banki- 

pur, V (2), 93 (sic) sJsa ^ 

^ 

6. No. 364, Tradition. As the compiler of the Catalogue, Bankipur 
Library (Vol. V, part II, p. 92) has not been able to correctly identify the 
present work and its author, his opinion in this connection cannot carry 
any weight. 

6. Ibid. 

7. Bada*uni, p. 24 («Haig. p. 42) mistakes Bhikan for Bhikari, Cf. 
Haydar Kakuruwl, Mashahir-i-Kahun (Lucknow, 1927), p. 441. 
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known as Makhdum Bhikan, a famous Sufi scholar, 
was born at Kakuri, near Lucknow in 890/1485. He 
read the Sahih of al-Bukhari, the Sunan of Abu Dawud 
and al-Usul at Jhansi and Lucknow under 

Ibrahim b. Muhammad al-Baghdadl and Diya’ aJ-Din 
al-Muhaddith al-Madani respectively.* He wrote a 
treatise on Usui ai-TJadlth entitled al-Minhaj^ MS. 
copy of which together with his Sanad-i-Hadlih is 
likely to be available in the library of the Khanqa at 
Kakurl where*Makhdum’s descendants are still living. 
He died there in 981/1573.’ 

5. Shaykh ‘Abd al-Mdlik al-Kujrmtl al-^Ahhasi 
{d. cite. 97011562). 

He read Hadith with his brother Qutb al-Din, a 
disciple of al-SakhawI. A memoriser of the 

Qur’an and the Sahllp al-Bukhari, ‘Abd al-Malik de¬ 
voted his whole life for the cause of ai-Hadith of which 
he had been a teacher in Gujarat until he died in about 
970/1562.* 

6. Tahir al-Fattani {914-9861150S-78). 

Jamal al-Din Muhammad b. Tahir b. ‘All al- 
Fattani al-Hindl al-Hanafi, the celebrated Malik 
al-MuhaddUhtn, the Prince of the Traditionists, was 
born at Nahrwala-Pattan in North Gujarat in 914/1508. 
Through his mother he was a descendant of Abu Bakr 

1. Supra, p. 112. 

2. *Al>d al-Hayy Nadawx, Ma'arif al~*Awarif Ch. on <3 

3. Bada'uii!, 24=*Haig, 42; Tadhhira4-*Ulamia* p. 33 ; Haydar 
Kakuruwi, Mashdhlr-i-Kahvfi, pp. 441 seq ; Nuzha vol, iv, s. v. Nizam 
al-Din b. Saif al-Din ; Ma'arif, vol. xxii. No. 6, p. 332. 

4. Ydd-i-Ayyam,p, 55, {aic) 3 JaiU. 3 

^ 3 Nuzha IV ; Ma’arif, vol. xxii No. 4, 

pp. 259-60. 
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al-Sicldlq (d. 13), the first Caliph of Islam. Educated 
in Gujarat under Shaykh Nagurl, Mulla Mahta, the 
Ustad al-Zaman and others, he joined the school of 
‘All al-Muttaqi at Makka in 944/1537 and read Hadith 
over there for about six years. Besides his beloved 
teacher ‘All al-MuttaqI whom he mentions with grati¬ 
tude in the introduction of his woiks,* al-Fattan! read 
with other Makkan Traditionists also notably Ibn llajar 
al-IIaythaml, Abu ’l-Hasan al-Bakrf and Mufti CJutb 
al-Din al-Nahrwall. On his return to Gujarat in about 
950/1543 he concentrated his energies on threefold 
tasks: (1) the popularization through his school at 
Pattan of the science of Tradition in Gujarat, (2) com¬ 
pilation of books on aMTadlth and (3) reclamation of 
the members of his own community, the Buhiras who 
had become followers of a pretender Mahdi Mahmud 
al-JawnpurT. Though a promising reformer, he could 
not achieve much as his life was cut short through his 
murder on Shawwal 6, 986/December, 1578 by the 
Mahdawis at a place between Ujjain and Sarangpur.* 
Al-FattanI has, however, been immortalized by his 
invaluable works on al-Iladith which are as follows : 

(t) Al-Mughnl ft Dahtnil-RijaV This 

is the first compilation of Tahir al-Fattani written 
immediately after his return from Arabia, at Pattan in 
Dhu ’i-ya‘da, 952/January, 1546,* and is otherwise a 
short but nonetheless comprehensive work designed to 

1. Majnia' Bihar al-Anwar, (Newul Kishore, Lucknow. 1314 A.H.) 
vol. I, p. 3; al’Muf’hnt (lithographed on the margin of Ibn itajar*s 
raqrth, ed. Delhi, 129U A.H.). pp. 3-4, 

2. N?/f, pp. 361-62 ; Akhbar, p. 264 ; Ma'thar, pj). 194-96 ; Subhat, 
p. 43 ; Khazina, vol. i, pp, 436-37 ; Jlada'iq, pp. 386-.S0 ; lihaf, p. 3*97 ; 
Abjad, p. 896 ; Tiqsar, p. 180 ; Lakhnawi, al-Ta*hqat al-Samyya litho¬ 
graphed on the margin of his aUFaiva'id aUBahtyya (Lucknow, 1895), 
p. 67 ; Tadhkira-i^*iJlaivd\ pp. 195-96; Ma’arif, vol. xxii No. 4, 
p. 264 ; Bankipur Catalogue Vol. 2, pp. 32-34 ; Buhjr Cat. vol. ii, pp. 467 ; 
Brockelmann, Suppl. 1, pp. 601-02. 

3. For the correct title of the work, see author's Majma* Bihar, p. 4. 

4 . Al-Mughnt (lithographed on the margin of Ibn Hajar’s Taqnb, 
ed. Delhi, 1308 A.H.), p. 362. 
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supply us correct readings of such names of the 

narrators (ruwal) of Hadith, their fathers, grandfathers 
and of their kunyas or laqabs as are liable to mis¬ 
reading. All such confused names [mushtahihclt), the 
author arranges alphabetically. At the end of the 
discussion of the confused names under every alpha¬ 
betical letter, he also gives the correct readings of all 
the confused nishas that come under the letter con¬ 
cerned. This is not all. Occasionally, short biographi¬ 
cal notices of the ruwat and the iabaqas to which they 
belong have also been added, biames of prophets and 
relevant places that are likely to give rise to confusion, 
also have not been left out. The last few pages have 
been devoted to the brief life-sketches of the IVophet, 
his four Caliphs, the Imams of the Madhahib Arba!' 
and the authors of the Sihah Sitta. 

The work has been lithographed twice in Delhi, in 
1290/1873 and 1308/1890 on the margin of Ibn Hajar’s 
al-Taqrib al-Tahdhib^. 

(»/) Tadhkirat al~Maxvdu\lt [published]. In this 
book the author makes a collection of mawdu' and 
4a‘if Ahadith from works on al-Mawdu^St written by 
his predecessors, viz., al-SuyutVs Kitdb al-La'U, Kitdb 
al-Dhail and Kitdb al-Waj'iz, al-Sakhawl’s al-Maqdsid 
al-Hasana, al-Firuzabadl’s Mukhta^ar Kitdb al-Mughni 
O' l-'Irdqi, al-Sagham’s al-Mawdu'dt and others.* The 
Traditions have been arranged according to subject- 
matters into as many as 226 bdbs beginning with al- 
kitdb al-Tawhid^ and ending with the bdb fi Sa^at 
Raltmatihi wa Shafd^ai al-Nabi salld Alldh ^alaihi 
wa salldm.* Every Tradition has been preceded by 
its source and has been followed by author’s own 
remarks, such as that the Tradition is unfounded, base- 

1. Bankipur Catalogue, vol. xii, p. 68. 

2. Cf. Tadhkirat al- Mawdu'at (Egypt. 1843 A.H.) 1st ed., p. 4. 
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less or forged Jv»l V ) or that one or other 

of the ruwcLt is (weak), Kadhdh(lh{\\'aLr) or MsaddLd'' 
(forgercr), or by those of the other critics, viz.^ Ahmad 
b. Hanbal (d. 241), al-Bukhari (d. 256), aJ-Nasa’i 
(d. 303), al-Daraqutnl (d. 385), Ibn Ilibban (d. 354), 
Ibn al-Jawzi (d. 597), al-Saghani (d. 650), al-Dhahabi 
(d. 748), al-‘lraql (d. 806) and Ibn Hajar al-IIaithamI 
(d. 952) together with the opinion of his own Shaykh, 
‘Ali al-Muttaqi (d. 975), as . The work was 

completed in Dhu’1-ya‘da, 958/November, 1551, as is 
evident from a MS. in the Bankipur Libraryand was 
first published in Egypt in 1343/1924 along with the 
author’s Q^nun al-Mawdti'^at. 

(Hi) Qitnun al-Mawdu''at wa ’ l-Du'^afa ’ is a supple¬ 
ment to the Tadhkirat al-Mawdu''at. It covers, in a 
short compass, the whole range of weak and apocry¬ 
phal authorities (ruwHt) arranged alphabetically. The 
author does not give any detailed information of the 
ruwClt by way of biographical notice as has been done 
in the MizSn al-I'tidal or the Lisan al-Mlzdn, but 
merely puts after every name the verdicts of the critics 
regarding him. 

(iv) (BankipQr, XIl, No. 730). It 

is a biographical work on Ruwilt al-Hadlth, divided 
into three Fasls of which the first, consisting of several 
anwa' has been devoted, in the main, to a short life- 
sketch of the Prophet. The second, extending over 
only two folios, contains some accounts of other 
prophets. The third Fa^l has been divided into two 
naw' of which the first deals chiefly with the ten most 
eminent Companions of the Prophet, called al-'‘Asharat 
al-Muhashsharat, and the second which forms the major 
part of the work, comprises of notices of other male 
and female Companions, their successors (Tsbi'un) and 


1. BSnklpnr, vol. v, part ii. p. 33. 
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other Traditionists, all arranged alphabetically.' 

(v) Majma' Bihar al-Anwar [published]*: a very 
popular and compendious dictionary of the Ghara'ih, 
*.c., difficult and uncommon words in al-Qur‘an and 
al-Haduh. The work comprises the Asl al-Kitah (Main 
Book), a Khatima (Appendix) and a /7a (Supple¬ 

ment). The author has collected in the Asl al-Kitah 
which is divided into three volumes almost all the 
Ghara’ib of the Qur’an, the Sihah Sitta and the Mishhit 
al-Masablh and what yet remained has been covered 
by the Takmila.^ The words have been arranged 
alphabetically and that according to their roots. Under 
each root all its derivatives along with the relevant 
passages of the Qur’an and al-Hadilh and their inter¬ 
pretations have been stated. Although Ibn al-Athir’s 
al-Nihaya has been his basic source, al-Fattani has 
also utilized the following works: Shark al-Bukhari, 
by al-QastallanI and by al-KirmanT, Shark Muslim by 
al-Nawawl, Sharli al-Mishkat by al-Tibl, Sharli Jami'^ 
al-Usnl by Ibn al-.Athir, Na^ir 'Ain al-Gharibayn, 
Mafatlh Shark al-Masablh, Hashlat al-Bukhari by 
al-Zarkashi, Madarik al-Tanzll, Tafslr al-Baydawl 
and others.’ As for the Khatima,^ he has devoted it to 
the discussions of the Science of Tradition, *c., the 
Technique of IJadith literature, fabricators [Wadda') 
and fabricated Traditions abridged from his Tadhkira, 
correct reading {Daht) of the confused name of the 
Ruwat, abridged from his al-Mughni, chronological 
events {slyar) of the life of the Prophet from his birth 
down to his death, and lastly several famous Ruwat 
al-IladUh. In fine, the Majma' Bihar al-Anwar may 
well be regarded as a short commentary of both the 


1. Bankipur Cat. xii, p. 67. 

2. The full title of the work is Majma* Bihar ahAnwarft La\a'if 
al'Tanztl wa Ghara'ib aUAkhbar. 

3. Majma* Bihar (Newul Kishore, 1314 A.H.) vol.i: 

4. Ibid, vol. i, pp. 3-4, vol. iv, p. 2, , 

5. Ibid, vol. iii, pp.606-5l. 
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Qur’an and the Sihdh Sitta, and a handbook of the 
Science of Tradition. This valuable compilation, 
which had been begun during the lifetime of his 
teacher ‘Ah al-Muttaqi, i.e., before 975/1567, took the 
author about seven long years to finish it.’ It was 
lithographed at the Newul Kishore Press, Lucknow, 
for the second time in 13H/1896. In the opinion of 
Nawvvab Siddlq Hasan, by writing this book which 
met with universal approval and recognition of the 
scholars, al-Fattani has placed the World of Islam 
under a deep debt of gratitude.* 

7. Shaykh Tayyih al-Sindi [d. circ. 999/1-590). 

Born and bred in Sind, Shaykh Tayyib received 
his early education at his native place from Mawlana 
Yunus al-Sindi and then read Hadith at Ahmadabad 
under‘Abd al-Awwalal-l Tusayni (d. 968). He is credited 
to have taught the Science of Hadith at llichpur in 
Berar and also at Burhaiipur for a period of fifty years 
and died in the nineties of the 10th century.^ The 
Traditionist Jamal al-Din al-Burhanimri read the Sahih 
of al'Bukhari from start to finish with Shaykh Tayyib 
at BurhanpOr.* 

His work:— 

Ta‘liqat ‘Ala Mishkat al-Masabih, Glosses on the 
Mishkut al-Masdhlh.^ 

8. Shaykh 'Abd Alldh al-Ansarl al-SultSnpilri 
(d. 990/1582).’ 

A scholar and a Traditionist, Shaykh ‘Abd Allah, 
famous as Meikhdum al-MuIk, a title given him by 

1. Ibid., vol. I, p. 3 ; p. 460; vol. Ill, p. 606. 

2. Ahjad ah*alum, p. 896. 

3. Nuzha (MS)» vol, IV, s.v., Mawlana al-Tayyib al-Sindi; Guljaf*h 
Ahtav referred to in Nuzha', Yad-UAyyam, pp. 35-^. 

4. Nuzha, IV, s.v., al-Shaykh Jamal al-Burbanpuri. 

5. Nuzha, loc, cit. 
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Humayun’ (937-46/1530-39), was the chief of the ‘Ulama’ 
during the successive reigns of the Afghan Rulers of 
Delhi.* During the time of Akbar (963-1014/1556-1605), 
he was the leader of the orthodox party and had, on 
that account, to suflfer a great deal along with his fellow 
‘Ulama’.’ While on pilgrimage to Makka, Shaykh 
*Abd Allah was held in high esteem for his scholarship 
by no less a person than Ibn llajar al-HaythamI him¬ 
self.' He breathed his last in Gujarat in 990/1582’ 
after his return from the holy city.® He was born at 
Sultanpur, now in Kapurthala State, in 937/1530.’ 

His works:— 

(*) Shark ^Ala Shama'il al-Naht —a Commentary 
on the Shamil'il al-Naht of al-Tirmidhi. 

(«) ^Ismat al-Anbiya ’ (Bankipur, Vol. X, No. 569): 
The work is divided into a Muqaddima and three 
Fasls. The author dedicated the present work to 
Prince Muizz al-Din Muhammad Kilmran (d. 964). 

9. Shaykh 'Abd al-Nabl al-Ganguhl (d. 990/1582). 

Shaykh ‘Abd al-Nabi, aconiemporary of Makhdum 
al-Mulk and a grandson of the famous saint ‘Abd 
al-Quddus (d. 945) of Ganguh, was a pupil in al-Hadlth 
of Ibn Hajar al-Haythami.* The study of Hadith in¬ 
fluenced him so greatly that he altogether discarded 
Sama,'' in which he had been trained according to the 
tradition of his family as a necessary concomitant of 


1. Bada’uDi. p. 70»Haig. p. 114. 

2. I.e. Sher Siiah. Salim Shah, Firuz Shah and 'Adil Shah reigned 
from 946/1639 to 962/1554. cf. Haig, p. 98. No. 6. 

3. Ibid ; also p. 113, No. 2. 

4 . Nuzha, Vol. IV, s. v. a)-Shaykh *Abd Allah al-Sultanpuri. 

5. 1006 A.H. according to Khazioa, vol. i, pp. 447-8, 

6. Bada'unl. p. 73aHaig. p. 116. 

7. 2Hn»i^Akbari and Ma’thar al’Ufnara\ s. v. 'Abdullah Sultanpuri 
r. *Ulafna’-i-Hind, p. 103 ; Beale, p. 6, 

8. Bada'unl, p. 7I»Haig. p. 114. 

9. Nuzha, IV, i.v. 'Abd al-Nabi al-Kankuhi. 
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a Sufi life in those days.* lie was a teacher of Akbar* 
who appointed him Sadr til-Sudiir^ which exalted office 
‘Abd ai-Nabi held till the year 986/1578 when, as a 
result of the machination of Taidi (d. 1004), he fell into 
disgrace.* Along with ‘Abd All'ih aI-Su]tanj)uri he was 
forced, on pain of death, to sign Akbar’s Religious 
Dccrec\ lie died at Agra on iv’abf 1 12, QOO/.March, 
1582.® 

1 lis works :— 

(f) Sunan al-Huda fj Mutaba^it al-Muslafu (BuhSr 
No. 132 Ar.; ASIl No. 50i) .\r.; K'ampur No. 185 Ar.f 
It is a collection of Traditions: selected from authentic 
lladlth works {Kutuh ol-Ahridllh al-Sahlha) having 
bearing tin religious duties and observances. 

The book comprises of a Muqaddivta (introduction), 
three Parts ((/(/.saw) and a Khiitima (conclusion); the 
parts again are sidjdivided intit Fash (chapters).' 

{ii) WatfCi'if al-Yaxcm Xi'a 7 Laila al-Nalmxctyya^ 
a collection of Ahaduh on (uV'iya, or prayers. 


1. Badii'utii, p. S0 = flaig, p. 127 ; Ma'krif, Viil. XXII, No. 4, p. 266. 

2. J5ealc, pp. 7-vS. 

3. The Supcrintctuh'nt of all lands devoted to ecclesiastical and 
benevolent purposes and also the highest law ofUcer having powers 
similar to those of the ])re.sent-day Admjnistrators-Gencral (Haig, p. 122, 
No. 2 quoting A’in-i^Akhari, Vol. I, p. 270). 

4. Haig, p. 412 note. 

f5. Bada’uni, p. 84 = Haig, p. 131. 

6 . Nr^r, pp 370-80. Bada'Unl give.s Iii.s dealIi-date variously in ODl 
A.H. (Vol. Ill, p. 131) and 992 A H. (Vol. Il. p. 3l2). Notices on his bio- 
graphy will also be found in A'tn-i>Aiib;ifi. \ oi. I, p. 490 ; Mir'at-iYAIam, 
fol, 2r)2b ; Ma'ihar al-Vwata*Dariar^i-Akhart, ]tp. 320-28 ; ‘Abd al-llayy 
Lakhnawi, Tarb al-Awathil, ctl. Lucknow, p. 218; radhkira-i-Ulamd\ 
p. 134; Catalogue, Buliar, \ ol. 11, p. 146. 

7. A MS. copy is also jjrcscrvcd in Dar al-'UIum of Dcoband. 

8 . For detailed description of the contents of the work, see Buhar 
Catalogue, Vol. II, pp. 446-50. 

9. Brockelmann, Sup. 11, p. 602. This treatise appears to be the 
same as the Wazd'if al-Nabt ft AiVtyat al^Alathvra mentioned by *Abd 
al-Hayy Nadawi in his Ma*ari/ al-*Awarif s. v. 
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70. Shaykh Wajih al-Dln al-‘Alau'i al-Kujrdti 
(910-98/1504-1580). 

A celebrated Professor of Ahmadabad, Shaykh 
Wajih al-Din was a pupil of ‘Imad al-Din al-Tarimi 
(d. 941) and Shaykh Ghawch Gawaliyarl (d. 970)‘. He 
was born at Champanir in Muharram, 910/June, 1504, 
and founded at Ahmadabad a Madrasa which during 
his life-time developed into a great seat of learning.* 
He wrote annotations {hawnshi) and commentaries on 
as many as twenty-three books varying from Shark 
Jami' to Ta/sir al-Baidawt. Ilis commentary on Ibn 
Hajar’s Nuzhat al-Na^ar fi Shark Nukhbat al-Fikar 
entitled SharJt Sharfy Nukhbat al-Fikar has been 
preserved in the libraries of Bankipur,* Kampur^ and 
Nadwa at Lucknow.’ 

Wajih al-Din died at Ahmadabad in Muharratr, 
998/ February, 1580.® 

10. Shaykh Tahir b. Yusuf al-Sindi al-BurhanpUri 
(d. 1004/1595). 

Shaykh Tahir was born at Patri, near Cutch 
in Gujarat, and took his early education from Shaykh 
Shihab al-Din al-Sindl. In 950/1543, he proceeded to 
Gujarat and joined the Hadith classes of ‘Abd al-Awwal 
al-Husaini at Ahmabad. On completion of the course, 
he was initiated to Sufism by the famous saint Shaykh 
Ghawth Gawaliyarl (d. 970). Accompanied by Maulana 

1. For 'Imad al-Din al-Tailml, A’i/r, p. 204, and for Ghawth Gawali- 
yari, Bada'uni, p. SaoHaig, p. 6. 

2. Yad^iAyyam, p. 33 ; Abu’Mlasanat, op. cit, p. 76. 

8. Bankipur, Vol. V, part ii, No. 464. 

4. No. 16 (Usil aMladlth). 

6. Hand List No. 704 (Naw'adir). 

6 . Bada'uni, pp. 44*46sHaig, pp. 70*73; Mir*at^‘i^Ahmadt, Supple* 
ment tr. by Nawab 'A!i (Bombay, 1924), pp. 67-69 ; Subhat. p. 45 ; Ma'- 
tbar, p. 196; Hada'iq, pp. 386-89 ; Abjad, p. 896 ; Tadhkira-i-^*UlamU, 
249; RSAar, Vol. n,p. 188. 
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Tayyib al-Sindi,* he entered BurhanpQr where he set 
up his residence. He died there in 1004/1595.* 

His works:— 

(/) Talhhis Shark Asmd' al-Rijal al-BukhSrl It 
'l-KirmUniy a compendium of al-Kirmani’s Shark 
Asma' al-Rijdl al-Buhhar'i. 

{it) Multaqaf Jain al-Jawdmi\* a selection of al- 
Suyuti’s J am*al-J awdmi''. 

{Hi) Shark al-Bukhari, a commentary on al- 
Bukhan’s Sahik based on al-Qastallani’s Irshdd al- 
Sarl ft Shark al-Bukhdri^ 

{iv) Riyad al-SdIikJn, or the Gardens of the 
Pious. The work consists of three raxt'dafs (gardens) 
of which the first contains a selection of authentic 
Traditions, the second, essays on Sufism and the third 
or the last, discourses [malfilzilt) of eminent saints.* 

12. Shaykh Ya'qub b. al-Hasan al-Sarfi ah 
Kashmiri (908-1003/1502-95)! 

Shaykh Ya‘qub became famous as a teacher of 
Hadith of Ahmad al-Sarhindl, better known as 
Mujaddid-i-Alf-i-Thani (d. 1034).* Born in Kashmir 
in 908/1502, al-Sarfi came under the instructions of 
Ibn Hajar al-IIaythaml at Makka in 964/1550* after 
he had been educated at his native place, as also at 
Samarqand in Ma'qulat and Fiqh. In Persian poetry 
he was a pupil of Shah Ani, a disciple of ‘Abd al- 

1. Nuzha^ Vol. IV, s. v. al-Tayyib abSindi. 

2. Ibid., S.V., Tahir b. Yusuf abSindl; Guijar»i-AbfSr» 

1. Ibid. 

4. Ma'arif al-*Awarif, Ch. 

6. Ibid, s. V. 

6. Nuzha, loc. cit. 

7. Infra, p. 140. 

$• BadS'ttOl, p 12»Haig, p 20. 
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RahmiTn al-ffimj (d.89S), and composed poems under 
the nom dc f>luinc itahhiiUuR) of al-Sarfi. Later, 
while he was a teacher in Kashmir, he paid a visit to 
al-Tlij;!/, for the second time and stayed there for a 
year, jirocurine l)ooks en Tafsir, Haduh and Fi<]h 
which h; introduc'd into his institution. lie died in 
Kashmir in l)hu']-( Vi‘da 18, lUOa/July, 1593.' 

riis wotkst— 

ii) Sl/cjrlj Sdij'ih al-litihlnlr'i, a commentary on 
al-l-lukh.Tri’s Siiljlh, which does not seem to have long 
survived. 

(/'/) Tafsir <rl-Qur\in, an incoinjilete commentary 
of the < iiir’an pre.servcil in the library c.f D;lr al- 
Musanmfin at A‘z imgarh.“ 

(ui) R isil! a-i-A dlihCt r. 

(iv) Mcifihilzi al-\iihuicic'af a treatise (in verse) 
on the life of me I’ldphei.’' 

13. ffcijl Muhammad iil-Kashinlrl (d. 1000/1597). 

Another devoted disciple of Ibn l lajar al-IIaythami’ 
from Kashmir, a contemjiorary of al-Sarfl, was Ijtljl 
Muhammad al-Kashmin.^ His ancestors had come 
to that country as entourage of ‘Ali al-IIainadanI 

1. Ibid, pp. 142-49 —pp. 200-09: 200 = p. 360; Kiuha^ iv, s. v., 
Ya'qub b. al->la.saii ; Hada’itj, pp. 391-95 ; A'/ami, Tankh-i-Kashmir, 
pp. 110-11 ; Tadh/iira-i-*IJlaiiiUf p. 255. The date of his birth given by the 
last two books as 978 A.H. and which has been quoted in Ma'ilrif, 
vol. XXII (4), p. 261, is ijot correct, cf. iJada'uui, loc. cit. and also 
Storey, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 193. 

2. Ma'arif, Vol. XXII (4). 

3. Nuzha, loc. cit. 

4. Vide his Shark Shama'il al’^abi (MS. Bankipur, No. 1182 Per¬ 
sian), fol. 3. 

6. For his name, see his Shark IHsn Jlasin (MS Bankipur, No. 1419 
(Persian), hhaiima, ^ ^ ^ 
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(d. 786) whose Khdnqa} therein became afterwards a 
seminar for Ilaji Muhammad. Before joining the 
SciionI of Ibn Hajnr at Makkn, he read in Delhi. He 
also learnt lladuh from eminent Madinian Tradition- 
ists.* A man of wide and varied learning, Haji 
Muhammad compiled as man}’ as eighteen books in- 
clutling a commentaiy ('f the Our’an in Persian.’ His 
works on lladith are as follows :— 

(/) Sh.irh Shaiiitl'H ol-Nahl (Bankipur, No. 1182 
Pr.; Buhar No. a commentary, in Persian, on 

al-Tirmidhl’s Shaiud'il al-Nohl completed in Jumada 
P 98iS/June, ISsOat the Khrinqa of ‘Ali al-Ilarnadanl 
in Kashmir.^ 

(u) Shark Mashdriq al-Anxi'dr (in Persian). 

(nV) Kiidh Khuhl^at al-Jdmi fl Jam^ al-Hadith, a 
compendium of miscellaneous Traditions.’ 

{iv) Shark H.rsin (Bankipur, XVI, No. 1419; 
ASB No. 993 IT.) ; ’ a concise Persian commentary of 
al-Jazari’s Hisn HasJn written in the above mentioned 
Khdnqa. This work, as the author tells us, was his 
last compilation. 

14. Mawldtid ''Uthmdn h. ''Isd b. Ihrdhim al-Siddiqi 
al-Hanafi al-Sindi (d. 1008/1600). 

A native of Buskan (?) in Sind, Shaykh ‘Uthman 
was educated in Gujarat under Wajih al-Din ‘Alawl 


1. Supra, p. 73. 

2. Tadhkira-i-*Ulama\ p. 46 ; Catalogue, Bankipur, Vol, XVI. p.61: 
Ma-arif, Vol. XXII No. 4. p. 261; Storey. Vol. ii. p. 176. 

3. The author enumerates his works in the khaiinta (end) of bis 
Sharh-i-Hisn Hasin ; cf MS. Bankipur. 

4. MS. Bankipur, fol. 144, 

6. Supra, n. 3. 

6. Bankipur, XVI, No. 1419, copy transcribed at Chittagoni: in 
1249/1839. ^ 
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(d. 998), Qadi Muhammad al-Mawri and Shaykh 
Husayn al-Baghdadi. In 983/1575, he had been to 
Burhanpur and was cordially received by Muhammad 
Shah b. Mubarak (97-1-84/1566-70), the Faruqi King 
who appointed him Professor and Mufti of his domi¬ 
nion which office ‘LJthman filled ii]) for a period of 
seventeen years. VV'hile living a retired life at his 
village home at Buskan, he was murdered along with 
seventeen members of his family by a gang of dacoits 
in Sha'ban, 1008/Februar>% 1600. A scholar of 
Ma^qillm and Manqfdat ajiart, ‘Uthman was skilled in 
the Science of Medicine which earned him the title of 
al-Haklm.* 

His works :— 

(f) Ohciyat al-Taii'dih lil-Javii^ a com¬ 

mentary on al-Bukharj’s Snhih preserved in the library 
of the India Oilice’ and the Asafiyva Librarj' (Vol. I, 
No. 220). 

The author says in the preface that he compiled 
his work from the commentaries of al-KirmSiii, al- 
‘Asqalani, al-(Jastallanl and also, in the first portion, 
from the Faui al-Bilri, a commentary by Sayyid ‘Abd 
al-Awwal al-Husaini, Then follows (foo. 2-6) an in¬ 
troduction in nine sections (J<a») treating in general of 
the Science of Tradition, of al-Bukhari, of the names 
and chronology of Tradiiionists, etc. The Com¬ 
mentary itself consists of annotations on single 
passages of the text, the first word of which is only 
given, introduced by *1 y* 

iii) Al-^Aqa'id al-Sunlyya : A dissertation of 50 
pages published by the Faruqi Press at Delhi in 1.309 

1. Nuzha, Vol. V. s. V. 'Uthman b. 'Isa b. Ibrahim al-Sindi ; GulUr- 
i-Abrar. 

2. Ma*afif aWAwarift s. v. ^ 

3. Loth. No. 12». • 

4. Ibid. 
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A.H. It discusses the ‘aqaid or the tenets of the 
Sunnis as have been based on the Our’an and Abadith 
supplementinf? them at times by the opinions of the 
doctors and theologians of early Islam. Among the 
authorities quoted in the treatise, the commentaries of 
the Sah'ih of al-Bukh.irl by al-Kirmuni and al-Qastal* 
lam and the Manhtij al-''Unimal by ‘All al Muttaqi 
al-Burhanpu'ri figure j)rominently. It has been divided 
into seventeen fusls or chapters. 

15. Shaykh Munaxcxc'ar h. 'Ahd al-Majld b. 'Ahd 
al-Shdkiir al-Lahurl (d. 1010/1002). 

Shaykh Munawwar, a native of Lahore, was a 
pupil of two noted teachers of his city, Sa‘d Allah BanI 
Isra’ili (d. circ. 1000)‘ and Ishaq K.aku (d. 996.)* He 
completed his education at the age of twenty. In 985/ 
1577, Akbar appointed him Sadr of Malvvfi. In 995/ 
1587, jjcrhaps for his orthodox views, he was imprisoned 
in the fort of Gawaliyar whence after live years 
he was removed to Agra, his property and books hav¬ 
ing been confiscated. Further, he was subjected to 
tortuous punishment until he died on Dhu ’I-ya‘da 12, 
1010/April, 1602. 

During his internment in Gawaliyar, Shaykh 
Munawwar compiled his book called al-Durr al-Na^im 
ft Tartib al-Ay xca 'l-Suxitar al~Karim and also vocaliz¬ 
ed yadl Shihab al-Din Dawlatabadi’s Commentary of 
the Qur’an, al-Ba}ir al-Maxvwaj, As for his contri¬ 
bution to Tladith literature, he has to his credit com¬ 
mentaries of al-Saghani’s Mashiiriq al-Anwar and 
al-Jazari’s Ifisn Hasln.^ 


1. Bada'unI, p. SSaHaig, p« 87. 

% p. 52«p. 88. 

3. Nuxha, V, s.v. Munawwar b. *Abd ai-Majid al-Lahurl; Ma*Sri/ 
t. V. - I ^ 
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16. Shaykh ^Ashiq b. ''Umar al-Hindi al-Hanafi 
(d. 1032). 

In Iladlth he was pupil of ‘Abd Allah SuHanpuri 
(d. 990) and had threat reputation as a Traditionist as 
well as a jurist. He wrote a commentary of al- 
Tirmidhl’s Shamd'il al-Nahl} 

17, Mulilyy al-Dln 'Abd al-Qrnlir h. Shaykh b. 

'Abd Allah al-'Aidirilsi al-FJadraml al-Hindi 
al-Ahmadclhldi (978 1037/157t)-1027). 

He was the famous author of al-Nur al-Sdfir and 
came of the cultured family of ‘AidarusT which had 
migrated in the middle of the 10th century from 
Hadramawt to Ahmadabad.* Here ‘Abd al-Oadir was 
born on Kabf 1 10, 978/AugURt, 1570. At once a 
scholar, a mystic and a Traditionist, ‘Abd al-^adir 
succeeded his father as teacher of their family school 
at Ahmadabad and lectured in Hadith and Tasawwuf. 
He died at Ahmadabatl on .Muharram 10, 1037/Sep¬ 
tember, 1627.'* 

‘Abd al-Oadir wrote a number of books’ on diff¬ 
erent branches of Islamic learning of which the follow¬ 
ing are on Haldth : 

(i) Al-Manh al-Bdrl bi Khaim Sahih al-BuhhdrV 

{it) '‘Iqd al La’l fi Fada'il al-Al (Buhar vol. 11, 
No. 453, II): a treatise on the excellences of the descen¬ 
dants of the Prophet based on Ahadith. 

1. Hada’iq, p. 404; Ma'arif al-'AwSrif, s. v. » 

8. Supra, p. 98. 

S. Autobiography ; al-Nur al-Safir. pp. 334-43; Muhibbi, KhulSsat 
al-’Athr, ed. (Egypt), Vol. II, p. 44; Ta'l.g al-Saniyya, 'p. 30; IladS'iq, 
pp. 400.07 ; Tadhkira-i-'Ulama' p. 129. 

4 . Hada'ig al-Hanaftyya, p. 407, enumerates eighteen of his works. 
Cf. Brodcelmann, Sup. I, p. 017. 

0. Nar, p. 336, 
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(m) Ristila ft Mandqib al-Bukhdrl (Buhar, No. 454, 
III).’ 

(/V) Al-Oaivl fl Haydn al-^Ihn al-Ndfi' 

(Buhar No. -157, 11). In this trentise^ the author has 
explained the meanin'^ ef the ITadith 

JfJ- to say that or Sutism is obligatory 

to all. 

(o) Kitdb al-Anmfulhaj aI~Laflf ft Ahl Badr al- 
Sharif, a work deiuoting the merits of Ahl Badr or the 
CoiTipani(ins who died martyrs in the battle of Badr 
(2/623).* 


18. ‘Abd al-Xahl aJShaUdrl [d. circ. 1030/1021) 

‘Imad al-Din Muhammad ‘Arif al-‘Uthmrinl al- 
llanafi al-Shaltrui' commonly called ‘Abd al-Nabi was 
a disciide (f ‘Abd Allah al-Siif) al-Shatlarl (d. 1010) (>£ 
Agiu.^ He wrote commentaries on a good many stan¬ 
dard works on I ’hilosophy, I^ogic, Ouranic sciences and 
lladith. He lived at Agra as late as the year 1020/ 
1011. His dt.'ith-date has not come down to us. Ilis 
works and treatises on Tladith as have been referred 
to by Kahman ‘All in his Tudhhira '^Ulamd'-i-Hind^ 
ars as follows :— 

{i) Dharl‘at al-Xajat ft Shark al-Mishkdt: a 
commentary on the Mishkdt al-Masdblk. 

{it) Shark Nukhbai al-Fikar. 

{Hi) Shark ffaduh : a treatise 

on the meaning of the Iladith. 

1. Ilis pupil Ahmad b. *Ali al-Baskarl who read the Sahth of 
al-Bukhari with him also has a treatise of the same title (Buhar Cata* 
logue, Vol. II, No. 454, IV). 

2. Niir, p, 338. 

3. On Shattari order, vide JASB, 1874, Part I, p, 216, 

4. Wafayat aUAkhyUr, p. 65. 

6. pp. 134-35. 
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(»v) Sharli Hadith 

(i>) Lawilmi'' al-Anwar fi Mandqib al-Sadat al- 
Athsr : a work on the excellences of the Ahl Bait as 
described in Ahadiih. 

SECTION II. Shnykh Ahmad al-SihrhuTt & his 

School of Muhaddithun (WOO-129611592-1S7S). 

Shaykh Ahmad al-Sihrindi (971-1034j1564-1624). 

Shaykh Ahmad b. ‘Abd al-Ahad al-Faruql al- 
Sihrindl, popularly known as Mujaddid-i-Alf-i-Thctni, 
or the Reformer of the Second Millennium, was the 
celebrated founder of the Mujaddidi ordination. He 
was born at Sirhind (commonly called Sirhind Sharif 
in the Patiala State in the (E. Punjab) in Shawwal, 
971/May, 15G4. He received his early education 
from his father. Then he went to Sij’alkot, thence 
to Kashmir studying Ma'qilltit and Manqfildt under 
Mulla Kamal al-Din al-Kashmirl (d. 1017)* and 
Shaykh Ya‘qub al-Sarfi (d. 1003) respectively. 

Al-Sarfi granted him ijdza for aI-P>ukhari’s Sahlh, al- 
Tabrlzi’s Mishkat and al-Suyutl’s al-Jdmi^ al-Saghir. 
Ahmad obtained further Ijdza for the Sihd'h Sitta 
from Qadi Bahlul al-Badakhshi* who was a pupil of 
the famous Makkan Traditionist, ‘Abd al-Rah man b. 
Fahd.* In 1007/1598 he was admitted to the Naqsh- 

1. For hiiUr see A'zamX, Tar'tkh^i-Kashmtr, p. 119. 

2. Nuzha, V, s. v. al-Shaykh ‘Ahmad al-Mujaddid. The isnad of 
aX-Badakhshi is as follows :— 

- ksUi ^ 

Cf. Zubdat al^Maqdaid (Ms. Bankipur No. 197 Pers). foil. 9ia-93b. 

3. The statement of Rahman ‘All {Tadhhira-i’*Ulama, p. 10) that 
*Abd al-Rahman was an Indian Traditionist is not correct. Cf. Zubdat at- 
MaqUqid, fol. 92a. 
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bandi order by KhawSja ‘Abd al-BSqi al-Naqshbandl 
(d. 1012). He died at Sirhind on Safar 20, 1034/ 

November, 1624 at the age of sixty-three.' His tomb 
which exists to this day is always frequented by 
visitors. 

Although a profound scholar in the lore of Hadith 
as is seen from a perusal of his Maktubat, Shaykh 
Ahmad al-Sirhindi left us his only treatise on Arhaln.^ 
H is role as a Tradilionist .and a Reformer consisted 
not in writing books on, or imparting lessons in, 
Hadith though occasionally he did so' but in creating 
out of chaos and confusions that were rampant in the 
body politic of Islam in his time, an atmosphere 
congenial to the study and culture of the yur’an and 
al-IIadith. As a result of .Mvbar’s anti-Sunnite 
policy,* the Shi‘a dignitaries like the Persian Ministers 
in the ‘.\bbasid court, who had become all in all in 
the Mughul administration, were out to undermine 
the religion of the Sunnis. While, on the other hand, 
the Sufis, in the name of sanctity, were preaching and 
practising all sorts of un-Islamic innovations \bid'a) 
which were at once disrupting and disintegrating the 
body politic of Islam.* Against these and other abuses 
of the day,® the Mujaddid rose in an open revolt and 
began to preach the true import of Islam to all and 
sundry by delivering sermons as well as by writing down 
tracts and epistles—activities for which he incurred the 

1. Akhhar» p. 303; Khaztna, vol, I, p. 607; Ilada'iq, 404^06; a/- 
Yani’ al-Jam, pp. 01-96; Tadhhira i’Ulama, pp. 10-12. 

2. Ma'arif, Vol. XXII. No. 4. pp. 334-35. 

(yS ^ Nuzha, loc. cit. 

4. Burhan al-Din. The Mujaddid's conception of Tawh’td (Lahore. 

1940) . pp. 16 sq. 

5. Al-Furqan. Wall Allah Number, cd. Manzur Nu*manf (Barielly. 

1941) 2nd ed. pp. 172-3; Ma'arif. loc. cit. 

6. For details, see al-Furqan. pp. 46*52; Burhan al-DIn. op. cit, 
10c. cit. 
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displeasure of the government whereon Emperor 
Jahangir had him imprisoned in the fort of Gawaliyar. 
After suffering incarceration for two long years, he was 
finally released. Jlis piety and steadfastness to the 
truth of Islam, however, impressed Jahangir to an 
extent that he was jk rsiiaded to have his son Prince 
Khurram initiated by the Mujaddid. Thus at long 
last his life’s mission received the recognition of the 
royalty and steadily met with success in bringing 
about reforms among the Musaimans of his contem¬ 
porary India. Millions of Muslims of all strata of 
society both from India and outside took from 

him and thereby paved the way for their moral and 
spiritual regeneration. Py his corract int(?rpretation 
of Islfim as also by setting a noble example of his 
forceful personality, Shaykh Ahmad al-SirhindJ not 
only saved Islam from disintegration but also brought 
about a much needed synthesis between Shar'i^a and 
Tarlqa. 

The secret of the Mujaddid’s success, however, 
lay above all in his emphasizing the study of the 
Qur’an and IJadith among his co-religionists.* The 
noble work of reforms through the study of the Our’an 
and lladith started by him was ably carried on by 
generations of the scions of his family as will be 
noticed below. 

1. Shaykh Sa^id b. Ahmad al-Sirhindi (1003-70/ 
1594-16^9). 

Shaykh Sahd surnamed Khfizin al-Rahmat^ or 
the Treasurer of Blessings, learnt the Science of 
Tradition from his father and also ‘Abel al-Kahman 
al-Ruml. At the advanced age of his father, Shaykh 
Sa'id became a Professor of the Klulnqa and taught 
I^adlth and other subjects until 1034/1624 when he 


3. Ma'arif, loc. cit. 
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left for the Haramayn. He returned to Sirhind in 
1069/1658 and died in 1070/1659. He had to his 
credit a Hdshiya (glosses) on the MishkCit al-Masdhih} 

2. Shaykh Sa'id’s son Farrtlkh Shah (1038-1112), a 
versatile Traditionist, was said to have committed to 
memory as many as seventy thousand Ahadith 
together with asatud and thereby acquired the title of 
al-Hafiz.* 

3. Sirdj Ahmad al-Mujaddid] (1176-1230/1762- 

1815). 

Siraj .Mimad b. Murshid b. Arshad b. Farrukh 
Shah was born in 1176/1762 at Sirhind which was 
subjected to Sikh persecution for the third time in 
1177/1763 when his father Shaykh Murshid (1117- 
1201)^ along with his family members migrated to 
Kampiir*. Siraj .\hmad read Hadllh literature with 
his father who was himself a scholar of the science. 
He was a contemporary of Salam Allah (d. 1229), 
the Traditionist of the house of ‘Abd aJ-IIaqq al- 
Dihlawi and Shah ‘.\bd al-‘.\zi7, aI-I)ihlawT (d. 123.'). 
He died in 1230,1815 at Lucknow whence his dead 
body was brought to Uampur to bury by the side of 
his father*. 

riis works 

(t) Tarjuma-i-Fdrsl Sahth Muslim: a Persian tr. 
with explanatory notes of the Sahth of Muslim. An 

1. Al-Yani* p. U~>; JladaHq, p, 417; Tadhkira i-'Ulama,, 

p. 190; also Nuzha) Ma'arif al-‘Awaril; Panipati, Tadhikirat aU 
Ansdb, s. v. Sa'id b. Ahmad al-Sihrindl. 

2. Al-Ydni,* loc. cit; Nmha, s. v, Farrukh b. Sa'id. 

3. For Shaykh Murshid see. Ahmad '.Ali Khan Shawq's Tadhkira^i- 
Kamilan^i-Rampur (Delhi. 1929) pp. 389-91. 

4. Ibid. p. 389. 

5. Ibid. p. 147 49. Ma*5rif, VoL XXXIII, No. 6, p. 444. 
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autograph copy of this work in three volumes is avail¬ 
able in the State Library of Kampur. 

[it) Shark-i-Farsi ’’ala JiJmi ^al-Tirmidhi‘. a 
concise Persian commentary of the Juvti'' of al- 
Tirmidhi published along with Majinu'a Shuruh-i- 
Arba^ by Nizami I’rcss at Delhi. The work w^as 
begun in Dhu’J-IIijja, 1220/Feb, 1806, and completed 
in Dhu ’l-Ilijja, 1222/Jan., 1808. The author states in 
the preface that at the time of com])iIation he had not 
any commentary or translation «f the Jtjmi' before 
him to consult. So the work is the result of his inde¬ 
pendent labour and vast scholarshij) in the science of 
Tradition. A special feature of the commentary is 
that the author has bsen able to trace in the majority 
of the cases the isnUd of those Aliadith which have 
been referred to by al-Tirmidhi as J u* y* j) 
ii'M Furilier, he has given correct readings 

{(fabi) of the uncommon names and nisbas occurring in 
the jaini‘. 

(«/’) Rtsilla dar Dhihr-i~Ta\7m wu S/fKr6(Rrimf)ur, 
Persian MSS); a Persian treatise on the food and 
drink of the Prophet as described in Abadith. 

4. Sliaykh Ma'siim b. Ahmad al-Sirhindi (d. 
1080/1009) 

He was the second son of the Mujaddid Alf-i- 
Tham and a spiritual guide of Muhlyy al-Din ‘Alamgir 
(d. 1119). lie was well-versed in Iladith literature 
and obtained sanad from Makkan Tadilionists at the 
time of his pilgrimage to the Haramayn.* His son 
Khawaja Sayf al-Din (d. 1098) earned for him the title 
of MuJilyy al-Sunna or the Revivor of Sunna by dint 
of his life-long devotion to the cause of al-Hadith. 

1, Khatina, Vol. I, pp. 639 seq ; Hada'iq, p. 416 ; Tadkhira-i- 
•Vlama’, p, 112; Baakipur Cat., XVI, p. 71-2 ; Ma'arif, loc, cit 
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Further, Shaykh Ma'sum entrusted him with the spiri¬ 
tual training of ‘Alamgiir.^ 

5. K/iau'iija A^am b. Sayf al-Dln al Sirhindi 

(10G6-1114/1655-1702) 

He was a distinguished Muhaddith and flourished 
during the reign of ‘Alamglr (1C69-1119/1659-1707). 
He read Hadith with his father Sayf al-Din and his 
uncle Farrukh Shah (d. 1112). He died at Sirhind in 
1114/1702 and was buried beside the grave of his 
father.* 

His work :— 

(») Paid al-Barl Shark Sahlh al-BnkhM t a com¬ 
mentary of the Sahlh of al-BukhaiL* 

6 . Shuh Ahn Sa'ul b. Safi 'l-Oadr al-Mvjaddidl 

(1196-1250/1782-1835). 

Shah AbQ Sa'ld, a great-great-grandson of Saif al- 
Dln, was the father of Shah ‘Abd al-Ghani al-Mujad- 
didl (d. 1296). He was born at Rampur in DhO ’1- 
Qa‘da, 1196/Oct,, 1782, and read Hadith with his uncle 
Siraj Ahmad and Shah Rafl‘ al-Din al-Dihlawl (d. 
1249) and Shah ‘Abd al-‘AzIz al-Dihlawi (d. 1239). 
He finally settled down at Delhi and succeeded his 
preceptor Ghulam ‘All in the spiritual hierarchy found¬ 
ed by Mirza Mazhar Jan-i-Janan (d. 1195). He died 
at Tonk in Shawwal, 1250/Feb., 1835 on his return 
from the Haramayn and was buried in Delhi beside 
the Jan-i-janan.* 


1. Hada^iq, p. 424; Ma'arif, loc» cit. 

2. Nuzka ; Ma'arif, Vol. XXIII No. 6, p. 443. 

3. Ma*arif aU*Awdvif^ s. v. 

4. AUYanV \ pp. 88-90 ; pp. 471-72 ; Tadhkira ^UlamU\ 

p. 4; Tadhkira-i^^Kamilan^i-Rdl’mpur, pp. 3-6. Muhammad Zakariyya 
Kandluwi. Muqaddima Awjaz aUMasdlik f t Shark Muwatia* Malih» 
Saharanpur, 1348 A.H., pp. 42-43. 
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7. Shah 'Ahd al Ghant h. Ahi SaUd al-Mujaddidl 
al-Dihlawi (1235-1296/1819-1878) 

Shah ‘Abd al-Ghani was a teacher in Iladith of 
Maulana Qasim al-NanutuwT (d. 1297), the famous 
founder of the Dar al-‘lJIum at Deoband. He studied 
the Sihah Sitta under his father on whose authority 
‘Abd* al-GhanI transmitted them to his pupils.^ He 
also read a portion of the Sah'th of al-Bukharl with 
Shah Ishaq al-DihlawI. In 1219/ i833, he accompanied 
his father to the Haramayn and obtained ol-Ijaza for 
the Sihah Sitta from Shaykh ‘Abid al-Sindi al-MadanI 
(d. 1257). Durin" the Sepf)y Mutiny (1272/J857), ‘Abd 
al-GhanI migrated to al-Madina where he taught 
Hadith literature to a crowd of pupils until his death 
in Muh irram, 129u/I)ec., 1878.® 

His work :— 

(»■) Injah al‘Haja fl Sharh Ibn Maja : annota¬ 
tions on the Sunan of Ibn Maja lithographed on the 
margin of the Sunan of Ibn Maja published by the 
‘Allmi Press at Delhi. 

Section III. Shaykh 'Abd al-Haqq al-Dihlawi and his 
school of Muhaddithan (1000-1229/1592-1814 gap. 

Shaykh ‘Abd al-Haqq al-Muhaddith al-Dihlawi 
(958-1032/1551-1642) 

Shaykh ‘Abd al-Haqq b. Sayf al-Din b. Sa‘d 
Allah al-Turki al-Bukharl al-Dihlawi al-Hanafi traces 
his descent from Agha Muhammad Turk (d. 739) who 
migrated to India from Bukhara and rose to the 
rank of Amir during the successive reigns of ‘ Ala’ al- 


1. His Asantd of the Sihah Sitta have been preserved by Muhsxn al* 
TirhaU in his al-Ydni *Uj 'an% (Delhi, 1287 A.H.). 

2. Al-Yani\ pp. 83-85 ; Hadiiq. p. 491 ; Tadhkira-i^^UlatnS/ 
p. 128; Muqaddima Awjaz, p« 42 ; Ma’lrif, Vol. XXII« No. 5, pp. 

847-48. 
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DinKhalji (695-715), Qutb al-Din (7J6-20) and 
Tughlaq Shsh (720-25). His grandfather Shaykh Sa‘d 
Allah (d. 928) led a saintly life which was followed by 
his (‘Abd al-IIaqq’s) father Sha3'kh Sayf al-Din (d. 
990)' An author of several treatises on Sufism,* Sayf 
al-Din had a keen interest in ITadith literature as his 
possession of a copy of al-Dhahabi’s al-Kashif fi Rijdl 
al-Sitta demonstrated.* 

The life (.f Shaykh ‘Ahd al-TTaqq (b. Muharram, 
9j8/January, 1551) falls under three unequal periods I 
(i) 963-85/1556-77, (ii) 996-lOCO/1588-92 and (Hi) 
1000-52/1592-1642. The termination of the first 
period sj’nchronized with the completion of his edu¬ 
cation of Persian, Arabic, Jurisprudence and Ma'qnlUt 
in Delhi. His principal teachers during the period 
were his father Sayf a!-Dln and several other distin¬ 
guished doctors including Fuqah.a’ from the Transex- 
ania settled in Delhi.* As to his study of Hadith 
literature during the j^eriod, we have no record though 
it may reasonably be believed that he became conver¬ 
sant with the subject inasmuch as his father himself 
had been a Traditionist of some reputation. 

The second period (996-1000) he devoted 
exclusively to the study of Hadith literature at Makka 
under Shaykh ‘Abd al-Wahhab al-Muttaqi (d. 1010), 
a famous disciple and successor of ‘All al-Muttaqi al- 
IBurhanpurl (d. 975).’ Having obtained from his 

Shaykh Ijdza for the SiJtdh Sitfa, ‘.\bd al-Haqq gave 
coup de grace to his education in Hadith. This period 

1 Siddiq Hasan, pp. 183-84 ; Ricu, Persian MSS,, Vol I. 

p. 14; JASR/XXII (1926). Hidayat Autobiography of Maulana 

*Abdu *UHaqq, pp. 43-44. 

2. Bankipur Catalogue, Vol. VI, pp. 111-12. 

3. This valuable MS. is in the possession of Shifa' al-Mulk Hakim 
Habib al Rahman of Dacca [Ma’arif. Vol. XXXIII, No. 2 (1934), p.‘l22]. 

4. Akhhar, p. 242. 

6. The duration of his study with 'Abd al-Wahhab had been near 
about three years [Shaykh al-Islam, Sharh-i-BukhUrt, MS. Bankipur, No. 
1208 (Persian MSS), fol. 26], 
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was a turning-point in the life of ‘Ahd al-Ilaqq as 
it determined his future career as a Tradilionist and 
author of great standing. It is interesting to note that 
prior to his taking to the study of Iladiih literature 
‘Abd al-lIaqq had some fascination for court-life inas¬ 
much as he was for some lime the companion, in 
Fatehpur, of Faidi and Mirza Nizam al-Din Ahmad 
(d. 1003).* But on his return from al-I lijaz, he was 
quite a changed man preferring to anything else the 
solitary life of a savant and even refusing to meet his 
former friend Faidi at Lahore despite the latter’s deep 
and repeated requests.* The third or the last period 
was one of compilation and giving instruction parti¬ 
cularly in yadith literature at his Khdnqah-i- 
Qcldirlyya in Delhi.* He built up a big library con¬ 
taining among other works a rich collection of Hadith 
literature* which he evidently procured from Arabia 
while studying in the Haramayn and from other places 
as well. He employed calligraphers for the tran¬ 
scription of rare works on al-Hadith. An inscription 
on the MS. copy of al-Fattiin 'i's Mnjma'' Bihar cil- 
Anwdr, of which a lithograph edition was brought out 
by Newul Kishore Press at Lucknow, tells us that the 


1. Bada'uol. p. 113 Haig» p. 167. 

2. pp. 116-116«pp. 170-171. 

3. Bankipur Cat, V. (2), p. 90. 

4. Besides the Sihah Sitta, the Muxvatta of Malik, the Masnad of 
Ahmad b. Hanbal and Hadith collections of al-TabranI, al-Baihaqi, al- 
Daraqutnl and others, references of'the following works are met with in 
his works :—al-Nawawi, Shark Sah h Muslim, (Ma I'habata bi' 1-Sunna, 
Lahore, 1307 A. H.. pp. 18, 25, 55); al-Mar/J, Shark Muslim (ibid.), p. 
66); Ibn Hajar, Tahym aU'Ajub (ibid, p, 71) on Mawdu at; 'All al- 
Mttttaqi, Kanz al-^Ummal (ibid), p. 6, as al-Jami’ al-Kab\r) ; Ibn Haj ir 
al-Haythami. aUSawa'iq al-Muhriqa (ibid,, p. 6), al-Sakhawi, al'MaqasJd 
at^Hasana (ibid., p. 8) ; ai-^lraqi, Tanz.h al-Shart’a (ibid., p. 9) on 
Mawdu’ai ; Ibn al-Athlr, Jdmi' al-T^sul (ib. 1 Passim). al-Nihdya (ib. 
p 18) and Shark Jami ’al-lJsul (ib, p. iO) ; al-Kirmani, Shark al Bukhari 
(ib., p. 18), al-Tibi, 5AarA Mishkat (ib,, p 18). Qadi ‘lyad, Mashdriq al^ 
Anwar (ib , p. iS) ; al-Tawrishti, Shark aUMasab k (p. 19) ; * Alt al-Qdri, 
Mirqat aUMafdtih (p.JSO) : Ibn Hajar, Shark Xukhba (p. 28) ; Ibn Sa'd, 

(p. 30) ; al-Hakim, «/-(p. 32); abQaFtallanl. Irshdd 
al-Sart ft Shark al-Bukkart (p, 33}: Ibii al-Athlr, Usd ahGhaha (p. 45) ; 
Yafi*i, Mir*at al-Jandn (p. 68) ; Ibn Hajar, Bath al-Bdrt (Ashi at a/- 
Latfifidt, Lucknow, 1913, vol. 1, p. 11) etc. 
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copy of the manuscript had been transcribed in 1019/ 
1610 for the use of Shaykh ‘Abd al-Ilaqcj al-Muhad- 
diih al-Dihla\vi.^ It was during this period that he 
was at the height of his fame as a Muhaddith as well 
as a personage of great sanctity so much so 
that even the Emperor Shah Jahan felt called upon to 
pay homage to him and seek his benediction on the 
eve of his departure from Delhi to Kashmir in 1028/ 
1619.* He died at Delhi in 1052/1642 and was buried 
in the H.uvd-i-Shamsi in the tomb which he had him¬ 
self built.* 

Shaykh ‘Abd al-IIaqq al-Dihlawi was a prolific 
author producing over a hundred books on Hadith, 
Tasawwuf, History and Diography* of which 13 have 
been noticed by Brockelmann.® Here is a list of his 
compilations on Hadith literature : 

(i) Al-Tariq al-Qaxclm ft Sharh al-Sirdt al~MuS' 
iaqim Ifublished].'' This is a I’ersian commentary of 
al-Flruzabildl’s Sifr al-Sa‘tlda also knotvn as al-Sinlt 
al Mtisiaq'nn., a collection of authentic Traditions 
relating to the life, character, practices and moral 
teachings of the I’rophet Muhammad (on him be peace 
and blessings of Alirih). The commentary which was 
completed at Delhi on Jumadil I 24, 1016/September, 

1. Al-FattanX, Majma* Bihar (Newul Kishore, 1314). Vol. Ill, p. 

661. 

2. Tuznk’i-Jahangir't (London, 1909) p. 16. 

3. aulobiograjJhy, p. 290 srq ; Hada’uJii, pp. 113-17s=Haig. 

pp. 167-72 ; ‘Abd al-Hamid Lahiiri, / adshah Nama (Ibblo. Indica, ls67), 
vol. 1, pp. 341-42; Subhnt, p. 61; A/aV/mr pp. 200-01; Hadaiq, pp. 
^9-12 ; Khan.fia, Vol. I, p, 164 ; lihaf, pp, 303-04 ; Sayyid Ahmad Khan. 
Athar al-Sanadid 1904) p 63; T. * Llama', pp. 109-10; Nuzha, 

V, s V * Abd al-l;Jaqq b. Saif al-Din al-].>ihlavti ; ^jasim Nagurl, Shark 
Muqaddimat al-T)ihlawi, ed Calcutta ; Ma’arif. Vol, X.XII, No. 4, pp* 
267-68 ; Elliot, Vol. VI. p. 176 ; JKASIL XXII (1926) ; pp. 43-44 ; Jiticy, 
of Islam, Vol. 1, p. 39 ; Rieu. Vol. I, p. 14a ; Jiaiikipur Cat. i, p, 490 ; 
fciorey, Vol. 11, p. 194. 

4. JKASB. XXII (1016), pp 43-60. 

5. Sup. i, p. 603. 

6. For MSS. copies, Bankipur, XIV, No. 1186; India Office. No. 
2667 ; Rieu, Vol. 1, pp. 14-16. 
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1607, was published from Lucknow in 1885. It opens 
with a Muqaddima (introduction), divided into two 
parts of which the first treats of the science of Traditions 
and authentic collections and the second, of the 
ItnSms of the Madhahib Arba\ The commentator 
has translated the Arabic texts with necessary explan¬ 
ations here and there. The value of the commentary 
has been enhanced by the addition to it of a good 
number of genuine Ahadith which had cither been 
omitted or rejected as weak by al-Firuzribsdl, 
Zahirite that he was. The sources from which our 
Muhaddith derives his informations have l»een given 
in the preface*. 

{ii) Ashi^dt fl al-Mishhit, a pojmlar 

and compendious Persian commentary of the Mishkat 
al-Masnblh publistied in five volumes by Newul 
Kishore Press at Lucknow in 1913-15*. Shaykh ‘Abd 
al-Haqtj al-Muhaddith al-])ihla\vi beean the work in the 
middle of 1019/1G10* and completed it at Delhi by 
1029/1620*. As (iur Muhaddith puts it, the reason for 
the slow progress in the compilation of the was 

that he started writing down two Commentaries of the 
Mishkat simultaneously, the one in persian as referred 
to above and the other in Arabic, entitled al-Lam'dt 
(q V.) which w'as taken up on Dhu’MTijja, 13, 1019/ 
February, 1611, and finished on J^abV 1, 24, 1025/ 
March, 1616.* 

Like the Shark Sifr aJ-Sa^lda, the Ashi'^at al- 
Lam^at begins w'ith a Muqaddima divided into two 
■parts of which the first has been devoted to a short but 
very useful discourse on Istalahut al-Hadith or the 

1. JRASB, p. 47 No. 11; pp. 3 sq ; 

Bankipur Cat.. XIV, pp. 46-47; Kieu, loc. cit. 

2. For MSS. copies. Bankipore, XIV, 1193-94; A.saflyya, Vol. I, 
p. 83. Ethe. No. 2654; Rieu, Vol. I. pp. 14-15 

3. Ashi' 'at, ed. Newul Kishoi, Vol. 1, p. I ; Bankipur Cat. XIV, 
pp. 62»63. 

4 . Fihrisi-i^Musannif in, loc. cit. 

5. Ashi* 'at, loc.* cit.; Bankipur Cat. V (2), p. 90. 
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Technique of the Science of Tradition, and the second, 
to the authors of the Sihsh Sitta and nine other 
doctors of hladlth, viz., Malik, Ahmad b. TIanbal, 
al-Shafi‘T, al-Daraqutnl, aJ-DaihSqi, Kazin ai-‘Abdi, 
al-Nawawi and Ibn a]-ja\vzl. In the main body of 
the Ashi^\it, the author has reproduced in Persian the 
entire text of the Mishkat piecemea] and elucidated 
the Traditions and the questions having bearing on 
Madhtlhih Arba. 

(Hi) al-Tanqih fi Shark Mishkat al- 

Masnblli (Hilnk/pur Nos. 3G1-62, Asafiyya Nos. 83, 
301-02 & 603). in this Arabic Commentary of the 
Mishkat, the discussions on theological and juridical 
problems have been mijre elaborate than tho.se in the 
Asht^ 'at although the fact remains that the Lain'St is 
shorter in bulk than the Ashi' 'at, the former containing 
80,000 lines while the latter 130,000^ lines. This is 
because of the fact that much of the space of the 
Ashi' 'at has been taken up by its Persian translation 
of the original Arabic text. The Muqaddima of the 
Lam'at, which is identical with that of the Ashi' 'at, 
has been published in the beginning of the Indian 
editions of the Mishkat al-Masablh and with which 
every student of Pladlth literature is pretty familiar*. 

(iv) Al-Ikmal fl Asma' al-Iiijal (Banklpur, No. 
732; Dsr aI-‘Ulum, Peshawar*): a biographical work 
on the Ruwat mentioned in the Mishkat al-Masabih. 
It was compiled after the completion of the Lam'at. 
The main body of the work which has been arranged 

1. JRASB, loc. cit, 

2. The Arabic Muqaddima with an Urdu commentary has been 
published at Calcutta in 1927 by Qasim Nafruri under the title of Shath 
Muqaddimai al^Dihlawt and recently in 1357 A.H. a lithograph edition 
of the Muqaddima together with copious marginal notes in Arabic entitled 
al-HawdsKi al^Sa*di was brought out in Calcutta by Muhammad *AmIm 
al-lhsan, a teacher of Madrasa-i-*Aliya. The Persian Muqaddima i.e. of 
the Ashi' *at, has been published at Jawnpur in 1305,1837. 

8. Viih Catalogue, p. 61. 
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alphabetically is preceded by short life-sketches 
of the four Khulafa' Itasliidin and the wives 
and the descendants of the Prophet. The al¬ 
phabetical series beyin with Abu ’1-Laham and ends 
in Yasira. There is also an appendix (Tadhyil) com¬ 
prising of the notices of several eminent Traditionists 
beginning with Imam Malik and ending with al- 
Tahawi.^ 

(v) Jumf al-Barahat Muniakhah Shark al- 
Mishkat. In this book, the auihor selected from every 
hah of the Mishkiit one or two Ahadith and then made 
a scholarly discussion in Persian on the substance of 
the rest. Its bulk was 32,000 lines.* 

(vij Ma thahata 6/’ l-Sunna f i Ayyam al-Sana 
IpublishedJ: a collection of Traditions of all categories, 
viz., Salilh, Hasan, Da‘if and Mawlil'' dealing with 
prayers, fasting and other religious observances con¬ 
nected with each of the twelve months of the year, 
their days and nights. He has, in this book, consi¬ 
dered every rite that has been sanctioned by genuine 
Ahadith to be valid and the rites which have not been 
so sanctioned, have been rejected as invalid. The 
biographical sketch of the Prophet claims the major 
portion of the space devoted to the month of RabI* I, 
while the martyrdom of Imam Husain claims the 
major portion of the space devoted to the month of 
Mubarrara. On the whole, this treatise is a supplement 
to one of the Persian books of the author which dealt 
with the controversies between the Traditionists and 
the Safls in respect of the rites to be observed in each 
month of the year together with his own verdict as to 
their validity or otherwise. The Ma thahata was 
published in Calcutta in 1253/1837 and at Lahore in 
1307/1889.* 

1. BSoklpuT Cat. Xn.pp 69.70. 2. JRASB,No.4. 

S. For MSS. coplea, see Baoklplir. V (2), No, 404; RSmpSr. i. Nos. 
118 - 20 . 
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(vii) Al-AhadUh al-Arba'in fi Ahwab '‘Vlum al- 
Dln : a treatise of -10 Traditions about religious learn¬ 
ing.^ 

{viii) Tarjumai <il-Ahndith al-Arba^in : a Persian 
translation of forty Ahadith concerning admonitions to 
the kings and emperors.* 

iix) Dasiur Paid al-Nur (Hthe, India Office, 
No. 2658 ; ASB No. 1004) : a Persian treatise on the 
Prophet’s dress based on Traditions. It is identical 
with the title of the tract styled Risala dcr Adub-i-Libas 
noticed in the Berlin Catalogue.* 

(x) Dhikr Ijilzat al-Hadlih jl '1-Qadlvi u'a 
'Abd ai-Haqqas Hadlth.* It is Stated that Sha^ kh ‘Abd 

a transmitter ot i h/i i i t i i i / 

ai-iiadith. al-Haqq a i-Muhaddith aJ-Dihiaui was 
the pioneer of Hadith learning in India*—a statement 
which has, to our mind, no basis.® The truth is that 
al-Hadith had been introduced all over India at least 
a century before ‘Abd al-ILujq, by Traditionists whom 
we have already noticed in the foregoing pages. But 
it must be said to ‘Abd al Ilatjq’s credit that it was his 
life-long devotion to the cause of the Science that it 
became so popular in Northern India. This was not 
all. He was responsible for the production of a long 
line of Traditionists who handed on the torch of the 
Sunna from generation to generation. Undoubtedly 
this was by itself a grand achievement to which his 
older contemporary Shaykh Ahmad al-Sirhindl also 
contributed*. 

Two groups of MuhaddithUnvfere turned out from 
the seminary of ‘Abd al-Haqq : the one comprising the 

1. JRASB,No.21. 

2. JRASB, No. 22. 

3. £the, loc. cit. 

4. JRASB. No. 7. 

fi. Ma'arif. loc. cit.; Yad-i^Ayyam, p. 29. 

6. Cf. Yad‘t-Ayyain, pp. 29-30. 

7. Sapra» pp. 140 se<}. 
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members of his house and the other, his own disciples 
together with the disciples of the Traditionists of his 
house. 

GROUP A. TRADITIONISTS OF THE HOUSE OF 
•ADD AL-HAQQ. 

1. Shayl’h Niir al-Haqq b. ‘‘Ahd al-fhujq al-Mashriql 
al-Muhaddiih al-Dihlau'] (983-1073, 1575-1662). 

An accomplished Tradiiionist, jurist and historian, 
Nur aI-Ha(|q was a f imous disciple of his own father 
Shaykh ‘Abd al-T Iaqq and tlio author of the Zuhdat al- 
TawHrlkh, a general history o.f India comrncncin.g from 
Mu‘izz al-Dln b. Sam commonly kmovn as Muhammad 
Ghurl (570-602, 1175-1206), to the accession of J ahangir, 
(1014/1605), of which a ]Kirt has been incor[)crated by 
Elliot into the sixth volume of his History of India. 
Nur al-fla<iq was said tf> have worked all through his 
life for the cause of 11 i7n:h literature. In recognition 
of his scholarship Emperor .Shah jahan (1037-69/1628- 
59) appointed him Q.ldi of Akbarabad which oifice he 
long held with credit, lie died at Delhi in 1073/1662 
at the age of ninety.* 

His works ;— 

(i) Taysir al-Qilri ft Shark Sahjli al-Bukhari, a 
compendious Persian commentary of al-Hukhari’s 
Sahth published in five volumes by the ‘Alawi Press, 
Lucknow, 1305/1887.* 

(a) Shark Shama'il al-Nabi (RSmpur, No. 194), 
a Persian commentary of al-Tirmidhi’s Shama'il aU 
Nahi. 

1. Subhat, p. 63 ; Ma’thar, p.201 : fjada’tq, p. 418 ; Khaztna, Vol. 
I, p. 989 ; T. 'Vlama\ p. 946; Ma*arif, Vol. XXII, No. 4, p. 258-268 ; 
Elliot, Vol. VI, p. 182 ; Rieii, i'ersian MSS , Vol. 1, p. 2 l’4 ; Ethe, India 
Office Catalogue, No. 290 ; Baukipiir Catalogue, XIV, p 54. 

2. Ma'aril, loc. cit. For its MSS. copies, see Ethe, No. 2659 ; Banki- 
pur. Not* I195«99» 
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2. Al-Hcifiz ’’Abd al-Satft'jd Fi/k/ir al-Din b. Muhibb 
Allah b. Nur Allah b. Nnr al-Haqq (cl. circ. 1150). 

He was the great-t:rcat-^randson of Shaykh Nur 
al-Haciq' and received 'iislructions in the Sihah Sitta 
from his father Shaykh .\luhibb .\Iiah who, in his turn, 
read them with his grandfather Nur ai-l Jatjq. I'akhr 
al-Din completed his fatlier’s l^ersian commemaiy 
upon the Sahth of Muslim entitled Manba'’ al-'Ilnt fl 
Sharh SaJiih Muslim (Bankiptir, No. 1207 ; ASM. 
No. 1007). In the preface of this work, Fakhr al-Din 
says that his father wrote it towards the end of his life 
and could not lind time to revise it and that he revised 
the commentary and improved ujam it by making 
suitable additions and alterations. In this rcscension 
of the Manba' al-'Ilin, Fakhr al-Din utilized the C( m- 
pilations of his great-great-grandfather Shaykh ‘Abd 
al-Haqq al-Muhaddith al-Dihlawi.^ 

(ii) Sharh ^Ayn al-^Jlm (Bankiptir, No. 1390). 
This is a Persian commentary of Muhammad b, 
‘Uthman al-Balkhi’s 'Ayn al-'llin/ a work on asceti¬ 
cism based on the (Jur’an and al-Hadith. The Com¬ 
mentator says in the preface that the Arabic original 
of the 'Ayn al-'Ilm being very difficult and not accessi¬ 
ble to Persian students, he wrote the present commen¬ 
tary with the help of al-Ghazali’s Ihyd' 'Ulilin al-Dln 


1. The statement of ‘Abd al-Muqtadir (Bankipiir, XIV, p, 62 also 
Ma'arif, Vol. XXII No. 4, pp, 268-69) that Fakhr al-DIn was a son of 
Shaykh Nur al-Haqq, is not correct as it is clear from a genealogy 
given by Shaykh al-Islam b. Takhral-Mn (q. v.)in the preface of his 
Shark-i-Bukhari (MS. Bankipur, No. 1208, fol. 27a (sic.) 

also Nuzha, vi, s. v. Shaykh al-Tslam b. Fakhr al-Din al-Dihlawi and as 
such the ascription of the Manha* al-’Ilm to Nur al-J7laqq is a further 
mistake. 

2. Bankipur Catalogue, XIV. pp. 61-62 with necessary alterations 
in the light of the genealogy given above, n. 1. 

3. Al-Balkhi was an Indian scholar (Loth. op. cit, p. 190 cf. Hajj 
Khalifa IV, p. 282). For copies of his *Ayn alAJlm, see Loth. Nos. 
680-2 ; Bankipur, No. 1353 (Arabic Hand-list, Vol. I). 
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of which the \Ayn al-^Hm itself was a selection. He 
has introduced the passages from the (Jur’an and aJ- 
Hadlth under the abbreviations of ci and ^respectively. 
The names of the transmitting Sahaba together with 
the works in which the Traditions occur have been 
mentioned.^ The work is divided into a Muqaddintn, 
vventy Bahs and a Khdlima? 

{Hi) Sharh-i-Hisn Htisln, a i^ersian commentary 
of al-Jazarl’s Hisn ijaRin? 

3, Shaykh al-Isldm h. Hafiz Fakhr al-D'm 
(d. circ. 1180). 

He was a famous pupil of his father al-IIafiz Fakhr 
al-Din and had Ijdza fur the Sihdh Siita and other 
Hadith works from the latter.* He flourished in 
Shahjahanabad during the reign of Muhammad Shah 
(1131-61/1715-'I8) when the invasion of Nadir Shah 
took place.® Shaykh al-Islam was a contemporary of 
Shah Wall Allah al-Dihlawl {d. 1173). 

His works :— 

(*) Sharh-i-Safiih al-Bukhdrl, a Persian com¬ 
mentary of al-liukharl’s Sahlh published at Lucknow 
in 1305/1887 on the margin of Nur al-Haqq’s Taysir 
al-Qdrl under the title of Sharh-i-Shaykh al-IslSm.^ 

The commentator • has discussed in the preface 
(foil. 1-29, Bankipur MS.) Istalahat-al-Hadlth or the 
Technique of the Science of Tradition, the soundness 
and otherwise of the Ruic'dt, a short life-sketch of al- 


1. Cl. Bankipur MS- No. 1390. 

2. For contents of the work, see Bankipur Cat. XVI, pp, 68-69. 

3. Hada'iq, p. 468. 

4. Vide his Shark Bukhari (MS Bankipur) foil. 26b, 27a ; Nuzk%, 
Vol. VI, loc. cit. : liada’iq loc, cit. 

6. Bankipur, Cat., XIV, pp. 62 63; Ma’arif, Vol. XXII, No. 4, p. 

269. 

6. Bankipur, XIV, p. 62; Ma*arif. Vol. XXII, No. 4, p. 269. For 
MS copy of the work, see Bankipur Nos. 1208-09. 
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Imam al-Bukharl, the occasion that led him to compile 
his Siihlh, its place amon" the compilations on al- 
Haditli, its tarajim al-ahu\lh, Tallqat 7ix\d other rele¬ 
vant points. Further, he has traced therein his own 
Sanad up to Shaykh ‘Abd al-Hacjq (foil. 20-27) thus : 

oJL»jjC- <illi ^ rtOl AajI (j* kiUJiAyl 

“ tcxA ^ ^ 

In compiling his work, Shaykh al-Islam has uti¬ 
lized, ainone; other works, a!-Nawawi’s Shark Sahih 
Muslim (fol. 18), I bn Hajar’s Path al-Bari (fol. 27), 
‘Abd al- ITaqq’s Commentaries on the Mislikai (foil. 
1 seq.) and Nur al-I laqq’s Taysjr al-Qari. 

(ii) Risdla Kashf al-Ghihf Ainma Lazivia li 7- 
Maxi'ta 'Ala l-Ahya\ 

{Hi) Risala Tard al-Aicham 'anAthar al-Imam al- 
Uumain} 

4. Salain Allah b. Shaykh al-Isldm al-Muhaddith 
al-Rampurl (d. 1229/1814). 

Salam Allah, a contemporar}’^ of Siraj Ahmad al- 
Sirhindi (d. 1220) and ‘Abd al-‘Aziz al-Dihlawl (d. 1235), 
appears to be the last luminary of the house ( f Shaykh 
‘Abd al-Ilaqq al-DihlawI. He moved from Delhi to 
Rampur and became famous as Muhaddith i-Ramfuri. 
He learnt the science of Tradition from his owm 
father, Shaykh al-Islam and ably carried on the culture 
and cultivation of Hadith learning, the proud heritage 
of his forefathers, as his following works show. He 
died at RampQr in Jumada II, 1229/1814 or 1233/ 
1818.* 


1. Hada'iq, p. 468. 

2. Hada*iq, p. 468 ; Tadhkira~i-*Ulamd\p. \ Ma'arif, Vol. XXII 
No» 4, p.‘269; Tadhhira-i^Kamildn-i^Rampur, p. 159. 
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(i) Al-MuJtalls hi AsrSr al-MuwaUa (Bankiptir 
No. 127 Traditions).* It is an Arabic commentary of 
the Muwatta' of Imam Malik (1. 179) devoted chiefly 
to juridical problems [masa'il-i-fiqJiiyya) and the 
differences thereof amonpr the Madhahih Arba\* The 
author says in the Muqaddima which opens with a 
short life-sketch of al-Imam Malik and a critical 
estimation of the Muwatta', that he wrote the present 
work in order to supply the long-felt need for a 
commentary of the Muwatta' in this country, Zurqani’s 
Shark not being extant here, and that till his time no 
Indian Traditionist did comment on this important 
Hadith work.® The Muhalld was compiled at Rampur 
in 1215/1800.* It appears th.at the author had no 
access to the commentaries on the Muwatta' by 
Ya'qub al-Lahurl (d. 1098/ and Shah Wall Allah al- 
Dihlaw! (d. 1176)* written in India before him. 

{it) Tarjuma-i-Fdrsl Salilh al-Bukhdri. 

{Hi) Tarjuma i-Fdrsl Shamd'il al-Nabl. 

(iv) Rimla fi Usui al-Hadith, a treatise on Usui 
al-Hadith in Arabic.’ 

5. Shaykh Sayf Alldh b. Nur Allah b. Nur 
al-Haqq al-Bukhdrl al-Dihlawi. 

Sayf Allah, a grandson of Shaykh NOr al-Haqq 
was equally versatile in Jurisprudence and Tradition. 

1. The Banhipur MS. is incomplete ending in a portion of Kitdih 
al Hajj fop cit., Vol. V (1), p. 8] The State Library of Rampur has a 
complete MS. of the Muhalla Tadhkira Kamilan-i-Rampur, p. 169). The 
Library of Tonk possesses a complete work whereas the Library of Mazahir 
al-‘Ulum Mad rasa at Saharanpur has only the second half of the work 
Muqaddima Awjaz aUMasalik, p. 39). 

2. Bankipur. Catalogue V. part I, pp. 8-9. 

3. Ma'arif, December, 1942, pp. 421-22. 

4. Bankipur. V.(l), p. 9. 

6. Infra, p. 165. 

6. Infra, p. 177. 

7. HaduHq, loc. cit. 
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He prepared a commentary on the Shama'il al-Nahi 
entitled Ashraf al-Waaa'il fi Shark al-ShamU'il in 
J09]/l68() durin;^ the rei^n of ‘Alamgir (1069-1119/ 
1659-1707).^ 

GROUP B. DISCIPLES OF ‘ABD AL-HAQQ AND OF 
HIS DESCENDANTS 

1. KhawSja Khawand Mu'in al-Din (d. 1085/ 

1674). 

A son of Khawaja Khawand Mahmud al-Naqsh- 
bandl (d. 1052) of Kashmir,* Mu'in al-Dln studied al- 
Hadlth, al-Tafsir and al-Fiqh under Shaykh ‘Abd al- 
Haqq al-Dihlawl. He flourished in the 11th century 
and died in Kashmir in 1085/1674.* 

2. Khawdja Haydar Patlu h. Firiiz al-Kashmlri 

(d. 1057/1647). 

He first learnt al-Hadith in his native province 
Kashmir from Baba Jawahir Nath al-Kashmiri (d. 
1026), a pupil of Ibn ITajar al-Haythami.* Then he 
joined the School of Shaykh ‘Abd al-Haqq at Delhi 
and completed his education of Hadith literature. 
The Governor of Kashmir repeatedly offered him the 
office of Qadi but he refused to accept it preferring, as 
he did, the life of a saint to anything else. He died 
in Kashmir in 1057/1647.* 

3. Bubs DswJld aUMishkclU al-Kashmiri 
(d. 1097/1685) 

In al-Hadith he was a pupil of Haydar al-Kash- 
mirl (d. 1057) and in al-TasawwQf of Khawand 

1. Nuzha, VI_, 8,v, Sayf Allah al-Bukbari. 

2. For Khawand Mahmud, see Tarikh^i^Kashmir, p. 138. 

3. Khazlna, Vol. I, p. 643 ; Hada'iq, 421; Tadhkira-i^^Ulatna* p. 
223; Ma^arif, p. 269. 

4. Tarlkk-i-Kashm\r, pp. 103-04. 

5. Ibid, p. 143 : HadaHq, pp. 408-09; Asrdr al^Abrar, (MS. Dar al- 
Mufannilln) quoted in Ma*anf, p. 269 ; Tadhkira^i^lJlafna*, p* 64. 
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MahmQd (d. 1052). He was called Miskhdti because 
he had committed to memory the entire Mishkut 
al-Masabih. He was the author of the Asrar al-AbrUr, 
on the biography of the Masha'ikh of Kashmir, a MS. 
copy of which is in the library of Dsr al-Musannifin 
at Azamgarh in the United Provinces. He died at 
Kashmir in 1097/1685.* 

4. Shaykh 'InCtyat Alldh Shnl-i-Kashmlrl (d. 1185/ 

1713). 

He was a pupil of a son of Khawsja Haydar and 
a famous teacher of Kashmir. He taught the SaJjilp 
of al-Bukharl as many as thirty-six times from begin¬ 
ning to end and died in Sha'bSn, 1125/1713 at the age 
of sixty-eight.* 

5. Mir Sayyid Muhilrak Bilgritmi (1033-1115/1624- 

1703). 

Mubarak al-Husaynl al-WasitI al-BilgramI, who 
belonged to the ancient family of the WasitI Sayyids 
settled since 611/1217 at Bilgram* in the district of 
Hardoi in the United Provinces,* was a pupil of 
Shaykh Nur al-Haqq b. ‘Abd al-Haqq al-Dihlawl. 
While a student at Delhi he resided in the home of his 
teacher and thus came into an intimate contact with 
him. In 1064/1654, he obtained a Sanad from NOr 
al-Haqq and since then he worked indefatiguably for 
the spread of Hadith learning at Bilgram until he died 
in Rabi’ I, 1115/July, 1703. He was born in Sha'ban, 
1033/May, 1624. For his deep erudition in the 

1. TSrthh-i-Kashmlr, p. 176 ; HadU'iq, pp. 423-24; Khazina, Vol. I, 
Tadhkira i''Ulam3’, p. 60; Ma'irif, p. 270. 

2. HadS'iq, p. 436; Tadhkira-i-'Ulana‘, p. 162; Ma'Sril, Vol. 
XXII, No. 6. p. 333. 

3. JRASB. Vol. XXII. 1036. p. 110 a. 1. 

4 . Vol. Will, p.m. 
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Science of Tradition, Mir Mubarak earned the title of 
Qu0 al-MuJiaddithln} 

The School of Mubarak at BiJgratn produced, 
among others, two noted scholars of Hadith, viz., 
Sayyids Muhammad Fayd b. Sadiq al-Bilgrami and 
‘Abd al-Jalll al-Bilgraml, The first, a hereditary 
zamindar of Bilgram, made a Persian translation of 
the Shama'tl al-Nabl and the Hisn Ilasin.* lie died 
in 1130/1716.’ 

6. Mir 'Abd al-Jalii al-Bilgrami {1071-115811660- 

1725 ).* 

‘Abd al-Jalll b. Ahmad al-Husaynl al-VVasiti al- 
Bilgraml, who was the maternal grandfather of our Azad 
al-BilgramI, was a man of great culture and learning. 
He read al-Hadfth with Mir Mubarak and also with 
Mir Sa‘d Allah (d. 1119),* Mir Tufayl (d. 1151) of 
Bilgram and Ghulam Naqshband(d. 1126)* of Lucknow. 
‘Abd al-Jalil was a MuJtaddith well-versed in Asma' 
and committed to memory a good number 
of Ahadith along with their imad.' His love 
for Hadith works may be gauged from the fact 
that even on relinquishing his office of BakhshI 
and Waqa‘i-Nigar (Paymaster and News-writer)* at 


1. Ma'ihir aUKirUm, ip, \ T.^*UlaniU\ p. 174; Hayat-i^Jalil, Vol. 
I. p. 144, n. 124; Ma'arif, Vol. XXII. No. 6. p. 270. 

2. Ma*arif al-*AwSrif, 8.v. and • 

3. Hayat i-JalU Vol. I. p. 149, n. 129. 

4. On his detailed biography, vide Maqbul Ahmad SamdanI's 
Hayat-i-Jahl, Vols. I-II (A113habad. 1929). 

5. He died at Ahmadabad while a teacher in the Madrasa of NQr 
al»Dln at Ahmadabad (q.v. infra, p. 169).—Ibid. Vol. I. p. 143. n 121. 

3. Ibid. n. 123. 

7. Ibid . pp. 146. 160-61. 

8. He was BakhshX and Waqa'-i-Nigar first in Gujarat and then in 
Bhakkar and Swnistan under AwrangzXb (1069-1119) and the later 
Mughal Emperors from 1120/1708 to 1126/1714— Ibid. p. 230 aeq. 
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Bhakkar in 1126/1714,^ he stopped on his way home 
with all his retinue at Nawshahar in Sind, for six Jong 
months with a view to coinparin^^ and correcting the 
copy of al-Bukhan’s S.ihih which he had already tran¬ 
scribed at Bhakkar.* His teacher Mir Mubarak gave 
him Ij^za in the form of a pamphlet which the latter 
preserved in his library.* ‘Abd al-Jalll died at Delhi 
in Rabl‘I, 1138/October, 1725.’ 

7. JIdir Azad Bilgraml (1116-1200/1704-85). 

Born at Maydanpura, a locality in Bilgram, on the 
25th of Safar, 1116/May, 1704, Ghulam ‘All Azad b. 
Nuh al-Husayni al Wasiti al-HanafI al-BilgramI, after 
receiving sanad in al-Hadith from his maternal grand¬ 
father, set out in 1151-1738 for al-Hijaz and stayed 
there for two years in the course of which he read al- 
Bukharl’s SaJilh with Shaykh Hayat al-Sindl (d. 1163) 
at al-.Madina and some other Ijadlih works with ‘Abd 
al-Wahhab al-Tantawi (d. 1157) at Makka. Shaykh 
Hayat granted him Ijuza for the Sifiah Sitta. Azad 
died at Awrangabad in 1200/1785 at the age of eighty- 
four.’ 

Mir Azad Bilgraml is a famous author of history, 
biography and criticism of Persian poetry.® The fol¬ 
lowing works of his will reveal to us his attainments as 
a Traditionist :— 

1. Ibid., p. 248. 

2. Ibid , pp. 167-69. 

8. Ibid., pp. 172-73. 

4. Ibid., pp. 271-72. Notices of his biography will also be found in 
HadViq, p. 437 ; Ma^thar al-Kiram, pp. 267-77 ; Sarw-^i-Azad, p. 253 s.v.; 

T. *Ulama, pp. 108-09 ; Ma’arif, Vol. XXII, No. 6, p. 270 ; Rieu, Persian 
Cat., Vol. in, p. 963 ; JRASB, p. 119, n. 6. 

6. Subhat t autobiography, pp. 118-23 ; Ma*thar, autobiography, pp. 
161-64; Sarw-’uAzUd, autobiography, pp. 118-23 ; Khizdna^u*Amira, auto¬ 
biography, pp. 123-26 ; Hadd'iq, pp. 445-46 ; Ma’arif, pp. 270-71 ; Ithdf, 
p. 303; T. *UlafML\ pp. 154-56 ; Rieu. Persian Cat., Vol. I, p 373a ; Bankl- 
pur, Vol. Ill, pp. 252-53; Muslim Review^ Calcutta, 1926, No. 2. pp. 25-36. 

6. Brockelmann, Snppl. I, p. 601. 
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(»') Daw' al-DuriShark Sahih al-Bukhari: a com¬ 
mentary of tht Sahih al-Bukhari up to Kitah-al-Zakat 
based on Qastallani’s Irshad al-Sari. Nawwab Siddlq 
Hasan Khan notices the work in hit Ithaf al-Nubala'} 

[ii) Shamamat al-'Anbar ft ma waradafi 'l-Hind 
min Sayyid al-Bashar. The author coJiects in this 
work all the Traditions of the Prophet referring to 
India.* 

(m) Subhat al-Marjan fi Athar Hindustan: 
[published at Bombay in 1303 A.H.] The introduction 
of this book dwells on al-HadIth and the verses of the 
Qur’an as have bearings on India. 

(tv) Sanad al-Sa'ada fi Husn Khatimat-al-Sadat. 
[published at Bombay]: on the excellences of Ahl-i- 
Bayt. In this Persian treatise, the author has shown 
from .‘\hadith and the sayings of some eminent saints 
that the end of the descendants of the Prophet will be 
good and that their entry into Paradise is pretty sure.’ 

Section IV. Traditionists who Flourished from 
the Middle of the 11th to the Middle of the 
12th Century A.H. 

1. Muhammad Siddiq b. Sharif (d. circ. 104C/1630) 

He was a Muhaddith of the eleventh century 
A.H. He died after the year 1032/1623 when he 
completed his Sharfy al-Zawajir. His biographical 
notices are not available. Mufian mad Siddfq is the 
author of a commentary of the Mishkat al-Masabih 
entitled Nujum (Bankipur, No. 363 Tradi¬ 

tion) in which theological questions have been elucidat* 


1. Pp. 66. 107 ; Subhat, p. 122. 

2. Brockelmana, loc. cit; Asaflyya, Nos. 863, 867, 859. 
8. JKASB, p. 127o 
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ed at some length.’ 

2. Shaykh Husain al-Husayni al-Harawi 
(d. circ. 1045/1635). 

He flourished in the first half of the 11th century 
A.H. and compiled commentaries on the ShamU'il al- 
Nabi in Persian, of which the one called SharJt al- 
ShamU'il was written for Prince Salim b. Akbar 
(b. 976 d. 1037) and the other called Na%m alShamet'il 
for Prince Murad b. Akbar (b. 978 d. 1007). Hakim 
*Abd al-Hayy Nadawl who personally read these two 
books spoke highly of them.* 

3. Sayyid Ja'far Badr-i-Alam 
(1023-1085/1614-75). 

Ja'far b. Jalal b. Muliammad al-Husaynl al- 
Bukharl better known as Badr-i-‘Alam, ‘the Moon of 
the World,’ was a descendant of the famous saint of 
Uchh, MakhdQm-i-Jahaniyan, Sayyid Jalal al-Bukharl 
(d. 785). His father, Sayyid Jalal Maqsud-i-‘Alam 
(d. 1059) who held a Mansah of six thousand horses 
under Emperor Jahangir (1014-37/1605-28), was an 
eminent scholar of Islamic learning.’ Ja'far was born 
at Aijmadabad on Sha'ban 12, 1023/September, 1614. 
He read with his father and became an accomplished 
scholar and a specialist -in al-Hadith and Tafsir. He 
used to copy out the manuscripts himself, and was a 
quick copyist, so much so that in fifty-four hours he 
would complete the whole of the Qur’an. He refused 
a Governorship offered by the Emperor Jahangir him- 


1. A MS. copy of the Nujutn al-MishhSLt is available in the library 

of Dar al-*Ulum at Lucknow. C/. al**lAwUrif s.v. 

** 1 A wmS 

2. Nuxha, Vol. VI. s.v. Hnsayn al-HarawI. ^ ^ 

8. For Maq9ud-i-*Alam. see Supplement to the Mir*ai^i-Ahmadi, 
Eng* tr. by Nawlb *A1| and Seddon (Baroda, 1924), pp. 48-44. 
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self. He died on DhuM-Hijja 9, 1085/March, 1675 and 
was buried at Ahmadabad by the side of his father.* 

His works:— 

(*) Al-Faid al-Tdri ft Shark Sahtlt al-BukhSri 
(Asafiyya I, No. 433-4, Traditions): an Arabic com¬ 
mentary on the Sahih of a]-BukharI in two volumes. 

(*V) Rawclat al-Shah : This work consisted of as 
many as twenty-four volumes of which the first dealt 
with memoirs of the saints and the last four, with 
Traditionists and commentators of the Qur’an.* 

4. Abu'l-Majd Mahbub-i-^Alam b. .Jafar 
Badr i-'Alam (1047-1111/1637-99). 

Born at Ahmadabad on Rabi’ I 30, 1047/July, 
1637, Mahbub-i-‘Alam (the Beloved of the World) 
read with his father, Ja‘far Badr-i-‘Alam and some 
other distinguished Professors of Gujarat. Besides his 
works on al-Hadith noted below, he compiled two 
commentaries of the Qur’an, one in Arabic and the 
other in Persian. The latter was unique in this that it 
had been based on Traditions, handed down by the 
Ahl-i-Bayt. He died at Ahmadabad in Jumada II, 
1111/November, 1699.* 

His work:— 

Zinat al-Nukcit ft Shark al-Mishkat The author 
embodied in this commentary the views of the principal 
Schools of Jurisprudence.* 

5. Shaykh Ya'qub al-Banmini al-Lohuri 
(d. 1098/1687). 

Shaykh Ya'qub, surnamed Aba Yfisuf, was born 

1. Ibid, p. 44 ; Tadhhira’‘i-*VlamU\ p. 216. 

2. Ibid. 

8. Supp. Mir*aUi-Ahmadr%, pp, 44-46 ; YSd-i^AyyUm, p. 61 s.v. Md. 
Radawl ; Nuzha, vol. VI, s.v. Md. b. Ja*far al-KujrSti ; T. *VlamU* 

pp. 214-16. 

4. ta-‘Avmrif.s.v. - T.'VlamS’; p.Sli. 
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and educated at Lahore. An accomplished Traditionist 
and philosopher, Abu Yusuf was a professor in 
Madrasa-i-Shahjahaniyya in Delhi and subsequently 
accepted the office of the Mlr-i-‘Adil under Shah Jahan 
(1037-69) and was elevated to the position of the 
Nazir-i-Mahakim during the reign of Awrangzlb 
(1069-1119). His official duties apart, Abu YQsuf used 
to deliver lectures on different aspects of Muslim 
learning. He died in Delhi in 1098/1687.* 

His works:— 

(») Al-Khayr al-Jdri fi SharJi Saltih al-Dukhdri. 
(m) Al-Mu'litn fl Shark Sahih Muslim. 

{Hi) Kitdh al-Musaffa.fi Shark al-MuwaatV.* 

6. Mawland Naim b. Md. Fayd al-Siddiqi 
al-Awadi al-Jawnpuri 
(d. 1120/1708). 

His grandfather Shaykh Pir came to Oudh in 
the retinue of Salar Mas'ud* and his father who settled 
down at Badl‘ Sara' or Baddu Saral, had been Mufti 
of Oudh. Na'im was a pupil of ‘Abd al-Rashid al- 
Jawnpurl (d. 1083), the famous author of the Mand^^ira- 
i-Rashidiyya, lived over a century and died at JawnpQr 
in Safar, 1120/1708. 

His work 

Sharif Mishkdt al-Masdbify ; The work was 
compiled after the eyesight of the author had become 
defective.’ 


1. Nuzha, Vol. VI ; Rizq Allah, aUUfq aUMuhtn ; 

2. These works have been referred to by 'Abd al-tJayy Nadawl in 
his Nuzha and Ma*arif al-*Awarif. 

3. He was a sister’s son to Sultan Ma^mnd of Ghaznin (Haig, tr 
Muntahhab at-Tawarikh, Vol. Ill, p. 46, n. 6). 

i, Nuzha, Vol. VI, s.v. Na'im b. Fay^. 
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7. Shaykh Muhammad Akram b. ''Ahd al-RaJtmSn 

al-Hanafi al-Sindi (d. circ. 1130/1717). 

He was a native of Nasrpur in Sind and Jived in 
the first half of the 12th century. He prepared an 
elaborate commentary on Ibn Hajar’s Nukhbat al- 
Fikar called Im'‘an al-Nazar ft Tawdlh Nukhbat al- 
Fikar, a MS. copy of which is in the library of the late 
Mawlana‘Abd aJ-Hayy al-LakhnawI at Firing! Mahal, 
Luc!<now.‘ 

8. Shaykh YahyH b. Amin al-'Abbnsi al-Ilahabsdi 

(i080-lH-l/l669-l73i). 

A disciple of his uncle Shaykh Afdal b. ‘Abd al- 
Rahman IJahabadI (d. 1124), Yahya was popularly 
known as Khub Allah Ilahabadl. He was a scholar of 
varied learning and a good Traditionist. He died in 
Jumada I, 1144/1731.* 

His works:— 

(i) I'anat al-Qari fi Shark Thulathtyyiit al- 
Bukharl, an elaborate Arabic commentary on al- 
Bukhari’s ThulstthiyyAt^ 

(it) Arba'in. 

(iii) Tadhkimt al-A^Jpab. 

(iv) Ma'khadh al-Vtiqad fi Shah al-Sahobai voa 
AM al-Bayt (in Arabic). 

(v) SharJt IladUh ^ir^l . 

(vi) TarfumaWaiidfif al-Nabi} 

1. Nuzhat Vol. VI, s.v. Muhammad Akram b. *Abd al-Rahman al- 
SindX. 

2. Sarw-i~Azad, pp 210-212. 

3. Ma’Urif al'*AwUrif, s.v. 

4. Nuzha, Vol. VI. 
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9. Shsh Muhammad Fitkhir al-Ilahabsdi 
(1120-64/1708-50). 

Fakhir, a son of Shah Yahya al-IIahabadi, was a 
well-known poet who wrote poems with his nom-de- 
plume {takhallus) Za’ir. He was also a Muhaddith and 
studied Hadith literature at al-M-adlna with Shaykh 
Hayat al-Sindl 1163) first in the year 1150/1737 and 
then from 1156/1743 to 1158/1745. Back at Allahabad 
in 1159/1746, he reached Hooghly in the following year 
on boat via ‘Azimabad (Patna) and Murshidabad and 
embarked on a ship bound for the Hijaz. But due to a 
catastrophe in the Bay of Bengal, the vessel touched 
early in 1161/1748 the port of Chittagong where after 
staying for three or four months, Fakhir returned home. 
In Sha‘ban, 1164/1750, he again started for the Hara- 
mayn, but on his way he fell ill and died at BurhanpQr 
on the 11th Dhiil-Hijja of that year. Fakhir had been 
intimate with Shah Wall Allah al-Dihlawi (d. 1172) and 
was a fellow-student of Azad al-Bilgrami*. 

The Madrasa of Fakhir at Allahabad had possessed 
a copy of the Sahih of Muslim from which RqIj al-Amln 
Khan (d. 1151)* made a reproduction which last is, now, 
preserved in the library of IJabibganj.’ 

His works on Hadith:— 

(*) Qurrat al-Ainfi Ithhat Rafi' al-Yadain* 

(it) Riseda-i-NajUilya dar ‘A qn'id-i-ljladithiya (pu b- 
lished and to be had in the family library of 
Mawlana ‘Abd Allah al-BaqI of DinajpQr, Bengal). 
This Persian treatise was composed at Islamabad 
(Chittagong) during his short stay there in 1161/1748. It 

1. Sarw-i-Aoid, pp. 212-18 : IthUf. pp. 406-07 ; Ma'arif, Vol. XXII. 
No. 5, p. 339 ; Nawshahrawl, Tarajim^i**UlamU\>i-Hadith-»i^Hind(VtihL 
1938), Vol. I, pp. 334-40; Tiqsdr, p. 115. 

2. Mrthir, pp. 287-89. 

3. Ma*5rif. Vol. XXIII, No. 2 ; pp. 91-2. 

4. 
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enunciates the doctrines of the Sunnis from the view¬ 
point of Apostolic Traditions.* 

(m) Na^m *lbSrat-i-Sifr al-Sa'^sda.^ 

{iv) Mathnawi dar Ta^rif^llm Jiadith.^ 

10. MawlSnS Amin al-Dln b. Mahmud al-'Umart 
al-Hanafi al-Jawnpiiri {lO'J2-\\A5jIb(}\-1722). 

Born and educated at Jawnpur under Arshad b. 
‘Abd al-Rashid al-Jawnpurl, Aminal-Din was a teacher 
highly learned not only in Tradition but also in 
Geometry, Arithmetic, Ustarlab and the Law of 
Inheritance {Mawarith). He made a synopsis, Mulakh- 
kha^ of Ashfat al-Lama''clt of Shaykh ‘Abd al-Haqq al- 
Dihlawl (d. 1052). He lived as late as the year 1135/ 
1722-23. His death-date has not come down to us.* 

11. MawlUna Nur al-Din b. Salih al-Ahmadabadi 
(1063-1155/1653-1742). 

Nur al-Din was an eminent teacher and a prolific 
author of Ahmadabad. He is credited to have compiled 
as many as 150 books chiefly commentaries and 
annotations (shuruh wa hawashi). In al-Hadith he 
was a pupil of Maljbub-i-‘Alam (q. v.); he also 
acquired the Science from MakkI Traditionists on 
the occasion of his pilgrimage to the Haramayn in 
1143/1730. His Madrasa at Ahmadabad known as 
the Hidayat Bakhsh which was housed in a palatial 
construction built for him in 1111/1699 by his disciple 
Nawwab Ikram al-Din, a Sadr of Gujarat with a huge 
sum of rupees one lac and twenty-four thousand, had 


1. Ibid, pp. 84, 406. 

8. Ibid. 

3. Ibid. 

4. Nutha, vol. VI; Ganj-i-ArshaH. 
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been a great educational institution.* Niir al-Din 
died at Ahmadabad on Monday, 9th Sha‘ban, 1155/ 
Sept., 1742, at the age of ninety-one and was buried 
within the premises of his Madrasa.* 

His work:— 

Nur al-Quri Shari} Sahlh al-Bukhart^ 

12. MirzS Muhammad b. Rustam al-Badakhshi 
(1098-1195/1687-1781). 

Md. b. Kustam b. Qubbad al-Harithi al-3adakhshl 
was born at Jalalabad (now in Afghanistan) on Friday 
21, Jumada I, 1098/April, 1687. His grandfather, 
Qubbad Beg, who had received from Awrangzib the title 
of died at Delhi in 1083/1672. While 

his father, Rustam, later on Mu'tamid Khan, served 
under Awrangzib and fell in the Deccan wars in 1117/ 
1705. Our author Mirza Muhammad read with his 
father who was ‘ a man of great erudition.’ At the 
age of fifteen he wrote his Risala Radd al-Bid^a wa 
'’AqS.Hd Ahl al-Sunna and with this work he was 
introduced to Awrangzib in 1115/1703 by Ruh Allah 
Khan and received from the Emperor a Mansab of six 
hundred. Besides his compilations on Hadith noted 
below, Mirza Muhammad is the author of two valuable 
historical works, viz.., Tarikh-i-Multammadi and 
'Ibrat-Nama.* He died after the year 1190/1776 
when he completed his Tctrtkh-i-Mu1}ammadV 


1. yai-i-Ayy3M, p. 83. 

2. Ibid, pp. 61-62 ; Nuzha, vol. VI; HadaHq^ pp. 443>44; T. *Ulama ; 
pp. 247-48 ; Ma*Srif, vol. XXII No, 6, p. 341; Supplement, Mif'at Ahmads, 

pp. 68-68. ^ ^ 

8. Ma'Srif at-'AwZrif. s.v. - 

4. For MSS. copies of Tartkh4’~Muhammadi, Ethe, 3889-90; Rieu 
vol, III, p. 896a and a MSS. copy of 'Ibrat-Nama, Bankipur, vol. VII, No. 
623. 

6. Rieu, loc. cit., Bankipur, loc. cit.; Buhar, vol. II, p. 246 ; Nuzha, 
vol. VI, B.v, Md. b. Rustam al-Badakhsbi; Storey, vol. II, p, 141; 
Brockelmann, Sup. 1, p. 600. 
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His works 

(t) Miftal} al-Naja fi ManSqib al-^Aba : on the 
virtues and excellences of Ahl~i-Bayt, the descendants 
of the Prophet, chiefly based on Traditions together 
with a short account of their births and deaths. The 
book is divided into five parts which are again sub¬ 
divided into chapters. It was taken up in Ramadan, 
1123/1711 and was finished on the 17th Muharram, 
1124/1712 at Lahore.* 

(it) Tar^jim (Buhar Nos. 252-3; for 

Dar al-‘UlQm, Deoband copy, see Burhan, ed. Delhi, 
1940, p. 378), a two-volume biographical work on the 
eminent Traditionists (HufTaz) arranged alphabetically 
and is based primarily on al-Sam‘anl’s Kitdb al- 
Ansab. It was written at Delhi in Rabi’I, 1146/ 
August, 1733.* 

(iii) Nuzul al-AbrUr hi ma. SaJtJta min ManSqib 
Ahl al-Bayt al-AthSr^ a collection of Ahadith giving 
correct estimate of the descendants of the Prophet. 
The treatise was composed for the Amir al-Umara 
Husain All Khan al-Husaynl al-Barhuwi.* 

(iv) TuJifat al-Mufyibbin fi ManSqib al-KhulafS' 

al-Rsshidin No. 668): on the virtues and 

excellences of the Four Orthodox Caliphs.* 

13. MirzSjsn al-Biraki (d. circ. 1100). 

Awljad al-Din Mirza Jan al-Biraki al-Jalandhari 
was a native of Jullandhar in the Punjab. He was a 
Traditionist of the eleventh century.* Nothing more 
about him is available. 

1. For detailed description of the contents, Buhar vol. II, pp. 245-60. 

2. For detailed description ibid, pp. 285-88. 

8. Nuika, loc. cit. 

4. Brockelmann, loc. cit. 

5. /fj5/,p.l78. 
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His work;— 

Na^vt al-Durar wa 'l-Marjan (BanklpOr, Vo). 
XV. No. 1033): a comprehensive Arabic work on the 
Prophet’s life, miracles, prerogatives and distinctive 
merits as described in Ahadith. The work was com¬ 
pleted on the 2nd Dhul-Ilijja, 1091/December, 1680.* 
Sayyid ‘Alim Allah Jalandhar! (d. 1202) translated the 
work into Persian under the title of Nathr al- 
JawahirT' 

14. Muliammad Siddiq al-Ldharl (1128-93/1716-79). 

He learnt Hadith in the Haramayn under Shaykh 
Yahya b. Salih al-Makki and Aba’l-Hasan al-Sindl 
of whom the latter granted him Ijiiza at al-Madina 
in 1170/1756. Muhammad Siddiq was born in 1128/ 
1716 and died in 1193/1779 at Lahore where his father, 
who was a native of Kabul, had been Imam of the 
Masjid-i-Wazirkhan. 

His work:— 

Izalat al-FasSdat ft Shark Manaqib al-Sadat, a 
commentary of Dawlaiabadl’s Manaqib al-Sadat (q.v. 
supra, 65) with criticism.^ 

Section V. Shah Wall Allah and his School of 
Mu]}dadithun.[\\At-\2%Zl\7ZA-\%m). 

Shah Walt Allah al-Dihlawt (1114-76/1703-62). 

Qutb al-Din AbQ ‘Abd al-‘AzIz Ahmad b. ‘Abd 
al-RahIm aI-‘Umarl al-Hanafi al-Dihlawi, popularly 
known as Shah Wall Allah, the celebrated Indian 
Traditionist, traces his descent from Caliph ‘Umar 

1. Binkipur Catalogue, vol. XV, pp. 94-95. 

2. TadhkiraA-'Ulama,* p. 147. 

3. Hada*iq, pp. 451-62; T, *Ulani^, p. 194; Nuzha, vol. VI, g.v, 

§lddlq al-UShtirt. ’ ’ 
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al-FarQq, Born at Delhi on Wednesday, Shawwal 
14, IIH/Feb., 1703—four years before the death of 
Awrangzib, Shah Wall Allah beqan his education at the 
a'je of five, learnt the Qur’an by heart when seven and 
completed the highest Madrasa course of the day when 
he reached the age of fifteen. As regards his study of 
Tladllh, he read in India the Mishkat al-MasdhiJi, the 
Shamd'il al-Nabi and a portion (>f the Saltili al- 
Bukhdrl with Afdal al-SiyalkutI (d. 1146) and his own 
father ‘Abd al-Rahim (d. 1131), one of the editors of 
Fatdwa-i-''Alamg'iri. In 1143/1730, he proceeded 
to the Haramayn and stayed there for fourteen 
months, studying the Sihdh Sitta, the Mishkdt al- 
Masdbih and the Hisn Hasln under Abu Tahir b. 
Ibrahim a!-Kurdi al-Shafi‘i al-Madani (d, 1145) and 
the Muwjfta' of Malik under Wafd Allah al-MalikI 
al-Makki.‘ Also he read with Taj al-Din aI-Qal‘i al- 
Makki and ‘ Umar b. Ahmad al-Makki.* He returned 
to Delhi on Friday, Rajab 14, 1146/Dec. 1733, and 
opened a Hadith class in Madrasa-i-Kahlmiyya 
founded by his father, which, as number of students 
grew rapidly, was subsequently removed to a spacious 
building given for the purpose by Emperor Muhammad 
Shah (1131-61/1719-48). Here he lectured on the 
Sihdh Sitta,^ the Muwaf fa\ the Musnad al-Ddrinii, the 
MifihkM al-Masdblh, etc., for a quarter of a century. 
The method of his imparting instructions was that he 
would first make his students read out their daily 
lessons for themselves and then he would discourse 
upon them. In the lectures of the Sahth al-Bukhdri 
held during the year 1159/1746, KhawSja Amin Wall 
Allahl had been one of the qdris* or readers, and 


1. Shah 'Abd al-'AzIz al-Dihlawl, *Ujala~i-Nafi*a (Lahore, 1302 
A.H.), pp. 22-30. 

2. Musaffa Shark-i-Muwatta* (Firuql Press, Delhi, 1293 A.H.) vol. 
I, p. 22. 

8. Bankipur Cat., V (1), p. 22, 

4, Ibid. 
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Muhammad Ilahabadi, one of the sitmi^Un^ listeners.* 
In presenting the masS^il-i-fiqhiyya, as he did in his 
Musaffci and Musawwct, Shah Sahib’s main endeavour 
had been not to accentuate but to minimize the 
differences existing in the Madh3hib-i-Arba^, parti¬ 
cularly those existing between the Hanafite and the 
Shafi'ite schools. With that end in view, he would 
analyze all those Mass'il-i-fiqhiyya emphasizing over 
their points of agreement only, without giving prefer¬ 
ence to one school over the other—a process that not 
only helped to broaden the vision and outlook of the 
young learners but also inculcated in them a spirit of 
respect and large-hearted toleration for all the four 
IrnSns and the systems they sponsored. 

Of his distinguished pupils, his eldest son Shah 
‘Abd al-AzIz excepted, whn read Hadith with the 
Shah Sahib, the names of C.jadi Thana’ Allah Panipatl 
surnamed BaihaqI’l-'vVaq’, Muhammad ‘ Ashiq 
Phul'J, Khawaja Amin Wall Allahl, Khayr al-Din 
Saratl, Rafl‘ a^-Dln Muradabadi, Mu^iammad Ilaha¬ 
badi, and others have come down to us.* 

Shah Wall Allah died on the 29ih of Muharram, 
1176/July 1762, in Delhi where at Mahandlyan, adja¬ 
cent to the KhunI Darwaza, his grave along with those 
of his family members exists to this day.’ His works 
on Hadith:— 

(i) Hujjatu'llsh ql-Bsligha : a work of encyclo¬ 
paedic character, dealing with Islamic jurisprudence, 

1. Ibid. 

2. Nawshabravi^I, Tafajim^i-*UlamW’-%-Hadith~i^Hind (Delhi, 1938), 
Vol. I, p 15. 

3. aM.a|f/(autobiography) with Eng. tr. by M. Hidayat 

Husain. JRASB( 1912) pp. 161-76 ; ysm* pp. 113-38: HadWiq, 

pp. 447-48 ; //AS/, p. 448 ; Abjad, pp. 912 seq ; T. *UlamU*-uHind^ pp. 
260-62 ; Nuzha, VI, s.v. Shah Wall Allah al-DihlawI; Nawshahrawl. 
op. cit. pp. 4-48 ; Ma*arif. vol. XXII. No. 5, pp. 341-43 ; al-FurqSn. Wall 
Allah Number (Bareilly. 1941) 2nd ed. pp 177-79. 236.38. 401-10 ; Isma’Il 
Gudharawl. M^a/i i4//3A (Delhi, nd); Mukhtar Ahmad. KhUndan^i-*AgUi 
(Cawnpur, ii. d.) pp. 1-26 ; 'Ubaid Allah SindhI. Hixb (Lahore, 1942), p. 13. 
D. i, p. 43 n. i; Ency. of IstSm, vol. 1. pp, 1012 ; Storey, vol. I. pp. 20-22 : 
Banklpfir Cat., V (1), pp. 6-6. 
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theology, physics, metaphysics, domestic economy 
(iJyvJI political economy (aujjJI X-U-JI) and the 

last but not the least asrSr al-Din, the philosophical 
expositions of the rites and rituals of Islam, the most 
important part of the science of Tradition* and the 
quintessence of the science of epistemology, with 
copious quotations from the Qur’an and Ahadith. A 
chapter of the work has been devoted to the discus¬ 
sions of the tabaqit, ihe gradations of the books on 
Traditions into the fi^st rank of which Shah Sahib has, 
along with the Sahlhan, included the Muwaita' of 
Imam Malik and into the second, the Sunans of Abtl 
Dawud and al-Nasa’i and the Jumi^ of al-Tirmidhl 
only.* 

Among the Shah Sahib’s contributions, the 
Hujjatulldh al-Bdligha shall always stand out as a 
monumental work which the Muslim India has ever 
produced and which won for her applause and admira¬ 
tion from the rest of the Islamdom. In the opinion 
of Nawwab Siddlq Hasan, our Indian SuyutI, this 
book is unique in its kind, the like of which none of 
the ‘Ulama’ of ‘Arab and ‘Ajam has ever been able to 
produce for the last twelve hundred years.* 

The work was first lithographed at the Siddlqi 
Press, Bareilly, in 1285/1868 at the instance of Munshi 
Jamal Khan of Bhopal.‘ Its Egyptian edition was 
published in 1322-2^1904-05 from al-Matba* at al- 
Khairlyya, Cairo. The work has also been translated 
into Urdu by some Indian scholars. 

(ft) Arba*in: a selection of forty Ahadith trans¬ 
mitted by ‘All b. Abl Talib and handed down to the 
posterity through his descendants. Its UrdQ trans¬ 
lation with marginal notes by Khurram ‘Ali Balharl 

1. Hujjatu*llUh aUBUligha (Cairo, 1322 A.H.), 1, p. 3, 

2. Ibid, pp. 103-07. 

3. Ithaf, p. 71. 

4- MukhtSr A^mad^ op. cit., p, 18. 
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(d. 1271) was subsequently rendered into a metrical 
commentary by Hadi ‘All of Lucknow in 1270/1853 
under the title of Taskhir which latter was published 
from the Mustafa! Press, Delhi, in 1283/1866.' 

iUt) Wathiqat al-Akhira commonly called Chihil 
Jladlth : a Persian commentary of al-Nawawi’s 
accompanied by an Urdu interlinery trans¬ 
lation. The same work with a Pushto metrical para¬ 
phrase by ‘Abd al-Hallm Kakakhel was published 
from Delhi in 1303/1890.* 

{iv) Al-Durr al-Thamln fl Mubashsharat al-Nahi 
al-Amln : a collection of forty sayings that Shah Sahib 
and his Shuytlkh received direct from the Prophet in 
dreams. It was published from Delhi in 1890, with 
an Urdu translation by Zahir al-Din Ahmad.* 

(v) Al-Fadl al-Muhln fVl-Musalsal min Hadith 
al-Nahl al-Amln'A a collection of Hadith-i-Musalsal 
handed down by the groups of HulFaz, the Hanafite, 
the Shafi'ite, the Malikite, and the lianbalite jurists, 
the Ahl-i-Bayt, the Spanish Traditionists, the Mash^riqa 
or the Traditionists of the Eastern Provinces, the 
poet-Traditionists and other groups of interest in the 
science. This very rare treatise was appended to the 
end of the second volume of al-Bukharl’s Sahih tran¬ 
scribed by Shaykh Muhammad Ilahabadi, a pupil of 
the Shah Sahib before 1160/1747 and is preserved in 
the Oriental Public Library at Bankipur.* 

{vi) Al-Irshdd ila Muhimmdt al-lsnsd : an 
account of his own Shuyukh and of those through 
whom Hadith had been transmitted to them from the 

1. pp. 2-3. Thanks to the courtesy of Mr. (now Dr.) Saghir 
Hasan of Dacca University. I could avail of the Taskhtr. 

2. JRASB, p, 169 ; Brockelmann. Sup. I, p. 616. 

3. Ibid. Ma*arif. December. 1942, pp. 426-26. 

4. This treatise appears to be the same as al-Naw3dir noticed by Dr. 
Z. Ahmad (Ma*arif. pp. 426-27). 

6. Bankipur Cat. V (1). No. 134 ,aIso pp. 28-24, 
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Prophet. It was lithographed with Shah Sahib’s 
TarSjim al-Bukhsri (q.v.) in Delhi, 1307/1889.‘ 

ivii) Tarajim al-BukJtSrl : a brief notice of the 
scope and method of al-Bukharl’s Sahifi* 

{viii) Shark Tarajim Ahwah al-Bukhari : an 
oi the tarjamat al-abwah, headlines of al- 
Bukhan’s Sahih printed by the Da’irat al-Ma‘arif, 
Hyderabad, for the second time in 1357/1938 and also 
appended as muqaddima to the Sajilh al-Bukhari, 
lithographed in the Asahh a1-Matabi‘, Delhi, in 
1940.* 

{ix) Musaffa Sharfi Muwatta': a concise two- 
volume Persian commentary of the Muwatta' of 
Imam Malik (d. 179) published first from the Faruql 
Press, Delhi, in 1293/1876. Shah Sahib has in this 
book given a Persian reproduction of every Hadith 
together with its meaning where necessary and has 
stated, without giving preference to any school, the 
view-points of the Madhahib-i-Araba‘, particularly 
those of the Hanafite and the Shafi‘ite schools, with 
discussions of masO’il-i-fiqhiyya here and there. The 
commentary opens with a muqaddima of twenty-two 
pages devoted to Imam Malik and his Muwatfa' 
which latter has been considered by the Shah Sahib 
as well as Imam aI-Shafi‘i (d. 204) as the premier 
authentic work on Hadith second only to the Qur’an.* 

{x) Musawwa Sharh Muwatta ’ : written in 1164/ 
1751 and lithographed on the margin of Musaffa (q.v.) 
published from the Faruql Press, Delhi, in 1293/1876. 
This is something like a Ta'liqat, marginal notes in 
Arabic on the Muwatta’ of Malik, dealing primarily 

1. JRASB, loc. cit; Brockelxnann, loc. cit. 

2. Ibid, 

3. Nashriyat-u*Ilfniyya or Cat. Di'irat al-Ma'arif (Hyderabad. 1363) 

p, 37 ; Furqan. p» 408 No. 13. * * 

4. MusaffU,yo\.l,p.l. 
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with the opinions of the IJanafite and the Shafi'ite 
schools. Its bulk is about one-eighth of the Musaffd 
and as such is not as comprehensive as the Mu^ajfa.* 

A note at the end of the Musoffa, published at the 
Faruql Press, tells us that the Shah Sahib compiled 
this work towards the latter part of his life but due to 
his pressing literary preoccupations could not find time 
to revise its first draft and that the book was subse¬ 
quently edited by his pupil, Khawaja Amin Wall 
Allahi in Shawwal, 1179/April, 1766, four years after 
the demise of the Shah Sahib, 

{xi) Athitr al-Muhaddithln (MS. Asaflyya). 

(jcfi) Maktubiit ma^ Munclqib-i-ImSm al-BukhSri 
wa Ibn Taimlyya in Persian published with an Urdu 
translation by Sayyid ‘Abd al-Kauf of Nadhiriyya 
Literary Society, Delhi,* 

TRADITIONISTS BELONGING TO THE SCHOOL OF 
SHAH WALI ALLAH AL-DIHLAWI 

1. Qcldi ThanH' Allcih al-Panipati al-Naqsh- 
bandl al-Mujaddidi al-Ma^harl {circ. 1145-1225/1732- 
1810). 

He was tenth in descent from Shaykh Jalal al-Din 
Kabir al-Awliya’.* In Hadith he was a pupil of Shah 
Wall Allah and in mysticism of Mirza Mazhar Jan-i- 
Janan (d. 1105). As a mark of his deep erudition in 
Hadith literature he was designated Baihaqi ’I-Waqt 
or the Baihaqi of his time by Shah ‘Abd al-*Aziz al- 
Dihlawi. His Tafsir-i-Ma^har'i, which embodies 

1. The statement of Dr. Z. Ahmad (Ma'arif, p. 420) that the 
Musawwa is more comprehensive {jami*) than the Musaffa is beside the 
point. 

2. VurqSn. p. 419, No. 30. 

3. For him see, *UthmanI, Syof al^Aq\ah (Newul Kishore, Lucknow* 
1013), pp. 107 seq. 
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numerous Ahadith, demonstrates his wide survey over 
Hadith literature.' 

His work on Hadith : 

(*•) Al-Luhah ('Bankipur, XV, No. 1039) : an 
abridgement of the third volume of the Suhul al-Hudit 
wa l-Rashfld by Shams a!-Dln al-Salihi (d. 942) 
dealing chiefly with the Prophet’s noble qualities, 
business transactions and the manner of his living 
together with a collection of his prayers, command¬ 
ments, decisions, etc. It has been stated in the 
preface that Qadi Thana’ Allah wrote the present work 
at the suggestion of his preceptor Mazhar Jan-i-Janan. 
He used the following abbreviations for the authorities 
referred to in his al-Lubcib, viz., ^ for al-Bukharl, f 
for Muslim, * for AbQ Dawad, u* for al-Nasa’i, *»> for 
Ibn Maja, A for Malik, ^ for al-Shafi‘l, for al- 
Hakim, for al-Tabrani, for al-DarmI, for 
Daraqutnl and so on.* An autograph copy of al-Lubsb 
is in possession of Mawlana FarQq of Madrasa Jami‘ 
al-‘U]um at CawnpQr.' 

{it) Shah ^Abd al-^Aziz b. Wall Allah al-Dihlawi 
(1159-1239/1746-1823). 

He received his early education with two eminent 
disciples of his father, namely, Khawaja Amin and 
‘Ashiq Fultl. Then he entered the seminary of his 
father and thoroughly read the MasObih, the Musawxvafi 
Shari} aUMuwatta,' a portion of the Safyil^an and the 
rest of the In 1174/1760, while still in 

his teens, ‘.\bd al-‘.^ziz completed his education. In 
1176/1762 on his father’s demise, he succeeded him as 
a Professor of his Madrasa and taught primarily the 
Sciences of al-Qur’an and al-Hadith for a period well 

1. UkSf, pp. 240-41 : TigsUr, p. 118. HadS’ig, pp. 465-68 ; Tadhkira-i. 
•VUmW. p. 88 : Ma'arif, vol. XXIII, No. 6, pp. 444 seq j Nawshahrawl, 
Op. cit. pp. 206 seq. 

2. BinklpGr Cat., XV, pp. 102-03. 

I. Ma*3ril, loc, cit 
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over sixty years.' That he contributed materially 
towards the diffusion and dissemination of Hadith 
literature in India is borne out by his numerous pupils 
who started the teaching of Hadith at different centres 
of India as shown below :— 

1. Shah Rafi* al-Din al-Dihlawi (d. 1249), a 
younger brother of Shah ‘Abd a]-‘AzIz at 
Delhi.* 

2. Shah Muhammad Isma‘ll Shahid (1193-1246) 
at Delhi.^ 

3. Shah Muhammad Makhsus Allah (d. 1273) at 
Delhi.- 

4. Mufti Sadr al-Din al-DihlawI (1204-1258) at 
Delhi.’ 

5. Hasan ‘All al-Muhaddith al-Lakhnawi at 
Lucknow.® 

6. Husain Ahmad (1201-75) at Malihabad near 
Lucknow.’ 

7. Shah Rauf Ahmad al-Mujaddidi (d. 1249) at 
Bhupal.'* 

8. Shah Fadl-i-Rahman Ganj Muradabadi (d. 

1315) at Muradabad.® 

9. Khurram ‘Ali Balharl (d. 1271),'“ the UrdQ 
translator of al-Saghani’s Mashariq al- 

1. Tadhkira^^Ulamu,* p. 122; Abjad, p. 914; Ma'arif, vol. XXII 
No 5, p. 346 ; vol. LIIl. No. 5, pp. 345-40 ; Nawshahrawl, op. cit. 
pp. 49 seq. 

2. NawshabrI. pp. 65-66. 

3. Ibid. pp. 69-112. 

4. Ibid. pp. 113-116. 

6. Hadriq,p.iSl. 

6. tadhkifa-i-Ulama\ p. 47. 

7. Ibid. p. 60-61. 

8. Ibid,, pp. 66-67 ; Tadhkif a-i-Kdm%tdn4-Rdmpiir,m» 143-47. 

9. Tadhkif-i-*UlamU, pp. 162-63. 

10. Ibid., pp. 66-7. 
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Anwar entitled TuJtfat al-AkhySr^ and of 
the Arba'ln by Shah Wall Allah * at Balhar 
near Lucknow. 

10. Shah Abu Sa'id (d. 1250) at l^ampOr and 
Delhi.' 

11. Muhammad Shakur al-ja‘farl (1211-1300) at 
Machlishahar near A'zamgarh.* 

12. Shah Zahur al-Haqq al-Oalandarl at Phulwarl 
Sharif near Patna.' 

13. Awlad Husain, the father of Nawwab Siddlq 
Hasan Khan, (120-157) at Qannuj.® 

14. Karm Allah al-Muhaddith (d. 1258) at 
Delhi.' 

15. Salamat Allah al-Badawni at Cawnpur." 

His works:— 

(*) Bust^nal-Muhaddithin[^ah\i^\\ei[y \ a popular 
and informative Persian treatise dealing with impor¬ 
tant works on al-Hadith beginning with the Muwaita' 
of Imam Malik and ending with al-MasShih by 
al-Baghawl together with short biographical sketches 
of their authors. 

(«) '‘Ujula'-i-Nafi'a: a very useful Persian treatise 
on Usui al-Hadith lithographed at Lahore in 1302 
A.H. and Delhi in 1212 A.H. 


1. Completed in 1249/1833 and lithographed repeatedly at Cawnpore 
in 1917. 1925 and 1928. 

2. Supra, p. 175. 

3. Supra, p. 145. 

4. Tadhkifa^i-'lJlam'&\ p. 192. 

5. Ma'arif, vol. XXIII, No. 5, pp. 363-64. 

6. Nawshahrawl, pp. 269 seq. 

7. Tadhkira-i-*Ulamd\^.ll2* 

8. Ibid., pp. 77-80. 

9. Litho^aphed at Delhi in 1898 and subsequently. 
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3. ShUh Ishaq b. Afdal al-Faruql ahDihlawi 
(1192-1262/1778-1846). 

On the death of Shah ‘Abd aI-‘Azlz in 1239/1823, 
the professorship of his Madrasa devolved on the 
shoulders of his famous pupil and grandson Shah 
Ishaq who then ably carried on the teaching of 
al-Hadith for a period of 20 years. In 1259/1843, he 
migrated to Makka where he died in Kajab 1262/June 
1846.' 

In his T atajim -i-^U lams' - i - liadlth ■ i - Hind, 
Nawshahrawl records the names of as many as 41 
Mu^iaddithun from different parts of India who were 
pupils of Shah Ishaq*. Of them Mawlanas Mazhar 
al-NanUttiwl and Ahmad ‘All al-Saharanpurl were the 
pioneers of the Hadith learning at the Seminary 
of SaharanpQr ; Shah ‘Abd al-GhanI was the teacher 
of Mawlana Qasim al-NanhtQwl, the founder of the 
famous Dar al-‘UlQm at Deoband*; Mawlana Sayyid 
Nadhir Husain founded the School of Muhadditbun of 
Ahl-i-Hadith. A notice of the above Traditionists 
outstanding as they are seems to be in place here. 

4. Ma^fhar al-NanUtUwi (d. 1302/1884-5). 

Over and above Shah Is^iaq, Mazhar al-NanQtQwl 
read the Science of Tradition with Rashid al-Din 
al-DihlawI (d. 1249) and Mufti Sadr al-Din al Dihlawl 
(d. 1273). He was the first Mudarris, teacher and 
Mu^addith of Mazahir al-‘Ulum at SaharanpQr.* The 
Shaykh al-Hind Mawlana Ma^mUd Hasan b. DhQ’l- 
Fiqar ‘All al-Deobandl (1263-1339), a former Hector of 

1. Ibid., p. 178: Ma'Sril, vol. XXII, No. 6. p. 347 ; vol. LIII, No. 6, 
pp. 346.47. 

2. Nawshahrawl. pp. 119-20. 'Ubaid Allih Sindbl, Hixb (Lahore, 
1942) pp 121 seq,; Awjaz aUMasdlih, vol. i. Mitqaddima, pp 46*46. 

3. Both Dar al**tjlum. Deoband, and Ma^Shir al**Uluin, Sahiran- 
p^r, were founded in 1283/1866. 

4. Awjax al-MasUHk, vol. i, p. 43 ; Ma*arif« vol. LIII, No. 6, p. 362. 
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Dar al-‘U]um of Deoband and the Shaykh of the 
present Rector Mawlana Husain Ahmad al-Madani, 
was a pupil of Mawlana Mazhar.' 

5, Ahmad ^Ali h. Lutf Allah al-Ansari 

dl-Saharanpari (d. 1297/1880) ' 

On receiving Sanad-i-Hadith from Shah Ishaq at 
Delhi, Ahmad ‘All performed Hajj and further studied 
al-Hadith with Traditionists of the Haramayn. Back 
from al-Hijaz, he started under his own editorship and 
with his distinguished pupnl Mawlana Qasim as his 
collaborator the Matba‘-i-Ahmadl, a lithograph press, 
at Delhi which for quite a number of years did com¬ 
mendable services towards the sjjread of Hadith 
literature in this country by publishing standard works. 
Mention in this connection may be made of his 
familiar TaHiqat (glosses) on the SaJt'tli of al-Bukharl 
which gives in a nutshell all that is required for a 
student to understand the sanad (chain of authorities) 
and main (text) of the Saliify.' Further, he leaves behind 
him a useful Hawashi (marginal notes) on the Jam^ 
of al-Tirmidhi lithographed at the Mujtaba-i-Press at 
Delhi in 1328 A.H. On the outbreak of the Mutiny 
of 1857, Mawlana Alimad ‘All dissolved his press, left 
Delhi and went over to his native place Saharanpur 
and subsequently became a Professor of Hadith in the 
then newly-founded Madrasa Mazahir al-‘UlQm—a 
post which he ably filled up until he died in 1297/1880.® 

6. Shah ^Abd al-Ghatii al Mujaddidi 

(1235-1296/1819-79) 

See above p. 146. 


1. Vide Sanad*uHadith of the Dar al-*Ulum, Deoband, 

2. Ma'Srif, loc. ext. 

S. JjfadU'iq, p. 493; Auyaz, vol. 1, p. 45. 
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7. Qssiin b. Asad b. Ghulsin Shsh al-NanUtuwi 
(1246-97/1830-80). 

He read the Darslyyat, the usual courses of 
Arabic and Persian, with his uncle Mamluk ‘All, the 
first teacher of the Madrasa founded by the East India 
Company at Delhi, and Hadith with Shah ‘Abd 
al-Ghani al-Mujaddidi. After acting for some time as 
teacher of the aforesaid Madrasa, he joined the 
Ahmadi Press at Delhi and worked with his teacher 
Ahmad ‘All in editing and annotating Hadith works 
until the Sepoy Mutiny broke out in 1857. In 1277/ 
1860, he performed Hajj and became a disciple of 
Haji Imdad Allah (d. 1317) then domiciled at Makka. 
In 1283/1866, at the instance of his preceptor Haji 
Imdad Allah and his teacher Shah ‘Abd al-Ghani, 
Mawlana Qasim founded at Deoband an Arabic 
Madrasa which shortly came to be known as Dar 
al-‘Ulilm. Here the Shaykh al.-Hind Mawlana 
MahmQd Hasan, Fakhr al-Hasan al-GangQhi, Ahmad 
Husain al-Amrahl read Hadith with Mawlana Qasim. 
He died on Wednesday, the 4th Rabi’ I, 1297/February, 
1880 and was buried at NanutaO 

9. Miyctn Sahib Sayyid Nadhir Ilusain al-Bihari 
al-Dihlawi (1220-1320/1805-1902). 

Born at Balthawa.in the district of Monghyr in 
Bihar, Miyan Sahib had his lessons in the Mishhat 
al-Ma^abth and the exegesis of a portion of the Qur’an 
under Shah Muljammad Husain at SadiqpQr near 
Patna. In 1243/1827, he proceeded to Delhi and 
joined the Hadith class of Shah Ishaq from whom on 
his passing the highest examination in Hadith litera¬ 
ture, he received a Sanad* in 1258/1842. Then he 

1. HadaHq, pp. 491-93 ; Hizh, p. 186« note 1 ; Ma*3rif, loc. cit. 

2. A copy of the Sanad has been produced by Nawshahrawl (op. cit. 
182). 
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started at Masjid-i-AwrangSbadl in Delhi a Madrasa 
which was subsequently removed to a building at 
Fatak-i-Habash Khan where the institution together 
with a library called after the Mfyan Sahib as the 
Nadhlrlyya Library exists to this day. 

Like Shah ‘Abd al-‘Azlz al-DihlawI, Mlyan Sahib 
taught 9adjth literature for a period close upon sixty 
years. His fame as a Muhaddith spread throughout 
Islamdom; ardent students from Afghanistan, Bukhara, 
Samarqand, al-Hijaz and even from far off Stidan 
came to Delhi to read Hadith with him. In his 
biography, al-Hay3t ha'd al-Mamdt, a list of 500 
Traditionists who were pupils of the Mlyan Sahib has 
been preserved for us. Hafiz Ibrahim al-Arawl, the 
founder of Madrasa-i-Ahmadlyya at Ara, Shams 
al-Haqq at Diyanuwi al-‘AzTmabadl, the famous author 
of the ‘Awn al-Ma'hud ft SJtarlp Abt Ddwiid^ Hafiz 
‘Abd al-Mannan of the Punjab, Naw'wab Wahid 
al-Zaman of Hyderabad, ‘Abd al-‘Aziz al*Rahimabadi 
of Bihar, Hafiz ‘Abd Allah al-Ghazipurl (d. 1322) and 
‘Abd al-Rahman al-MubarakpQrl (d. 1353), the author 
of the Tultfat al-AJiwndhi ft SharJt Jdmi^ al-Tirmi4ht* 
—Traditionists who dedicated their lives for the spread 
of Hadith learning and who sent out hundreds of their 
own pupils all over India—belonged to the school of 
the Mlyan Sahib. 

A centenarian, Miyan Sa^ib died at Delhi on 
Sunday, 10th Rajab, 1320/October 13, 1902, and was 
buried at the cemetery of Shidipura.’ 

THE FOUNDATION OF THE DAR AL-'ULtJM AT 

DEOBAND AND THE MAZAHIR AL-*ULUM AT 
SAHARANPtJR. 

In chapter V, we have dwelt upon the Indian 


1. Pnbliahed in 1323 A.H. from Delhi. 

2. Published in four volumes from Delhi in 1346-03 A.He 

3. Nawshahrawl, pp. 132 seq. 
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Traditionists belonging, among others, to the Schools 
of Ahmad al-Sirhindl (1000-1296), ‘Abd al-Haqq 
al-Dihlawl (1000-1229) and Shah Wall Allah al-Dihla\vl 
(1145-1233). The School of ‘Abd al-Haqq flourished 
in Delhi until the close of the twelfth century A.H., 
when it was shifted to RampQr with Salam Allah 
al-Muhaddith al-Rampuri as its head. The seat of 
the School of Ahmad al-Sirhindl was at Sirhir.d in the 
Punjab which was subjected to Sikh vandalism since 
1124/1710.’ In consequence this School too sought 
refuge in 1177/1762 at RampQr.* Here, thanks to the 
royal munificence of the then rulers of the Ram pur State, 
the Traditionists of the Schools of al-Sirhindl and 
‘Abd al-Haqq al-DihlawI were able to work unham¬ 
pered for the cause of Hadith literature until the 
twenties of the thirteenth century when, with the death 
of Salam Allah, the School of ‘Abd al-Haqq came to 
a close, while Shah ‘Abu Sa‘ld al-Mujaddidi (d. 1250), 
the head of the other School, migrated to Delhi and 
became a disciple of Shah ‘Abd al-‘Aziz al-Dihlawi. 
The School of al-Sirhindl thus became merged in that 
of Shah Wall Allah. Shah ‘Abd al-Ghani b. Abi 
Sa‘id al-Mujaddidi, the teacher of Mawlana Qasim 
al-NanQtQwl, the founder of the Dar al-Ulum at 
Deoband, was the most outstanding member of this 
combined School of Muhaddithun. So, the Dar 
al-‘UlQm is as much a product of the School of Shah 
Wall Allah as of al-Sirhindi. In fact, it embodies the 
spirits of both. The Mazahir aI-‘Ulum at Saharanpur, 
on the other hand, owed its growth to Mawlana 
Mazhar al-NanutuwI, a pupil of Shah Ishaq al-DihlawI. 
Since their foundation, these two Madrasas have been 
under learned doctors providing, among other Islamic 
sciences, higher studies in Hadith literature in India 
and have been drawing students not only from Indian 


1. Eneyclopadia of IslSm, vol. IV, p, 421. 

2. Supra, p. 148, 
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provinces bat also from other parts of Islamdom. 
Thus the centuries-old practice of sailing for the 
Haramayn on the part of Indian students, to specialize 
in Hadith literature, has naturally been discontinued. 
And the Dar al-‘Ulum and the MazShir al-‘UIam, the 
two great institutions in this country, stand out to-day 
as the living monuments of the Mujaddid-i-Alf-i-ThanI 
and Shah Wall Allah al-Dihlawl. 




PART II 


INDIAN TRADITIONISTS OUTSIDE INDIA 




CHAPTER I 


EARLY INDIAN RUWAT 

F rom the second century onwards we meet at the 
seats of Islamic learning particularly in the eastern 
provinces of the Caliphate Traditionists and scholars 
of outstanding reputation who, as has been mentioned 
in Asma' al-Rijal, were Indians in descent. When 
and how they or their forefathers migrated to Islamic 
countries and embraced Islam excites our curiosity. 
The biographical literature responsible for this 
interesting reference does not give us any detail 
whatsoever. Fortunately, however, we possess some 
historical evidences on the conversion of certain tribes 
of Sind to Islam, who afterwards settled down in 
al-‘Iraq. We have also a few isolated accounts of the 
Indian war-prisoners being taken to Muslim lands at 
different times of the early Arab expeditions to India. 
These are some of the facts that throw added light on 
the scant information supplied by our Asmd,' al-Rijal. 

Section I 

{a) Tribesmen of Sind Islamized. 

Prior to Islam a contingent of the Indian soldiers 
recruited from the formidable Jats (al-Zutt), the 
Sayabija and the Asawira served in the Persian army.* 

1. Al-Balidhurl, p. 373oMurgotten, pp. 105 seq. al-Zutt«the Jat, a 
tribe from Sind (Lisan al-*Arab, s.v. al-Zutt); Baladhuri, p. 375aiMur- 
gotten, p. 109. Aghani, Vol. XIV, p. 46, has Sayatija ; Ibn Athlr, Vol. II, 
p. 281, Sababija ; cf. Tabari. Vol. I, p. 1961 (Leiden). 

The Sayabija may be identified with the Sameja of the Beglar Nama, 
which was again a branch of the Sodhas. While Asawira was probably 
identical with Wairsa, the chief clan among the Sodhas (Elliot. Vol. I, 
p. 631). Slyah. the leader of the Asawira (Baladhuri, p. 373) was probably 
Sltih or Slyahs black, a designation signifying ' Black Indian.' It would 
be noticed that even up to the time of the 'Abbasid al-Mahdl (158-69» 
775-89), the Sayabija and the Asawira lived and worked together (Tabari 
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When during the caliphate of ‘Umar the mighty 
Sassanide empire was laid low before the onrush of 
the Arabs, these Indians, taking stock of the situation, 
went over to the victors and embraced Islam. They 
established themselves in and around al-Basra and 
became allies of the BanQ Tamim.' Nahr al-Asawira 
at al-Basra called after the Asawira further* strengthens 
this statement. Again after the conquest of Sind by 
Muhammad b. al-Qasim ‘some of the Zutt of as-Sind 
and a number of other tribes from that province, 
accompanied by their families, their children and their 
buffaloes,’ were brought to al-Hajjaj who ‘settled them 
in the lower parts of Kaskar’, the district of WSsit.® 
‘They possessed themselves in al-Batiha and multi¬ 
plied therein”. There the canal Zutt became famous 
after the tribe.’ A part of the tribe, however, appears 
to have been shifted to Khuzistan and settled at 
Hawmah or ‘the district of the Zutt’ where on the river 
Tab stood a populous village called al-Zutt.® 

(6) W ar prisoners. 

From the start of their Indian expeditions, the 
Arabs carried with them numerous captives who 


[ Continued ] 

edsEgypt, Vol. IX,p. 327), an undoubted sign of attachment inherent 
among themselves. This fact supplements our identification, namely, 
that both the Asawira and the Sayabija belonged to the one and the 
same tribe, the Sodhas of Sind. Also cf. Ma*arif, Vol. XIII No. 5, 
p. 328. According to Gabriel Fcrrand {Ency, of Islam, Vol. IV, p. 201), 
the SaySbija were the descendants of the ancient Sumatran emigrants to 
India, then to ‘Iraq and the Persian Gulf. 

1. Baladhurl, p. 373»Murgotten, pp. 106.107. Al-SuyutJ {Lubb o/- 
Lubdb, p. 15) mistakes Asawira as batn (sub-tribe) of the Banu TamXm. 
Evidently *ba^n* is here an error for *halif (ally) as in al-BaladhurL 
Al-Sam*anl (fol. 37 b) has a lacuna for this word. Later on, the Asawira 
became allies of the Banu Sa'd. while the Jats and the SaySbija affiliated 
themselves with the Banu Hanthala (Baladhurl, p. 374>iMargotten, 
p. 107). 

2. Baladhurl, p. 373aMurgotten, p. 106. 

3. Le Strange, p, 42. 

4. BalSdhurl, p. d75»Murgotten, p. 109. 

5. Y5*qut, Vol. II, p. 630. 

6. Le Strange, p. Hi . 
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subsequently became converts to Islam and settled in 
Muslim countries. In 2SI743, during the caliphate of 
‘Umar, the Arabs for the first time came in conflict 
with the Indians on the bank of the Indus.’ The 
Indians became discomfited; ‘vast booty was 
captured, including many elephants, and a great 
number of captives were taken’ by the Arabs.* 
Muhallab b. Abi-Sufra launched an attack on the 
frontiers of India in 44/664,’ and carried with him a 
host of 12,000 war prisoners some of whom, we are 
told, admitted themselves to the faith of Islam.* In 
about 57/676, al-Mundhir b. Jarud al-‘Abdl conquered 
Qusdar (north-eastern part of modern Baluchistan) 
and took many captives.* During the next three 
decades and a half preceding the conquest of Sind in 
93/711, Indian frontiers suffered sporadic raids by the 
Arabs which evidently brought them many captives. 
Again, early in 160/776, al-Mahdi (158-69/775-85) sent 
a naval squadron to India which attacked Barbad 
(modern BbarbhQt) on the Gujarat coast, and had a 
successful combat with the Indians. The prisoners of 
war taken over to Muhammad b. Sulayman, wHli of 
al-Basra, included the princess of Barbad.® That by 
the time of the next caliph al-HadI (169-70/785-6) the 
Indian slaves drawn from war prisoners were scattered 
throughout the Caliphate is apparent from an edict 
said to have been issued by the Caliph to punish, for a 
grievous offence committed by one of them, the slaves 
en masse wherever they were found in his dominion. 
In consequence, the price of the Indian slaves fell 
down appreciably.* In the course of the fourth 

1. Tabari, pp. 2706-7 (Leiden)* See above, p. 6. 

2. llaverty* Notes on Afghanistan and part of Baluchistdn (London, 

1888), p. 668. 

3. Baladurl, 438aiMurgotten, p. 210, 

4. Abu’l Qasim Firisbta, TUftkh^uHind (CawnpSr, 1874)» VoL I, 

p. 16. 

6. Balidhurl, p. 483«Mnrgotten, p. 211. 

6. Tabari, Vol. Ill, pp. 476-77. 

7. ihn al-'lmSd* Shadhardt, Vol. I, p. 273. 
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century, Khurasan was flooded with imported Indian 
slaves. For, already before 362 A.H. (972 A.D.), a 
quarter in Balkh where they usually alighted came to 
be known as Hindtiwan.’ Ibn Butlan, the well-known 
physician of the early fifth century A.H. (XI A.D.), 
writing about the art of purchasing of slaves, states: 
“The (Indian) men are good house-managers and 
experts in fine handicrafts but they are apt to die from 
apoplexy at an early age. They are mostly brought 
from Kandahar. The women of Sind are noted for 
slim waist and long hair.”* 

(c) Indian tribesmen in Muslim Army. 

The J3ts and their compatriots formed the 
fighting elements of Islam and became a valuable 
addition to the Muslim army. Caliph Mu'awiya 
concentrated them against the Romans in Syria, 
while ‘Abd al-Malik ‘removed a part of the Zutt to 
Antaklya and its environs.’^ During the caliphate of 
‘All the Jats and the Sayabija were pro-‘Alid in al- 
Basra. Their valour and fidelity appeared to have 
been proved as evidenced by the fact that a body of 
the Jats were on sentry duties of the Bait al-Msl in 
al-Basra in the turmoil of the civil war during the 
time of ‘All.’ As many as four thousand soldiers from 
the Asawira and the Sayabija strengthened the naval 
squadron we have just mentioned. 

These Indian neo-Muslims constituted by the 
Jats, the Asawira and the Sayabija living in small 
communities, maintained their racial integrity for 


1. Ansab, fol. 693a; Le Strange, p. 422. The famous Hanafite jurist, 
Abu Ja’far al-HinduwanI died in 362 972*73. (LakhnaVrl, al-Fawa*id 
ahBahiyya, p. 73). 

2. rChoda Bakhsh and Margoliouth, The Renaissance of Islam 
(Patna, 1937). pp. 99. 137. 

3. Baladhurl, p. 376«Murgotten, pp. 110-111. 

4. Baladhurl, loc. cit., Ibn 'Abd al-Barr, KitUb al^lstVyab ft 
Ma'rifai ai-AskSb (Hyderabad. 1336) 2nd ed., Vol. I, pp. 121-22, 
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some time before they identified themselves with the 
general body of the Muslims; while the Indian slaves 
referred to above remained scattered throughout 
Arabia and the neighbouring Muslim lands and 
became merged with the Muslims almost immediately. 

Section II 

(a) Cultural activities of the tribesmen. 

Conversion to Islam and the association with the 
Arabs brought about a change of outlook among these 
Indian tribes. We have it from the Futuh al-Buldcin 
that the leader of the guards of the Bait al-Mal in 
al-Basra, Aba Salima, the Jat, was a man of pious 
habits {saliliY —a fact that testifies to their transfor¬ 
mation already at work. Now on they were not all 
for fighting career. They betook themselves to 
cultural activities and became elevated intellectually 
and spiritually. Al-‘Iraq was in her rising splendour 
when the first Indian tribes settled there. Early in 
the caliphate of ‘Umar arose al-Basra and al-Kofa 
which became the two metropolises of the Eastern 
Caliphate.® These two cities soon became seats of 
government as also of learning and culture.® Since 
their foundation, the Companions of the Prophet came 
down to settle there,* and opened classes for instruc¬ 
tions in theology which attracted students from far 
and near.® Now, these Indian Hawaii (clients) saw 
before their eyes the growing activities for learning in 
which they participated with success. It is refreshing 
to note that as in the sphere of fighting so also in 


1. Baladhurl, p. STGaiMurgotteii, p, llO. 

2. Ibid., pp. 276 seq.xaHitti, pp. 435 seq; Muir, The Caliphate, pp. 
122*23« 

3. Hitti, The History of the Arabs, pp. 241 seq. 

4. Ibn Sa*d (J'abaqat, Vol. VIII, part 1, pp. 6-8) notices 150 
Companions of the Prophet who migrated to al-Basra. 

6. Bla*8rif, Vol. XLVII, No. 6 (June. 1041) pp* 414-15. 
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caltaral attainments, the Indian neo-Maslims were 
second to none. 

I. The great Imam AbQ Hanifa (80-150/699-767), 
the celebrated founder of the Hanafite School, is 
believed to have derived his descent from the Jats of 
al-‘Iraq.* 

II. Aba ‘Isa al-Uswari (d. circ. 125) who belong¬ 
ed to a family of the Asawira of al-Basra was a RiivOi 
(transmitter of al-ljadith) of high repute.* He was a 
Tahiti. He narrated Hadith from the celebrated 
Abu Sa‘ld al-KhudrI (d. 74), ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Umar (d. 74) 
and also from Rufai* b. Mihran surnamed Aba ’I-‘Aliya 
(d. 93); while Thabit al-Bunani (d. 127), Qatada(d. 117) 
and ‘Asirn al-A^iwal (d. 143) transmitted Hadith on 
the authority of Aba ‘Isa al-Uswan.’ His Ahadith 
have been produced in the SaTjil} of Muslim and 
Al-Adab al-Mufrad by al-Bukhari.* 

III. ‘Abbas b. ‘Abd Allah al-Sindl al-AntakI was 
probably a descendant of the Jats or the Sayabija who 
were removed to Antaklya in the caliphate of Mu‘awlya 
and ‘Abd al-Malik.’ His nisba al-Antaki supports the 
hypothesis. ‘Abbas studied Hadith literature under 
al-Haytham b. Jamil (d. 213) of Antaklya, Muhammad 
b. Musalama (d. 221) of Makka, Sa‘ld b. MansQr of 
Khurasan, Muhammad b. Kathir (d. 216) of al-Yaman 
and Muslim b. Ibrahim (d. 222) and ‘All al-Madinl 
(d. 234) of al-Basra. He was a reliable guarantor. 

1. Ibid.. Vol. XIII(5), p. 330. If it is a fact that his grandfather 

Znta ^^8 originally from K3bul (TUrikh Baghdad, Vol. XIII, 

pp. 324 seq.), then his being a J at is not unreasonable inasmuch as Kabul 
had been the parent country of the Jats (Cunningham, Archaological Swfvey 
of India (Simla, 1871), Vol. II, pp. 64*65) or at least he was an Indian for 
culturally Kabul formed a part of India (Watters, Yuan Chwang, Vol, I, 
p. 123 ; Vol. II, p.264). 

2. Suyutl, Lubb al^-LubUb, VoL I, p. 16; AnsSb, fol. 376, cl. above, p. 
192, n. 1. 

8. Ibn Hajar, Taqrib al-Tahdhib, p, 432* 

4. KhulUsa, p. 883. 

6. See abovsg p. 194* 
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Al-Nasa’i (d. 303), Aba ‘Awana (d. 310) and other 
Traditionists acquired Hadith from and transmitted 
it on the authority of ‘Abbas.‘ His Ahadith are found 
in the Sunan of al-Nasa’i.* He died possibly in the 
second half of the third century A.H.’ 

IV. Aba ’1-Sindl al-Wasiti (d. circa 165). Suhail 
b. Dhakwan surnamed Aba ’i-Sindl, belonged pro¬ 
bably to a family of the Jats who, after being separated 
from their compatriots in al-Batiha, settled down at 
Wasit.* Hence is his nisba al-Wasitl. Aba ’1-Sindi 
made himself famous as teacher of Hushaim (d. 181) 
and Yazid b. Haran (d. 206) of Wasit. But as a 
Traditionist he was charged with falsehood and his 
traditions were rejected. I bn Hibban, however, 
notices him in his KiUib al-Thiqctt under the name of 
Sahl b. Dhakwan.’ 

(b) Cultural activities of the War-prisoners. 

War prisoners other than those ransomed were 
treated as slaves whose manumission was reckoned as 
an act of high merit. The Prophet is reported to have 
said, “ They (the slaves) are your brethren; Allah 
subjects them under you. One whose brother is under 
his subjection should feed him that which he himself 
eats, and clothe him with that which he himself wears. 
He should not impose upon him a task that which is 
beyond his power. If he is to do that he should be 
helped in.”* In adherence to this and other Apostolic 
precepts, the Muslims generally meted out to the slaves 
kind and brotherly treatment. They were given ample 
to eat and wear, and were hardly called upon to 

1. rofttttib. Vol. V. p. 119. 

2. jrAttlSfa. p. 160. 

5. Taqfih, cf. pp. 4 ft 100. 

4. See above, p. 192. 

6. mat*. Vol. I. p. 492: LUSn, Vol. Ill, pp. 124>25. 

6, Vidt Mnelim, ; al>Bnkharl. JSmi' ml-Sahih ; Ahmad b. 

^aabal, «I Musn»d ; Abu'DawSd, Sunan, s.v. al.BSb fl al-Mamlak. 
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undertake physical labour beyond their capacity. But 
what constituted the brightest chapter in the Muslim 
treatment to the slaves was the facilities the former 
provided for the development of the faculties of the 
latter. For a master, to educate his slave was his 
prime concern. Apart from humanitarian stand-point, 
to educate a slave had its economic value. For, the 
price of the slaves was usually determined by their 
accomplishments and the more the accomplishment 
the higher the bargain. Therefore, side by side with 
freemen, the bondmen also were trained up in reading 
and writing and in arts and crafts. Education was not 
denied even to a female slave [juriya). Now whatever 
might have been the motive—religious or economic—it 
undoubtedly contributed to the amelioration of the 
conditions of the slaves. Given opportunity, the slaves 
proved their worth and often enough excelled freemen. 
For a bondman to become a savant was but a common 
feature in the early Islam. The illustrious Nafi‘ 
(d. 117)* and ‘Ikrima (d. 104),* both famous as the 
tnawla. of Ibn ‘Umar and Ibn ‘Abbas, respectively, 
were great authorities on Apostolic Traditions.* The 
celebrated al-Hasan al-Basri (d. 110) was a mawln 
Makhal (d. 118), the jurist and Traditionist of Syria, 
was a ‘Abd Allah b. Mubarak, the master- 

traditionist, was again a tnawld.^ 

It stands to reason, therefore, that the slaves 
recruited from the Indian war prisoners too enjoyed 
all the privileges thrown open to their class as a whole 


1. He is said to have been a war-prisoner from Kabul {Nawawt, 
p. 689). 

2. He was a Barbar from al-Maghrib (Mauritania). Ibid., pp. 431 

seq. 

3. The isfiad consisting of Malik, Nafi* and Ibn *17mar is called 
Silsila iu U^Dhahab or golden chain [Ibn Hajar, Nuhhbat aUFikar (Cawn- 
pore, 1344 A.H.). p. 32, n2.1. 

4. He was a MawlS of Zaid b. TbSbit (d. 64) Nawam, p. 209). 

6. He was a war-prisoner from KSbul {Nawmwit P* ®77). 

6. Ibid., pp. 365 seq. 
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and that coming as they did from India, the home of 
an ancient civilization, they were naturally predisposed 
to quickly pick up Islamic learning which destiny 
placed before them. As a matter of fact, a number of 
the descendants of Indian captives distinguished 
themselves as savants and scholars, a manifest testi¬ 
mony to the cultural activities displayed by these 
Indian neo-Muslims. Already in 2-10/854 in the Khan 
al-Sindl, a charitable institution established by some 
Indian mawdli in Baghdad, was a seat of Hadith- 
learning where Traditionists of note would hold dis¬ 
courses on the subject.* 

1. AM Wi (88-157/706-73) 

Of the descendants of prisoners of war from India, 
‘Abd al-Rahman b. ‘Amr b. Yuhmid,* well known as 
af-Awza‘l,* attained immortal name. Born at Ba‘lbik 

1. Khatib, TUrikh Baghdad, Vol. XIII, p. 320. 

2. For correct reading of this name, see Nawawi, op. cit. p. 382. 

3. His nisha al-Awza‘I has given occasion for different interpreta¬ 
tions. A section of the scholars including I bn Sa'd (d. 230/844) holds that 
it is derived from Awzsi*, the sub-tribe of the Hamdan {Tabagaf, Vol. Vll, 
Part II, p. 185) or of the Himiyar, or from awza' signifying diverse tribes 

Vide Nawawi, pp. 382-83 ; Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib, Vol. VI, 
p. 239. According to others, Awza* (so called because the tribe Awza' 
settled there) was a village (Ai adjacent to Bab al-Faradls in Damas¬ 
cus where *Abd al-Rahman migrated and w^as accordingly called al- 
Awza*I, i.e., a native of Awza* (Nawawi. p. 383; Ansab, fol. 53b. cf. 
Yaqut Mu*jam aUBulddn, Vol. I, p. 403). Now the latter view appears to 
be cogent. For, al-Awza'I was born and brought up at Ba'lbik and his 
connection with Awza* was established only after his migration there. 
Apparently, therefore, *Abd al-Rahman was associated with the village 
Awza* and not with the tribe of that name, and as such his being a 
HamdanI or Himlyarl is beside the point. The mystery .shrouding his 
origin has, however, been unknotted by the Traditionist Abu Zur*a al- 
Dimishql (d. 281. For him see Tahdhib, Vol. VI, p. 236) who says, 

' AUa ^ jJgwJl 

that al-Awza'I belonged to a family of Indian war-prisoners and that he 
migrated to Awza' and became famous as al-Awza‘I {Tahdhib, loc. cit). The 
statement of Abu Zur'a is weighty. For, be was the native of the same 
city—^Damascus—where al-Awza'I had flourished about a century ago. He 
Is &US expected to have an intimate knowledge of al-Awza'I. Presumably 
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in 881706, al-Awza‘i, poor and orphan, was brought up 
by his mother. Before he was in his teens, al-AwzS'l 
precociously acquired erudition in the sciences of al- 
Qur’an, Tradition and rhetoric, and, at his thirteenth, 
he was called upon to decide legal issues [fatwit). 
Al-Awza‘i came down to Damascus and settled at 
Awza‘ in the suberb of the city. Here he spent the 
best years of his life. Later, at an advanced age, he 
moved to BayrUt where in the bath he died on 
Sunday, the 28th Safar, 157/773 as a frontier-guard 
He maintained himself by his penman¬ 
ship.^ 

AI-Awza‘l undertook journey in quest of know¬ 
ledge {rihla fi talab al-Ilm). He proceeded to al- 
Basra with a view to studying under the celebrated 
al-Hasan al-Basri (d. 110) but, to his disappointment, 
the savant had died forty days before his arrival. 
There he met Muljammad b. Sirin (d. 110) at his 
death-bed.* 

A great Traditionist and an accomplished jurist 
(Faqih) al-Awza‘l was eloquently spoken of by his 
contemporary scholars. In Hadith he was a pupil of 
Muhammad b. Shihab al-Zuhrl (d. 124), Nafi‘ (d. 117) 

for this reason, the Traditionist and historian al*DhahabI T Tadhhita, ed. 
Hyderabad, Vol. I, p. 168 (sic)l vXx,4*Ji Md ab'Alnl 

*Umdat aUQUri, ed. Egypt, Vol. I, p. 466 (sic) vX*4,il ^ ] 

have corroborated Abu Zur*a. See also Safi ud>Din*s KhulSsa Tahdhth 
al KamUl, (Egypt, 1322 A.H.), p. 197. 

That al-Avirza*i was an Indian in descent is, further, borne out by the 
name of his grandfather Yuhmid which was probably equivalent to, or 
contracted from, Brahmada or Brahmananda. Yuhmid appears to have 
been captured, by the Arabs in their expedition to India during the 
Caliphate of *Uinar (vide supra, p. 193). 

1. Ibn Khallikan, WafayUt (Egypt, 1310 A.H.) Vol. 1, p. 276; 
Nawawi, pp. 382 seq ; Dhahabl, Tadhkifat al-HujfSsi, Vol. I, pp. 168 seq ; 
AnsUb, fol. 68b; Ibn Hajar. Tahdhib, Vol. VI, pp. 238 seq ; Yifi*I, Afsr' at 
al-Jindn, Vol. I, p. 333: Shadhardit, Vol. I, p. 242. 

2. Tadhhita. p. 169. 
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and other distinguished Tdhi^Un, Followers.* He was 
pioneer in the collection and codification of Hadith in 
Syria.* The fact that several of his Shuy'ukh? and the 
Traditionists of the eminence of Malik (d. 179), Sufyan 
al-Thawrl, Shu‘ba and ‘Abd Allah b. al-Mubarak read 
Hadith literature with him, throws light on the great 
mastery he had in the science. 

During his life-time, al-Awza‘i was a star of the 
first magnitude in the firmament of Hadith literature.* 
An accredited authority on Sunna of Syria, he offered 
the decision of 7,000 or 8,000 legal points extempore^ 
He also compiled two works in Fiqh, namely, KitSh al- 
Sunna ft 7 Fiqh and Kitsb al-Masa'il fi 7 Fiqh^ As 
a matter of fact, his accomplishments in religious 
and legal matters, his piety and asceticism * elevated 
him to the rank of an and his school flourished 

in Syria and Spain during his life-time and after.* 
“ The salient feature of his system ”, says Imam al- 
Shafi‘1, “consisted in a happy synthesis of Traditions 
and his wonderfully sharp legal acumen.”® Up to the 
middle of the fourth century, Awza'yiat was a living 
order in Damascus;*" there was provision for imparting 
lessons on, and publishing FatwU in accordance with, 
his Madhhab. His school, however, was gradually 
eclipsed by the growing popularity of the Hanafite 
and the Malikite systems, and does not seem to have 
survived later than the fifth century A.H. 


1. Nawawl, pp. 383-84 ; Ibn Hajar, pp. 338-39. 

^ 3. Ibn Hajar, Muqadditnat al-Fath (Egypti 1374 A.H.) Vol. 

* p. 4. 

3. Viz. Qatada, Zuhrl and Yahyi b. Abi Kathlr. 

4. Eney, of IslUm^ Vol. I. p. 624. 

6. Nawawl, p. 384 ; Ibn Hajar^ p. 242, 

6. Ibn al*NadXm, Fihrist, p. 318. 

7. He has been included among the early ascetics (Ibn al-Nadlm, 
p. 280). 

8. Tadkkura, p. 172; Ibn Hajar p. 242. 

9. Ibid. 

10. Maqdisl» A^san dl^TaqUiim, pp, 27 ; Dhahabl, Tahatfli 
(MS. BinkXpSr, Patna) iol. 194.06* 
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AI-Awza‘i had the courage of conviction. He 
denounced in no unequivocal terms al-Safifa, the first 
‘Abbasid Caliph (132-6/750-3), for his lust of Umayyad 
blood, and incurred his wrath. The Caliph was, how¬ 
ever, later, pleased with his uprightness.* 

Al-Mansur (136-158/753-74) held al-Awza‘l in high 
esteem and listened to his lectures with attention and 
respect.* 

2. Najih ^Abd al-Rahmcin al-Sindi (d. 170/786) 

A contemporary and a fellow-student of al-Awza‘i, 
Najlh ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Sindi,* surnamed Abu 
Ma'shar, was originally a native of Sind.’ Kidnapped 
in boyhood, he was sold into the hands of a certain 
woman of the Banu Makhzum in al-Madina. During 
his serfdom, Abu Ma‘shar sat at the feet of the distin¬ 
guished Tahi'tln of al-Madina, viz. Nafi‘ (d. 117), 
Muhammad b. Ka‘ab al-Qurazi (d. 108), Muhammad 
b. ai-Munkadir (d. 130), Sa‘ld al-Muqbari (d. i25) and 
Hisham b. ‘Urwa (d. 146), and acquired proficiency in 
Hadith and Magluizi, particularly in the latter on which 
he was reckoned as an authority.* 

Soon AbQ Ma'shar purchased his freedom and 
curved out a fyalqa (study-circle) of his own in al- 
Madlna where he lectured on Hadith, Maghazi and 
Fiqh. Amongst his devpted pupils who transmitted 

1. Tadhkira, pp. 170-71. 

2. Ibid., p. 172. 

3. Ibn al-'ImSd {Shadharat, Vol. I, p. 419) misreads al-Sindi as al- 
Sanadi— a reading that has been followed by Ahmad Sa'id in his 
GhulUfnan^i-Islant (Delhi, 1940), p. 360. For correct and popular reading, 
vide AnsUb, fol. 314b ; Taqnb, p. 370. 

4. Says Abu Nu*aim 'AbuMa'shar 

was a native of Sind* (Khatib, Tarikh Baghdad, Vol. XIII, p. 468). Also 
cf. -r4fis36.loc.cit,; al-Dulabi. A«/a6 a/ Kuna wa*l AsmS' (Hyderabad, 
1322 A.H.) Vol. II. p. 120; Yaqu't. Mu*jam, Vol. Ill, p. 166 ; al-MaqdisI, 
Kitdh aUAnsUb, pp. 77 ; Tadhkira, Vol. I. p. 216: Tahdhtb. Vol. X, p. 419; 
MixSn, Vol. 11. p. 228, Ma‘arif, Vol. XXII, No, (4). pp. 261-62. 

6. Khaftb, p. 467. 
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Hadith on his authority, mentioned may be made of 
his son Muhammad (d. 222), Sufyan al-ThawrI, al- 
Laith b. Sa‘d, Hushaim, Waki‘ and Waqidl.‘ 

Already by the middle of the second century, his 
reputation as a scholar had been established. For, al- 
Mahdl (158-69/774-85), on the occasion of his visit to 
Makka in 160/776, made a present of 1,C00 dinars to 
Abu Ma‘shar in recognition of his scholarship. Further, 
the Caliph invited him to reside in Baghdad imparting 
instructions to the princes. Thus he bade adieu to 
al-Madina and left for Baghdad in 161 A.H.* 

There, in the ‘Abbasid court, AbQ Ma‘shar was a 
prominent figure among the learned.^ He died in 
Ramadan, 170/786. His funeral service was led by 
Caliph HarUn al-Rashid himself.^ With a bulky figure 
of grey-white complexion, Abu Ma'shar was a 
stammerer; he pronounced Muhammad b. Ka‘ab as 
Qa‘ab. 

Abu Ma^shar as a Transmitter of Hadith. 

As a Rawi of Hadith, Aba Ma'shar has been criti¬ 
cally judged by Yahya b. Mu'in, Ahmad b. Ilanbal, 
al-Bukharl, Muslim, Aba Dawad, al-Nasa’i and others. 
The majority are of opinion that MaghSzi was his 
favourite subject; in Hadith, he could not fare well.* 
While a few including Ahmad b. Hanbal and Aba 
Zur'a (d. 281) regard him as fairly trustworthy. “ I 
have not seen,” says his pupil Hushaim, ‘‘one like him 
or more intelligent than he.”* But all the views have 
been very well summed up by al-Tirmidhi when he 

1. Ibid.; Tahdhib, pp. 419-20. 

2 . Kkaftb.f.m. 

3. Ency. of IslUm, Vol. 1, p. 100. 

4. AnsUb, loc. cit. 

6, Tahdhibt loc. cit. 

6. Tadhhira, loc. cit* 

7. Tahdhtb, p. 430. 
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says: Ji* Cr* J** “ His memory has been 

subjected to criticism.” * As a matter of fact, in his 
old age Abu Ma'shar was a doomed man, his brain 
being deranged and memory confused.* To add to 
this, he had to deal with a vast mass of Traditions.* 
No wonder, then, that he should have failed to control 
them effectively. Though he was declared Da‘if, a 
weak authority,* nevertheless, his Traditions were 
received and recorded by his pupils.* Al-NasS’l, how¬ 
ever, accepted him as guaranteed [Hujjat).* 

AbQ Ma‘shar was the author of Kitab al-Maghcixi, 
noticed by Ibn al-Nadim,* which survives only in 
fragments numerous of which have been preserved by 
al-Waqidi and Ibn Sa‘d in their works. Al-Tabari has 
taken from him information on Biblical history and on 
the life of the Prophet and especially chronological 
statements, these latter going down to the very year of 
his death.* 

The Ahadith transmitted on his authority are 
recorded in the four Sunans.* 

An erstwhile Indian Mawla, AbQ Ma'shar achieved 
great success in life. He was one of the early Islamic 
scholars who was intimately associated with the growth 
of Arab historiography and oral transmission of Hadith. 
It is significant that by his own elevation he raised the 
status of his house; and his son and grandsons handed 
on the torch of knowledge for the hundred years to come. 
The legacy of AbQ Ma’shar, therefore, calls for more 
than a passing notice. 


1. Ibid., p. 421. 

2. Kha\ih^ p. 460; Tahdhtb, loc. cit; Taqftb, p, 372, 

3. Ibn Sa*d, Vol. V. p. 309. ^ 

4. Ibid., Tahdhtb, Khat'tb, etc. 

6. Ta/kdAifr, p. 421. 

6. Tadhkira, loc. cit. 

7. Fihrist, p. 136, 

3. Encyclopaedia of IslSm, Vol. I, p. 100. 

9. Taqnb, p. 372; Tahdhtb, p. 319. 
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3. Muhammad b. Ahl Ma'shar al-Sindi 
(148-247/765-861) 

A son of Abu Ma'shar, Muhammad was born in 
al-Madina in 148/765, In his boyhood he attended the 
lectures of the celebrated Ibn Abl Dhi’b (d. 159). In 
al-Madina he could not, however, live long. For, 
while yet a youngster, he accompanied his father to 
Baghdad in 161/777. Muhammad, therefore, could 
not receive instructions from other scholars of 
al-Madlna particularly Malik b. Anas (d. 179). 

Founded in 148/765 by al-Mansur (136-58/753-74), 
Baghdad, the ‘Abbasid capital, soon became a cynosure 
of glory and power and splendour.* As an intellectual 
centre, it was up to the time of al-Rashid (170-93/ 
786-808), an infant, and was no match for al-Madina, 
al-Kufa or al-Basra. Nor did migrate thither many 
scholars of fame. This was probably the reason why 
save his father no distinguished scholar has been men¬ 
tioned amongst Mohammad’s teachers. The want of 
a good tutor was, however, compensated by Abfl 
Ma'shar who personally took up the charge of his son’s 
instructions. Soon Muhammad acquired erudition in 
Hadith and MaghUzi^ the pet subjects of his father. 

A scholar-son of a scholar-father, Muhammad was 
the custodian of the latter’s learning. Students and 
wooid-be Traditionists and Historiographers came to 
Baghdad to study under him. Abu ‘Isa al-Tirmidhl 
(d. 279), Aba Hatim al-Razi (d. 277), Ibn Abl al-Dunya 
(d. 288) and al-Tabarl (d. 310) were among his pupils 
who need no introduction to the students of Islamic 
history and Traditions. His two sons, al-Husain and 
Dawad, Aba Ya'la al-Mawsill, Ya'qab b. Musa 
al-Balkhi (d. 240) and Muhammad b. al-Laith al- 
Jawharl (d. 242) also studied under him. For his 

I. Hitti, Th$ History oj ths 4robs, p. 901 leq. 
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monumental Universal History, al-Tabarl derived 
through his teacher Muhammad vast wealth of material 
from Aba Ma'shar.' 

Muhammad is a trustworthy guarantor of Hadith 
and has been referred to by Ibn Hibban in his Kitsb 
al-Thiqat. He accumulated the Ahadith received time 
to time from his father in several books which were 
utilized by scholars during his life-time. He died in 
247/861 at the ripe age of 99 leaving twofairly educated 
sons—al-Husain and Dawud.* The Jamt of al- 
Tirmidhl preserves his Traditions.’ 

4. Al-Husain b. Muhammad b. Abi Ma^shar al-Sindi 
(d. 275/88.^). 

Among his teachers he mentions his father 
Muhammad, Wakl‘ b. al-Jarrah (d. 197)and Muhammad 
b. Kabi‘a (d. 199). He was known as Sa}j.ib Waki\ a 
pupil of Waki*. Al-Husain maintained, to some 
extent, the reputation of his house by imparting lessons 
in Hadith. Unfortunately, he was not found worthy 
for transmission of Hadith. Hence his traditions 
were not accepted. 

Al-Husain transferred his residence from Baghdad 
to Khurasan where he died on Monday, the 21st Rajab, 
275/888.* 

5. Dawtid b. Mufyammad (d. ca. 280/893). 

He transmitted the Kitilb al-Maghazi of his 
grandfather, Abu Ma'shar, on the authority of his 
father. Ahmad b. Kamil, the Qadi of Baghdad, 
studied under him. DawQd does not, however, seem 


1. Vids supra, p. 204. 

2. Khaiib, Vol. Ill, pp. 329 aeq ; AnsSb, fol. tUb; TMhib, Vol. IX, 
p. 437 : Taqrib, p. 340. 

3. KhulSsa, p. 309. 

4. Kb*tlb, Vo Will, p, 91; man, Vol. I, p. SM. 
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to have taken a prominent part in cultural activities. 
His death date is not known.* 

6. Al-Qilsim b. al‘‘AbhSs al-Ma^shari (d. 278/892). 

Al-Qasim, who seems to be the last luminary of 
the house of Abu Ma'shar, was at once a Traditionist, 
Jurist and an ascetic. He was the son of the daughter 
of Abu Ma'shar and became famous as al-Ma‘sharl. 
He studied under Abu’l-Walid al-Tayalisi (d. 277), 
Musaddad (d. 228) and other scholars. Khatib al- 
Baghdadi (d. 463/1070) states that al-Qasim occupied 
a high place in Hadith, TasawwUf and Fiqh and that 
in spite of his age he was as sound as ever. Indeed, 
he was a fairly reliable Transmitter of Hadith. Says 
al-Daraqutnl (d. 385): ‘There is nothing against 
him.’ 

Ahmad b. Kamil, Qadi of Baghdad, Abu Bakr 
al-Shafi‘l and AbQ ‘Amr b. al-Sammak transmitted 
Hadith on the authority of al-Qasim. His death took 
place on Friday, the 2nd Shawwal, 278/January, 892.* 

7. Khalaf b. Salim al-Sindi al-Mukhaniml 
(162-231/778-845). 

Khalaf b. Salim al-Sindl al-MukharrimI, a mawla 
of al-Muhaliba,* was Indian in origin.* His nisba al- 
Mukharrimi was due to his residence at al-Mukharrim, 
a famous quarter of Baghdad,* where he died on the 
23rd Ramadan, 231/845.® 


!• Ibid* p* 396. 

2. Khatib. vol. XIII, p. 436 ; Ansab, fol. 537a. 

8. Muhallab b. Ab! Sufra (d. 82) and his descendants are styled as 
al-Mnhaliba (Al-Mubarrad, Kamil* quoted in Oriental College Magazine, 
Lahore, February. 1934.) 

4. Vide supra, pp. 26-26. 

6. Le Strange, pp. 31, 33. 

6. Khatib, Vol. VIII, pp. 328 seq ; Tahdhlb, Vol. Ill, p. 152; MUan, 
Vol. I,p. 310, 
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Khalaf was a brilliant TsUb al-'Ilm^ student of 
Hadith literature for the acquisition of which he 
ransacked all the treasures of al-Hijaz, al-ShSm and 
al-‘Iraq. A pretty long list of his Shuyukh, inhabiting 
different Muslim countries, gives us some idea of what 
painstaking labour Khalaf underwent on that account: 
viz., Hushaim (d. 183) and Yazid b- Harun (d. 206) of 
al-Wasit; Ibn ‘(Jlayya (d. 193), Yahya b. Sa‘ld al- 
Qattan (d. 198) and Muhammad b. Ja'far Ghandar 
(d. 193) of al-Basra; Ma‘an b. ‘Isa (d. 198) of 

al-Madlna; ‘Abd al-Kazzaq (d. 211) of al-Yaman; 
Aba Bakr b. ‘Ayyash (d. 193), Aba Numair (d. 199), 
Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah al-Zubairl (d. 203) and Fadl 
b. Dakin (d. 219) of al-Kafa and Ya'qub b. Ibrahim (d. 
208) and Sa‘d b. Ibrahim (d. 201) of Baghdad.* 

The following is the summary of judgment passed 
on Khalaf as a Traditionist by eminent critics :— 

(1) Yahya b. Mu'in (d, 233): Truthful (Jj^); in 
another place he says, “There is nothing wrong with 
him on record.” 

(2) Ya'^ab b. Abl Shayba (d. 262): Reliable and 
steadfast (c.u ’<01). He is more steadfast than Musuddad 
(d. 228) or al-Humaidi (d. 219). 

(3) Al-Nasa’i (d. 303): Aba Muhammad Khalaf 
al-Mukharrimi is reliable (*a2< ). 

(4) Ahmad b. Hanbal (d. 241): His fidelity cannot 
be doubted. 

(5) Ibn Hibban (d. 354): One of the consummate 
masters in the science of Tradition (o^iUl (3)^). 

(6) ^amza al-Kinam : Most reliable from the 
rank of the Traditionists.* 


1. Khatlb. toe. cit; T»h4hib, toe. eit. 
S. Ibid. 
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As a matter of fact, Khalaf was one of the erudite 
of Baghdad.’ Ilis halqa was a resort of 
Traditionists and scholars who attended his lectures 
and copied Ahadith from him.* Of his pupils ‘Uthman 
al-DarimI (d. 280), Ya'qub b. Abi Shayba (d. 261), 
Ahmad b. Abl Khaythama (d. 278), Ahmad b. ‘All 
al-Marwazi (d. 298), ‘Abbas al-Darl (d. 271) and Isma'il 
b. Harith (d. 253) were noted Traditionists.* 

Khalaf compiled a Musnad on Apostolic Tradi¬ 
tions' which is not, however, extant. On the equality 
of the Companions of the Prophet, he collected a 
number of Ahadith but he did not transmit them.’ 

8. Rajs.' b. al'Sindl (d. 221/837) 

Raja’, a Traditionist of the early third century of 
Hijra, was the son of an Indian mawls of the Banu 
Hanzala as would be evidenced from his nisha al- 
Hanzali.® He settled down at Isfara’yin, a northern 
district of Nishapur’ and became famous as al- 
Isfara’yinl accordingly.* 

In his native province Khurasan, Raja’ took lessons 
in Hadith from the celebrated ‘Abd Allah b. al- 
Mubarak (d. 181) of Marw. The greater part of his 
educational career was, however, spent at al-Kufa 
where he studied under the eminent Traditionists like 
Ibn Idris /d. 192), AbQ Bakr b. ‘Ayyash /d. 193), Hafs 
b. Ghiyath (d. 194) and Sufyan b. ‘Uayna (d. 198).* 


1. Tadhkifa, p. 69 (sic) Cf* 

t. Ibn SaM, vol. VII, part II, p. 92. Several of his Ahidith are in 
the SwnSn of al-Nas3*i {Khulasa, p. 90>. 

8. Kkaiih loc. cite; Tahdhib loc. cit. 

4 Ibn Sa'd, loc. cit. 

6. Khatib ; Tahdhib. 

AnsSb, fol. S14a, 314b. 

La Strange, p. 391. 

Tahdhib, Vol. Ill, pp. 367 33 ; Tfrib, p. 133. 

Ibid. 
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Equipped with a fair share of knowledge in Hadith 
literature, Raja’ retired to his home at Isfara’yin 
where, first of all, he introduced the learning into his 
own family which was destined to produce two other 
noted Traditionists of the third century.* Soon his 
house became an object of Rifyla ft talah al-'Ilm, and 
many an ardent student of Hadith literature clustered 
round this son of an Indian mawla. Among his 
contemporary Traditionists, the celebrated Ahmad b. 
Hanbal (d. 241), Bikr b. Khalaf (d. 241) and Ibrahim 
b. Musa al-RazI (d. 231) received Hadith from him. 
His grandson Muhammad b. Muhammad b. Raja’ 
al-Sindl (d. 286), Abu Hatim al-RazI (d. 277), Ibn Abi 
al-Dunya (d. 281) and ja‘far b. Muhammad b. Shakir 
al-Sa’igh (d. 289) read Hadith with him.* 

During his life-time Raja’ was a pillar of Hadith 
literaturehe took a prominent part in its oral trans¬ 
mission. A stainless and reliable Rswt apart. Raja’ 
was a master of Arabic diction. ‘T have not seen,” 
says Bikr b. Khalaf, “ a better eloquent speaker than 
he.” He died in Shawwal, 221/837.* 

9. MuJtamtnad 6. Rajd' alSindt (d. circ. 246/860) 

Muhammad, surnamed Abll ‘Abd Allah, was the 
son of Raja’ al-Sindl. Of his early education we 
know but very little. Apparently after attaining some 
knowledge of Hadith under his father, he went to 
Balkh where at Barjumin, he read with Makki b. 
Ibrahim (d. 215). On finishing his studies, he made a 
pilgrimage to Makka and availed himself of the 
opportunity to gather Traditions from Makkan 
scholars. In the course of his homeward journey, he 
halted in Baghdad for some time and lectured on 

1, /,«. bis son and grandson. 

2 . TahMib, loc.dt. 

s. CJ'O' o- IbW. 

i. IbW. 
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Hadith. Meanwhile, Abu Bakr b. Abl ’1-Dunya 
(d. 281), the formerly a student of his father and 

Ahmad b. Bishr al-Murthidi received Hadith from 
him*—a fact that shows what an eminent position he 
held in the domain of the science. 

At Isfara’yin Muhammad devoted himself to 
cultural activities. He maintained the reputation of 
the halqa which had grown under his father. Of his 
pupils, most conspicuous were Abu Bakr Ibrahim b. 
‘All al-Dhuhll and his own son Muhammad. He was 
in the habit of carefully noting the Traditions received 
from his Shuyukh and transmitting them accordingly. 
He died probably about the middle of the third 
century. The date is not known.* 

10. Muhammad b. MuJiammad b. Raja' al-Sindi 
(206-286 A.H.). 

A distinguished scion of the house of Raja’ al- 
Sindl, Muhammad was born in 206 A.H. His deep 
erudition in Apostolic Traditions, his fidelity, and 
critical insight and above all his insatiable thirst for 
knowledge made him an outstanding Traditionist of 
the third century of the Hijra. The brief biographical 
note about him given by Dhahabi in his Tadhkirat al- 
liuff'a!} is well worth being reproduced. “Muhammad 
b. Mu(^ammad b. Raja’ b. al-Sindl, the Hafiz and 
Imam, surnamed AbQ Bakr of Isfara’yin, was the 
celebrated author of a Mustakhraj of the SafyiJj of 
Muslim.* He studied (Hadith) under Ishaq b. Rahway 
(d. 238), Abmad b. Hanbal (d. 241), ‘All al-Madani 
(d. 231), ‘Abd Allah b. Numair (d. 199), Abtl Bakr b. 
Abl Shayba (d. 235) and the like. He made an 
extensive tour (in quest of Hadith). While AbQ 


l; Khatlb. Vol. V. pp. 276-77; AnsSb. 161. S14b. 
2. Ibid. 

f. The work does not seem to be extent. 
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‘Awana (d. 310), Abu Hamid al-Sharql, Muhammad 
b. Salih b. Ham, Ibn al-Akhram, AbQ ’i-Nadr and 
others transmitted Hadith on the authority of Abu 
Bakr. Al-Hakim says, “Honest and steadfast, par 
exxelJence, AbQ Bakr was in the front rank among the 
Traditionists of his age.”* Abu Bakr’s sphere of 
activity did not confine itself merely to Isfara’yin as 
he was found narrating Ahadith in Makka where an 
eager audience including Abu Hatim (d. 277) gathered 
round him to receive them. He died in 286/899 at 
the age of eighty.* 

11. Al-Sindi b.^Ahduwaih al-Dahahi 

(d. circ. 215/830). 

Al-Sindl who was otherwise famous as aI*DahakI, 
that is, a native of Dahak, a village in Ray, was, as 
the patronymic al-Sindl suggests, an Indian mawla.^ 
As an early R&wit al-Sindl transmitted Hadith on the 
authority of AbQ ’Uwa’is al-Asbahl (d. 169),’ a student 
of al-Zuhri, and also on the authority of several other 
Traditionists of al-Madina and al-‘Iraq. Among his 
pupils mention has been made of Muhammad b. 
HammSd al-Tihram (d. 271).’ 

12. Sahl b. ^Abd-al-RahmUn al-Sindi 

(d. circ. 225/839). 

Sahl, a freed man of the BanQ Dhuhl, was a 
scholar of Traditions. He narrated Hadith from 
Zuhair b* Mu'awlya (d. 172), Jarir b. Hazim (d. 170), 
Sharik b. Hazim and others. He was a Qadi of 
Hamadan and Qazwin. ‘Amr b. Rafi* (d. 237) and 


1. Tadhhifa, Vol. II, pp. 230.31. 

2. AnsU, fol. 314b; Tadhkirm, loc. cit. 

3. Ansib. fol. 33Sb. 

4. His full nane was *Abd Allib b. *Abd AUSh b. 'Uwa'is b. MSlik 
b. AU 'Amir al-A^babt al-Madanl. Cf. KhMlSut, p. 173. 

». A«««».loc.cit. 
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Muljammad b. Hammad al-Tehrani (271) were among 
his pupils. Sahl seems to have flourished in the early 
third century of Hijra.' 

13. Al-Fath b. ''Ahd Allah al-Sindi 
(d. ca. 275/888). 

Al-Fath, surnamed Abu Nasr al-Sindi, was a 
freed man of the family of al-Hakam ; he was at once 
a Jurist, a Theologian and a Traditionist. In Fiqh 
and Kalam, he was a student of ‘Abu ‘All al-Thaqafi, 
while he read Hadith with al-Husain b. Sufyan (d. 303) 
and others. In what a high esteem AbQ Nasr al-Sindl 
was held by the men of his time may be judged from a 
train of admirers that followed him when walking.* 

14. A^mad b. Sindi b. Farrukh (d. circ. 275/888). 

Atmad was a disciple of Ya'qub b. Ibrahim 
al-Daurql (d. 252) of Baghdad who was a shaykh of 
al-Bukharl (d. 256) and Muslim (d. 262).* He resided 
in Baghdad and was found lecturing on Hadith 
literature in al-Basra where ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Adi al- 
Jurjani (?) studied the subject with him. He sup¬ 
ported himself with embroidery and became famous 
as al-mutarriz, the embroiderer.' 

15. liubaish b. al-Sindi al-Qati'i (d. circ. 280/893). 

He was a pupil of the celebrated Ahmad b. Hanbal 
and also of ‘Ubaid Allah b. Muhammad al-‘Ayshi (?). 
Muhammad b. Mukhallad* narrated Hadith from 
him.® 


1. Ibid., fol. 314b. 

2. Ibid. 

3. Kbatib, Vol. XIV. p. 277. 

4. Khatib, VoL IV, p. 187; AnsZb fol. 314b. 
6. Mixan^ 8.v. Md. b. Mukhallad. 

6. Khatib. Vol. Vm. p. 282. 
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16. Al-Sindi b. Ahbun (d. 281/894). 

Al-Sindi b. Abban surnamed Abu Nasr was a 
ghulsm, slave, of KhaJaf b. Hisham (d. 227), a scholar 
of Baghdad. He had some interest in Hadith and was 
a pupil of Yahya b. ‘Abd al-Hamid al-Himmani 
(d. 228), a Traditionist of al-Kufa. ‘Abd al-Samad b. 
‘All al-Xashti received Hadith from him. He died in 
the month of Dhu ’1-Hijja, 281/894.’ 

17. Ahu 'l-FawSris Ahmad b. Muhammad 
b. Hasan b. al-Sindt (244-349 A.H,). 

Alimad, as the patronymic al-Sindl suggests, was 
a great grandson of a certain Indian slave. He was 
born in Egypt in 244 A.H. and was probably connected 
with a soap manufacturing business which gave him 
the nisha al-Sabunl. Ahmad enjoyed a long life of 
one hundred and five years and died in Shawwal, 
349 A.H.® Ahmad transmitted Hadith on the authority 
of al-MuzanI (d. 264)’ and YQnus b. ‘Abd al-‘AIa 
(d. 264), both Traditionists of Egypt, and Muhammad 
b. Hammad al-Tihram (d. 271).* Although al-SuyutI 
in his liusn al-Muhadira speaks very highly of him 
as a respectable authority of Apostolic Traditions in 
Egypt,* but in the opinion of more critical scholars of 
AsmH' al-Rijdl, like al-Dhahabi and Ibn Hajar, 
Ahmad was hardly trustworthy. For, firstly he was 
responsible for giving circulation to a baseless (Jl»k) 
hJadlth from his shaykh, Muhammad al-TihrSnl and, 
secondly, he was found to have narrated in the 
■ Ghard'ib of Malik a Hadith® with isnitd consisting of 

1. Ibid., Vol. IX, p. 234. 

2. MiiSn, Vol. I, p. 71; LisSn, Vol. I, p. 296; SnyS;!, l^usn a/. 
MuhSdirafi AkHbar Mist wa ‘l-QUhira, (Cairo, 1321 A.H.), Vo'l. 1,’ p, 173; 
ShattharSf, Vol. II, p. 366. 

5. He was a famous disciple of Imam al-Sbafi'I (d. 204) (ShadkarSf, 
Vol. II, p. W8). 

4. MUUn, ioc. cit; Lisan, ioc. cit. 

6. aJU!) . 

6. Cl. Mian. Vol. I, p. 433. 
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al-‘Abbas b. al-FadI b. ‘Awn al-Tanuhi and SawSda 
b. Ibrahim al-Ansarl of whom the first was a liar* and 
the other,* a weak authority (>-^). To add to the 
above, in the opinion of Ibn al-Mundhir, Ahmad was a 
liar 

18. Ahmad b. Sindi h. al-Hasan b. BaJir 
al-Haddad (d. 359/969). 

Ahmad, surnamed AbU Bakr al-Haddad (the 
blacksmith) settled at Qati’ya ban! Jidar, a quarter in 
Baghdad.^ His teachers in Hadith were Musa b. 
Harun, the Hafiz (d. 294), Muhammad b. al-‘Abbas 
al-Muaddib (?) and al-Hasan b. ‘AlQwIya al-Qattan (?). 
He was a reliable {thiqa) transmitter of Hadith. 
Daraqutnl (d. 385) admitted him as such. Among his 
students, the famous was AbU Nu'aim al-Isfahanl. A 
saintly personage, Ahmad was reckoned as one whose 
prayers were granted (a^-AJlv^). He died in 359/969.’ 
The nisba al-Sindl refers to his Indian origin.® 

19. Na^ru-lldh b. Altmad b. al-Sindi (d. 433/1041). 

Nasru’llah, who was the grandson of a Sindi 
slave purchased in Khurasan, became famous as Ibn 
al-Sindl. He narrated Hadith on the authority of 
AbQ ’1-Qasim b. Sabnak (?). Ibn al-Sindl had the 
privilege of being a shaykh of al-KhatIb al-Baghdadi 
(d. 463) who copied Ahadith from him and regarded 
him ^aduq (truthful). He died in Dhu ’I-Qa‘da, 
433 A.H.’ 

1. Mii&n, Vol. II, p. 19. 

2. Ibid., Vo). I, p. 433. 

3. Lis3n. Vol. I, p. 296. 

4. AnsM, foil. 124a, 314b. The name of the quarter is misprinted in 
Khaflb (Vol. IV. p. 187), as Qatl'a BanI HaddSd. 

e. Khatib. Vol. IV. p. 187. 

6. Yaqut (Vol. II, p. 37) misprints abSindl as al»Sayyidi. For 
corrrect reading, Ansib, loc. cit, Khatib, loc. cit. 

7. Khatib, Vol. XIII, p. 302. 
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20. Abu Muhammad Bakhtiydr b. 'Ahd Allah 
ai-Hindiid. 541/1149). 


AbQ Muhammad al-Hindi was a freedman of 
Abu Bakr Muhammad al-Sam‘ani, (466-510), the 
father of ‘Abd al-Karim al-Sam‘ani (506-66), the 
author of the KiUtb al-Ansab. His nisba al-Hindi 
refers to his origin from India. 

Abu Muhammad studied Hadith under his master 
Aba Bakr who took him with him for further educa¬ 
tion in the subject to al-‘Iraq, al-Hijaz and al-Sham. 
Thus in Baghdad he acquired Hadith from Ja'far b. 
Ahmad b. al-Husain al-Sarraj, Muhammad b, ‘Abd 
al-Salam al-Ansari and others; at Hamadan, from 
‘Abd al-Rahman b. Hamd b. al-Hasan al-Duwini; at 
Isfahan, from Muljammad b. al-Haddad. ‘Abd al- 
karlm aI-Sam‘ani heard from him a few Traditions. 
He died at Marw in Safar, 541/1149.' 


21. Abu 'l-Hasan Bakhtiyar b. 'Abdullah al-Hindi 
(d. 543/1151). 


A contemporary and probably a brother of Aba 
Muhammad al-Hindi just noticed, Aba ’l-Hasan was 
a Traditionist and an Ascetic [Sufi). He was a 
freedman of Mohammad b. IsmS'll al-Ya‘qabi, a Qodi 
of Bushanj,* and became famous as a teacher of ‘Abd 
al-Karim al-Sam‘ani. Like Aba Muhammad al- 
Hindl, Aba ’l-Hasan travelled with bis master in 
Muslim lands hearing Hadith from noted Traditionists, 
viz., al-Sharif Aba Nasr Mohammad, Aba ’l-FawSris 
Mohammad b. ‘All and Rizqu ’llah b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab 


I. AnOb, foil. S93a, 693b ; Ma’Srif, Vol. XXIV, No. 4, p. S49. 
3. Le Strange, p. 431. 
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al-Tamiml of Baghdad; ‘Ali b. Ahmad b. All al-Sitri, 
‘Abd al-Malik b. ‘All (b. Khalaf b. Shu'ba), the Hafi:} 
and Ahmad b. Muhammad aI-‘Abdi of al-Basta. 
Besides, a number of contemporary Traditionists of 
Ispahan, al-Jabal and Khuzistan were also included 
among his teachers. AI-Sam‘ani states that he received 
Hadith from him at Qawshanj and Herat. He died 
in 543 or 542/1151.* 

1. Ansabt 593 b; Ma*arif« loc cit. 



CHAPTER II 


AL-SAGHANl AND HIS WORKS 

A S al-Saghani, by his unique contribution to Hadith 
literature, forms a class by himself, we have 
thought it proper to devote one whole and independent 
chapter to him. 


Section I 

HIS SHORT BIOGRAPHY. 

Al-Ilasan al-Saghani al-Lahuri (577-650/1181-1252) 

Radial-Dinal-Hasan b. Muhammad b.al-Hasanb. 
Haydar al-QurashI al-‘Umarl al-Hanafi, popularly 
called al-SaghSnl, was born at Lahore on Thursday, 
Safar 10, 577/July, 1181. He was first educated 
under his father Muhammad, a scholar of distinction. 
It is said that during his early years al-Saghani * earned 
a reward of 1,000 dinars by committing to memory 
the Ghara'ib of Aba ‘Ubaid al-Qasim b. al-Sallam 
(d.240)—a fact which speaks a volume about the 
extraordinary memory he possessed. While scarcely 
twenty-five, al-Saghani acquired a great proficiency 
in Hanafite Fiqh. Sultan Qutb al-Din Aybak (602-7/ 
1205-10) then offered him the Qadlship of Lahore 
which he, however, refused to accept, and left for 
Ghaznin in pursuit of higher studies.* He subse¬ 
quently travelled widely in al-Traq and al-Hijaz devoting 


1. The mshe el-Saghanl suggests that al-Hasan's forefathers were 
orxgiDally the natives of ^ghanJyan, a district town in the Transoxania 
(Le Strange, p. 440) from where they migrated to India. 

2. ‘Abd al-Hayy Nadawi, Nuzha (MS)» Vol. I, 8,v, al-Hasan b. 
Mul^aminad al-^ghanl. 
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himself assiduously to the acquirement of the sciences 
of Tradition and philology under distinguished pro¬ 
fessors. The exact duration of his wanderjehr in 
al-‘Iraq where, in Baghdad, he read wdth al-Nazzam 
al-Marghlnanl and Sa‘ld b. al-Razzaz (d. 616),* cannot 
be ascertained. By 610/1213 from which dates the 
beginning of his career as a Traditionist in al-Hijaz, 
al-Sagham became popular in the learned circles. 
For, in that year as he entered al-Yaman, he was 
received very warmly. Here at Aden he studied until 
he reached Makka in 613/1216 where he met the 
famous Yaqut al-Hamawi (d. 626) for the last time.* 
Of his shayukh in Makka, the name of BurhSn 
al-Dln al-Husri (d. 618) has been preserved for us.* 
On finishing his studies al-Saghani arrived in Safar, 
615/April, 1218 in Baghdad where a reusing reception 
was accorded him. Caliph al-Nasir (577-623/1181-1226) 
himself invested him with a robe of honour. 
Al-SaghanI finally settled down in Baghdad and 
enjoyed patronage from the ‘Abbasid Caliphs. In 
617/1220 Caliph al-Nasir appointed him ambassador 
for the court of Delhi under Iltuimish (607-33/1210-36)* 
an office which al-Saghani held for twenty long 
years. He hastened back to Baghdad in 624/1227 
presumably on the death of al-Nasir and was again 
appointed to the same post by Caliph al-Mustansir 
(624-45/1227-47)’ in Sha'ban of that very year. The 
fact that the historian Minhaj al-Siraj records in 
his TahaqUt-i-Na^iri the arrival of the ‘Abbasid 
ambassador in India in 625/1228, seems to further 


1. ShadharSt, Vol. p. 250. 

2. Yaqut. Mu*jam al-Udaha*,e6, Dr. Ahmad Farid Rifa'I (Cairo, 
3036). Vol. IX. pp. 189-101. This shows that al-^ghani was quite 
familiar with Yaqut al-HamawI (d. 626). 

3. Shadhardt, loc. cit. 

4. NuzhM, loc. cit.; al-QurashI, aUJuwdhir ml-Mudiyyaf i J'absqdt 
al-Hanaf iyya (Hyderabad, 1832 A.H.), Vol. 1, pp. 201-02. 

5. Al-QiirashI, loc. cit. 
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corroborate the above appointment.* Al-Saghani 
finally returned to Baghdad in 637/1239. It may 
be that the chaotic and complicated situation arising 
at the Court out of the murder of Sultana Radiyya 
(634-37/1236-40) compelled the ambassador to leave 
Delhi.* 

The remaining years o f his life al-Saghani devoted 
exclusively to compilation and teaching Hadith and 
philology. He always had a crowd of pupils to surround 
him. The Traditionist Sharaf al-Din al-Dimyati 
(d. 705), the shaykh of our al-Dhahabi (d. 735), was one 
of the pupils of al-Saghanl. He died at his residence at 
Harim al-Zahiri in Baghdad in Sha'ban, 650/October, 
1252. His body was removed to Makka according 
to a testament of his and was interred therein.* 
As a tribute to his memory al-Dimyatl says, “A 
devout professor seldom given to idle talks, al-Saghani 
was a great authority of Tradition, Philology and 
Jurisprudence”.’ No greater testimony to his wide 
survey in Hadith literature could have been adduced 
than what he himself maintained in his al-‘Abab, “I 
have heard in Makka, India, al-Yaman and Baghdad 

1. Tabaqat-i‘Nasiri, p. 174; Ulughkhani op. cit., Vol. II, p. 698. 
It seems that there is sometbing wrong either with the date 624 A.H. 
as given by al-Qurashi, or with 625 A.H. as given by Minhaj abSiraj. 
For al-Saghani could not possibly have taken more than a month to 
reach India from Baghdad overland (Ulughkhani, loc. cit.) 

2. Cf. Cambridge History of India, Vol. Ill, pp. 60-61. 

3. Al-Qurashi, loc. cit.; DhahabI, Tadhhirat aUHuffdz s.v. al-Hasan 
al-Saghani.; Muhammad b. Shakir abKutbi, Fuwdt al-Wafaydt, ed. 
Egypt, Vol. I, p. 133 ; Ta.sh Kuprizada, Miftdh al-Sa'dda (Hyderabad, 
1328 A.H.), Vol. I, pp. 98-99; al-Suyuti, Bughyah (Cairo, 1326), pp. 
227-28; Azniqi, Madinat al-'Ulum (Ms. Bankipuru), fol. 90b : * Ali al-Qarl 
Asmd, al-Hanafiyya (Ms. Bankipur, Vol. XII, No. 763) foil. 77b, 78a; 
Qasim Qutlugha, Tahagdt aUIlanafiyya, p. 17; Subhat^p. 29; Ma'athar 
pp. 180-83; Abjad, pp. 525, 890; Ithdf, p. 243; Eakhnawi, Fawa’id, 
pp. 29-30; Rahman ‘Ali, T; *Ulama Hadd*iq\ pp. 253-55; Ma’arif, Vol. 
XXII No. 4 pp. 262.j)3; Vol. XXIV 4.'pp. 4-13, art. Imam Saghani by 
Sayyid Hasan Barani, B.A., LL. B (Alig.); Buhar Cat., Vol. II*, pp. 30-31; 
Bankipur Cat. V 2. pp. 94-95 ; Idara-i-Ma*arif-IslamIyya. Proceedings of 
the Session 1933 held at Lahore, pp. 326*27; Ency, of Islam s.v. al-Hasan 
al-Saghani. 

' 4. Al-Qurashl, loc. cit. 
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musalsal traditions close upon four hundred which 
is a record number.' 

AI-Hasan b. Muhammad al-SaghSnl was a re¬ 
cognized authority on Hadiih and Philology. He has 
left for us thirty-two works,’ of which as many 
as nine have been noticed by Brockelmann.’ 
Although the bulk of these works is on I’hilology, 
those dealing with Hadith literature are of special 
significance, purporting, as they do, to popularize the 
genuine Ahadith of the Prophet, which since the 
beginning of the lifth century had been gradually 
falling into disuse and disrejmte among the Muslims 
particularly in the eastern provinces of the Caliphate. 
To understand the state of al-Saghani’s contemporary 
Hadith literature, a preamble seems to be called for. 

Section II 

Hadith Literature before ahSaghani 

The fourth century of the Hijra witnessed the 
culmination of the great epoch for the growth and 
development of Hadith. Then as a result of researches 
on the part of the Talibil ^Ilm the Science of Hadith 
literature—Ilm al-Hadith—was evolved;’ while, in 
the course of the third century, Ijtihad, par excellence, 
of the Muslim divines and doctors, was responsible 
for the evolution out of the Qur’an and the Sunna 
of the Islamic Shari'a into four juridical systems, 
viz., the Hanafite, the Malikite, the Shafi'ite and the 
Hanbalite, of which the first three also recognize the 


1. 'All al*Qari, loc. cit. 

2. Miftah al-^Sa*ada, Vol. I, pp. 98-99; Ma'arif, Vol. XXIV, No. 1. 
pp. 12-13. 

3. Geschichte» Vol. I, p. 360. 

4. Al-Kbawll, Miftah aUSunna (Cairo, 1921), p. 109; Guillaume, 
Traditions of Islam (Oxford, 1924), p. 67 ; al-Khudri Beg, TUftkh Tashri* 
fthJslUfni (Cairo, 1334), pp. 102-4; Hitti, History of the Arabs, pp. 393-95, 
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locus standi of theljma^ (Consensus of the Community) 
and the Qiyas (Legal Analogy).* 

The four schools {Madhahih) were not evenly 
distributed in the Sunnite World. In the fourth 
century the distribution was as follows: The MSlikites 
were found in al-Maghrib,* the Hanbalites or Ashab 
Hadith, in Syria and Baghdad;* the Hanafites, 
in the eastern provinces of the Caliphate with the 
exception of Nishapur and pans of the Transoxania 
which were Shafi‘ite.* Besides, the Shafi'ites had 
their hold also over Egypt.* 

Every Madhhah was a unit by itself, as it were. 
For guidance of its followers as also for preservation of 
its individuality, the study of Fiqh became essential. 
Thus, a group of scholars known as Fuqahs' (sing. 
Faqlh, Jurist) grew up from every Madhhab and 
devoted themselves to imparting lessons and writing 
books on Fiqh^ In the course of time these Fuqaha^ 
became responsible officials of their respective govern¬ 
ments as heads of the department of Law and 
Ecclesiastics. Thus the Shafi'ite School of Law was 
adopted by the Ghaznawids and the Aytibids, the 
Hanafite, by the Turks, and the Malikites by the Spanish 
Amirate.' This served as a great momentum for 
the study and culture of Fiqh. It was, now, not 
merely an academic pursuit but a passport for 
government service. Fiqh, therefore, opened up a 
new avenue for ambitious young men.® How the 
study of Fiqh was rapidly gaining in popularity would 


1. Kitab cU-Fiqh 'Ala aUMadhShib al-Arba' (Cairo, 1931), pp, 40-41; 
al-Khudrl, pp. 333, 337 ; Hitti, pp. 398-400. 

2. Maqdisl, Ahsan al-Taqdstm, p. 30, 

3. Ihtd., pp. 39, 124. 

4. Ibid., p. 37. 

6. Ibid., pp. 180, 202. 

0. For details see al-KhudrI, pp. 246-74,370-77. 

7. Ibid. p. 342; al-Madk&hib al-Arba'. pp. 26.27,32, 37. 

8. Al-GhazSII, IhyS' (Egypt, 1322 A.H.). Vot I, pp. 18, 16. 81; 
ShSh Wall AUSh. ol-InsS/(Delbi. 1909), pp. 80-81, 
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be evident from the fact that in the third century the 
phraseology tafaqqaha ''ala was scraceJy noticed; in 
the fourth it was seen side by side with that of 
haddatha'an and by the fifth century the latter, 
namely, Jiaddatha'an was practically overshadowed 
by the former, namely, tafaqqaha'old' That nation¬ 
wide zeal and enthusiasm for Hadith learning, 
Rilila fi Talab al-'Ihn, began to decrease® and instead 
the craze for higher knowledge in Fiqh and all that it 
stood for increased. As a result, centres for the learn¬ 
ing of Fiqh, jurisprudence, sprang up all over the 
Muslim World. Later, a Chair for the Shafi‘ite Fiqh 
was instituted in the famous Nizamiyya College of 
Baghdad, while al-Mustansiriyya provided for the 
instructions in all the four schools.® Egypt, too, did 
not lag behind in this direction in so far as it had to her 
credit al-Madrasat al-Suyuflyya, al-Salihiyya, al- 
Nasirlyya and al-Salahlyya for the study and cultiva¬ 
tion of Fiqh* As a matter of fact, the Muslims, en 
masse, rose equal to the occasion so far as the culture 
of the Science of Fiqh was concerned. Even the 
Hanbalites themselves started writing down brochures 
on Fiqh, of course, based on the Qur’an and the Sunna.* 
Interest for Hadith, therefore, lessened or was restricted 
to such Ahadith as were suited for the requirements of 
a particular Madhhah. But in their attempt to utilize 
Ahadith to subserve their respective Madhuhih, the 
Fuqaha’ did more harm than good. For, the criteria 
to scrutinize the soundness of a Hadith could not have 
always been maintained with the result that almost 
every Hadith, sound or otherwise, that went to support 
the view-point of a particular Imdm, was accepted and 
that justification was sought to be given even for weak 


1. Cf. Skadham, Vol. III. 

2. Renaissmnce of IslSm, pp. 190-91. 

S. Hitti, op. cit. pp. 410-11. 

4. Al^Madhahib aUAfba\ Vol. I. pp. 27, S7, 
0. Al-Khu^rl, p. 274. 
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ones. Thus, many a weak Hadith naturally crept into 
Fiqh literature. No wonder, then, that such a master¬ 
piece of the Hanafite jurisprudence like al-Hidilya 
should contain Traditions of indifferent authorities or 
which ware spurious.' But the greatest disservice done 
to Apostolic Traditions by the Fuqahs’ was that they 
encouraged inter-Madhhab rivalry particularly between 
the Hanafites and the Shafi’ites. Towards the 5th 
century A.H. theological debate, w«n<2?ara, between the 
Fuqaha’ of the two rival schools, usually presided over 
by a high government olFicial, was very common. 
To establish the superiority of one school over that of 
the other, both the parties put forward their arguments, 
but rules of decency and decorum could not always 
be maintained. As a matter of fact, it was more often 
than not that a debate degenerated into brawls and 
mutual recriminations.* During this time traditions 
were coined right and left. That the so-called traditions, 
e.g., AbQ Hanifa is the light of th-e nation, Umma’, and 
‘a Qurashite savant, meaning al-Shafi‘i, will flood the 
surface of the earth with knowledge are cases in 
point.’ Thus, most of the Fuqaha’ remained so pre¬ 
occupied with the formulation of their own madhshih 
that they not only neglected the priceless Hadith 
compilations such as the Sahihctn or the Sunan works 
but also aided and abetted the circulation of weak or 
forged traditions, if they answered their purpose. 
Accordingly, in those days forces were let loose to 
give circulation of forged traditions or coin equally had 
ones in the persons of the so-called Mu'amtnann, e.g., 
Nastur al-RQml, Abu ’1-Dunya al-Ashajj and Ratan 
al-Hindl,* or the Qaramatans who legalized fabrication 

1. Cf. at Marghinani, aUHidaya, ed. Yusufi Press, Lucknow, 1326 
A.H., Vol. I, p. I36«slbn Hajar, aUDiraya (Delhi, 1360 A.H.), p. 124; 
p. ]44»p. 127 ; al-Hidaya, Vo]. II. p. 456»-p. 332; p. 459»p. 335. 

2. For details, see Ihya, Vol. 1, pp. 31-33. 

3. For more of these Traditions consult Tahir al-Hindi’s Tadhkirat 
al-Mawdu*9t (Cairo, 1343 A.H.) pp. Ill seq. 

4. Ibid., pp. 107-08. 
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if it would tend to improve the morale of the people. 
This was not all. To capture the imagination of the 
audience the qasstls, or the story-teller, interwove false 
Ahadith in the course of their story-telling. Likewise 
the Khilnqas or the hospices of the ascetics became 
veritable hot-beds of fabrication inasmuch as every 
moralizing saying that would encourage the inmates to 
lead contemplative lives, passed for Hndith.’ The 
commentators also passed off in their Tafsjrs many 
ill-founded sayings as Traditions with special reference 
to the extraordinary merits attached to the different 
Suras of the Qur’an.* Thus, like a mushroom, fabri¬ 
cated Ahadith grew and multiplied.* To counteract 
this evil tendency the Traditionists like Ibn al-jawzi 
(d.597), al-Saghanl and others took up the cudgels. Ibn 
al-Jawzl’s al-Mawdu\lt al-Kuhrd, a comprehensive 
collection of manufactured Ahadith, will always remain 
a classic in this branch of the Science of Tradition. 
But he is accused as a rigorist inasmuch 

as his aUMawditdt is said to have included into it 
some Hasan and Sahth Ahadith.* In the f.ace of the 
ever-increasing influx of the fabricated traditions of the 
day, if Ibn al-jawzi, out of his exuberance of the pro¬ 
cess of purging, has included some genuine Traditions 
he cannot be much blamed. Withal things did not 
much improve. For al-Saghanl, writing within fifty 
years after Ibn al-jawzi on the attitude of the intelli¬ 
gentsia vis-a-vis Hadith, states, ‘ There have multiplied 
in our days Alutdlth Mawdu'a (fabricated traditions) 
which are being narrated by the qassds in the assem¬ 
blies as well as on the pulpits and by fuqaha' (jurists) 
and fuqurit' (saints) in the Madrasas and the Khanqas, 


1. Tahir al-Hindi, pp. 6.8. 

2. Cf. Tafsir al-Kashshaf and al-Baidawi at the conclusion of every 
Sura. 

3. Tahir al-Hindl, pp. 8 seq. 

4. Ibid., pp. 3-4; Lucknawi, FawWid aUBahiyya^ p. 30; Sakhawl, 
Fath aUMughtih, ed. Lucknow, Anwar Muliammadi Press, p. 107. 
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respectively. Thus they {Mawdu'at) are being handed 
down to the posterity. Nothing but the sheer ignor¬ 
ance of the knowledge of the Sunna can be accounted 
for this state of things. As a matter of fact, Tradition- 
ists are nowhere to be met with save and except in the 
barren tract of Arabia. Forged traditions and so- 
called sayings of the Prophet are being freely circulated 
in books without paying any heed to their objectivity. 
Because of the reputation of the authors, these books 
are well received by the posterity with the result that 
the religion itself is now in jeopardy No picture 
could have been more vivid and realistic than the one 
just portrayed by al-Saghani speaking as he does from 
his personal experience and authority. 

Section III, 

His role as a Traditionist. 

Next to Ibn al-Jawi, al-Sagham® applied himself 
heart and soul to weed out Ahadith Maw4il'^a. He 
was more systematic and his grasp of the problem more 
thorough than his compeer Ibn al-jawzi. His trea¬ 
tises’ on al-Mawdu^ilt recount the topics in which fabri¬ 
cation was usually taken recourse to. They are as 
follows : 

(t) Traditions relating to christening a person 
after the name of Muhammad and Ahmad ; (*») Tra¬ 
ditions relating to rice, melon, garlic, egg-plant and 
onion, etc., {Hi) Traditions relating to Nahsh, meta¬ 
morphosis of as many as sixteen animals, vfz., the 
tortoise, the bear, the hyena, the lizard, etc., as stated 
in some Tafsirs; {iv) Traditions relating to the merit 

1. Al-Saghani» Risala ft *UMawdii*Ut (printed with Abu ’l-Malhiisin's 
aULu*lu *al*Marsu\ ed. Egypt* undated), pp. 1-2. 

2. Path aUhiughith, p. 107. 

3. MSS copies of the treatises are noticed in Lakhnawi's library at 
Firingl Mahal (cf. Fawa'd al^Bt^htyya, p. SO) and one in the library of 
Nadwa, Lucknow* 
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of the months, days and nights as mentioned in the 
Yawaqlt wa H-MawHqlt; (v) Traditions relating to 
the merit of the month of Kajab and (r*) Traditions 
relating to the merit of the lamps, candle-sticks and 
mats used in mosques.* 

Al-Saghani is perhaps the first critic who has par¬ 
ticularly emphasized on the nature of the wording and 
the meaning of a Hadith to be attributed to the Pro¬ 
phet apart from the usual conditions stipulated for a 
genuine Tradition.* He has, therefore, held that the 
phrase qUla al-Rasnl should in no circumstances be 
associated with a report other than a true Hadfth.* 
He has also drawn up a list of the master-fabricators, 
namely, Abu ’1-Dunya al-Ashajj, al-KharrSsh, Ja'far b. 
NastQr al-RumI; Bishr, Yaghnam, Yakhshaf on the 
authority of Anas, Uatan al-Hindl and others.* His 
books may, therefore, be regarded as an earliest 
attempt to enunciate the principles of Mawdii^at. 

Al-Saghani also makes a fair collection of false 
traditions.’ The later researches have revealed that, 
like the rigorist Ibn al-Jawzi, al-Saghani has taken a 
number of Ahadith to be mawdu‘ which are not actu¬ 
ally so.® The reason seems to be this that as the 
atmosphere was surcharged with fabrications, he was 
only too cautious. 

Al-Sagham was not rest satisfied merely with the 
act of purging the Apostolic traditions of fabrications. 
He did more. His greatest service for the cause of the 
Science, however, lay in his endeavour to popularise 
A^dith Saffi^a among the Muslims. As he felt that 
if, at the outset, he would present before the public the 

1. RisSlaft ’UMawdU'm, pp. 6. 9-10. 

2. Ibid., pp. 10-11. 

3. Tahir al-Hindf, op. cit, p. 8. 

4. kismla Ft 7 Mawdu*Ut, pp. 3-4« also p. 12. 

6. Ibid., pp. 4. 12. 

3. Al»FawaHd, p. 30. 
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SahiJtan or any other collection of authentic traditions, 
they were not likely to be well received because of their 
bulk, he prepared two of his earliest compendia on the 
subject, namely, al-Mishah al-Dujs. min SihaJ} al- 
Hadlth al-Ma'thura and al-Shams al-Munira min 
al-Sihah al-Ma'thura, which evoked a wide-spread 
interest among his co-religionists. Thus encouraged, 
he compiled his epitome of the Sahlhan which became 
famous under the name of the Mashdriq al-Anwdr^ 

His Mashariq al-Anwd,r 

y The Mashdriq al-Anwar embodies into it 2,253 
select Ahadith from the SahiJis of al-Bukharl and 
Muslim, of which 327 belong to the former and 875 to 
the latter, while the rest 1,051 are common to both,* 
lie has selected only the Ahudith QawUyya in pre¬ 
ference to those of Fi^liyya and Taqririyya and also 
those called Mutdba'at^ Shawahid and Riwayat hi 7- 
Ma'na, as they (Ahadith Qawllyya) play a more vital 
part in the formulation of the principles of the Sharl'a. 
The selection of Ahadith, therefore, has not been 
arbitrary. As for the isnUd, only the name of the 
Sahabis are mentioned. The Traditions of al-Bukharl 
are represented by q, those of Muslim by f and those 
that are common to them both, by . 

The book is divided into twelve b3bs, chapters, 
which again are subdivided into one or more fasls, 
sections. Each bab has a group of Ahadith opening 
either with : (#) grammatical regents (such as 

1. See Mashariq ah Anwar (Egypt, 1329 A.H.). p. 4. The full title of 
the work is Mashariq al-Anwar al-Nahuwtyya ft Sihah aUAhhhat aU 
Mustafamyya (HajI Khalifa, Vol. V, p. 547). This Mashariq al-Anwar 
should not be confused with the Mashariq ahAnwUr, a commentary of the 
Ghara*ib, difficult words of the Muwatta* and the Sahihan, by Qad? *Iyad 
(d. 644). 

2. According to the commentator al-Kazuruni (d. 758), the total 
number of Ahadith contained in the Mashariq is 2,246 (^ajX Khalifa, Vol. 
V, p. 547) as against 2,253, in the recently published edition of the work 
under the auspices of Dar al-Funun at Quniya (vide Maktabat Mal^mu- 
dlya, edition Cairo, 1329 A,H,), 
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01 ‘tjl ‘U and so on, or with (**) the words of the verbal 
tenses, such as ‘^1 and so on. As regards 

the Ahadith collected under the one or the other of the 
'AwHmil, they have been arranged alphabetically. As 
for the traditions collected according to tenses, they, too, 
have been arranged alphabetically. Again, each fast 
serves as a line of demarcation between the uses of the 
same 'Amil with different forces, e.g., ^ as 
or l»j-, or in combination with different pronouns, e.g., 
Jl ‘ajI or between a series of opening words 
having various denominations. In the sequel, every 
hab provides for diverse topics of interest such as 
principles of the Shari‘a, ethics, transactions, manu¬ 
mission of slaves, jihad (holy war) etc. It is for this 
reason that an Indian commentator has compared it to 
a garden whose flowers resemble in colour but vary in 
fragrance.* So it appears that al-SaghanI followed the 
above arrangements as against the stereotyped ones 
of the Sunatii Jctini\ Musnad and Mu^jain works only 
to make his work attractive and interesting. Further, 
the above arrangement is otherwise useful in so far as 
it may be regarded as a sort of catalogue of the 
SahihSn. 

Within seventy-five years of the author’s death, 
the first commentary of the Mashnrig al-Anwtir by 
‘Ala’ al-Din Yahya b. ‘Abd al-Latif al-Qa/.wini Was 
written at al-Mustansirlyya in Baghdad.* At about 
the same time. Shams al-Din al-Awadi (d. 749), a 
disciple of Nizam al-Din Awllya’ (cl. 725), brought out 
the second commentary of the book.^ Since then many 
commentaries, compendia and abridgements of the 
Mash^riq by scholars of the different Muslim countries 
among whom several have been of Turkish and Indian 
nationalities, saw the light of the day. As the years 

1. Khurrum *Ali Balhari, Tuhfat al-Ahhyar, Urdu tr. of the 
Mmshariq (Cawnpur, 1917), p. 17. 

2. Haji Khalifa, Vol. V, p. 561. 

3. Supra^ p. 60. 
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rolled on, the MashUriq al-Anwnr prew more and mpre 
popular so that by the 8th century journies were under¬ 
taken and classes were held for its study.* The part it 
played towards the propagation of Hadith literature in 
Northern India during the pre-Renaissance period, we 
have already noticed.* Suffice it to say here that it 
was theMashdrig al-Anwilr which kept aloft the banner 
of the Sunna in the Fiqh-ridden countries of India and 
Central Asia of the day. 

Al-Saghani’s other works on Hadith : 

(*) Kashf al-Hijah Ahadlth al-Shihsb. AI- 
Saghani edited al-QuddVs {d. 454) Kitdh al-Shihah with 
the symbols of Sa/ti/r, rfa’?/and against each 

and arranged it on the lines of the Mashdriq al- 
Anwar.^ 

{it) Shark al-Bukhari, a short commentary of the 
Sajtili al-Bukharh* 

{Hi) Durr al-Sihaha fi Mawadi^ Wafayat al- 
Sahaba. (Khadiwiya, Vol. V, 52): a collection of the 
places of the deaths of the Companions of the Prophet 
arranged alphabetically.® 

(*v) Mukhtasar al-Wafayat, a general biographical 
treatise. 

{v) Kitab al-Du'afa‘wa 'l-Matrukin, a book dealing 
with weak, rejected Transmitters of liadlth.® 

Al-Saghani as an editor of the Sahih al-BukhSri. 

Al-Saghani’s name shall always remain immorta¬ 
lized as an editor of the text of al-Bukhari’s SaliiJi. As 

1. Ibn Ha jar, ahDura al-Kamina, Vol. IV, p. 82. 

2. Supra, pp. 76-77. 

3. HajI Khalifa s.v. Kashf ahHijah *an Ahadlth ahShihUh, 

4. TSsb Kupri, op. cit. p. 99; Qurashi. al-Jawahir, Vol. I, p. 202. 

6. Fihris al-Khadtwtyya, s.v, Durar al-Sii^aba ; Tadhkirat al^Nawcidir, 
ed. HyderSbad, p. 82. 

*6. Al^JawUhir, Vol I, p. 202. 
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a matter of fact, the edition of the SahiJt current all 
over Arabia, India, Persia and al-‘lraq we owe to his 
master-mind and to nobody else’s.‘ 

1. A. Mingana, perhaps the first Orientalist to write on the history of 
the transmission of the text of the Sahih al-Bukhan, observes : Before the 
4th century, the text of a]-Bukhari*s Sahth was * in a fluid state and not 
definitely fixed in the form in which we have it in our day.' In the 
opinion of Mingana, there was little likelihood of the whole text of the 
Sahth being extant in a systematically written form at the time. Thanks 
to the efforts of the Traditionists like al-Asili (d. 392), al-Qabisi (d. 403), 
Abu Dharr (d. 434) and Abu Nu'aim (d. 466). in the course of the 4th and 
the 6th centuries the text was well-nigh established. 'I'he process of system¬ 
atization thus began continued until it was finally completed towards the 
early part of the 6th century by Abu *1-Waqt (d. 653) who might be called 
the last true editor-transmitter of the text of the But the Tradi¬ 

tionists. namely. al-Sam'ani (d. 562), Ibn ‘Asakir (d. 67*l),*al-Sagbani (d. 660) 
and Sharaf al-Din al-Yunini (d. 701) also contributed materially in this 
direction in so far as they co-ordinated the early variants of the text and 
handed them down in the form in which we see them in numerous MSS. of 
the Sahll^. The mantles of these editors, however, fell on the shoulders 
of al-SaghanI and al-Yunini who gave the finishing touch to the text 
exactly as we have it in respect of its form, order and phraseology. 
The edition of the Sahih al-Bukharl current in Arabia. India. Persia and 
al-'lraq afe generally based on the text edited by al-Saghanl. while 
al-Yun«5ri’s edition is popular in Morocco, Algeria. Kgypt and Syria. Vid§ 
Ay Mingana : An Important Manuscript of the Traditions of Bukhari 
(Oxford, 1936). pp. 1-2, 14,16, 20, 26, 27, 29. 



CHAPTER III 


INDIAN TRADITIONISTS 
(950-1257/1543-1841) 

Section I. 950-1000/1543-1591 
•ALl AL-MUTTAQl & HIS SCHOOL OF MUHADDITHUN 

{a) ^Ali al-Muttaqi al-BurhanpUri 
(885-975/1481-1568). 

‘Ala’ al-Dm ‘Ali b. Husam al-Din b. ‘Abd al-Malik 
b. Qadikhan al-MuttaqI ai-Burhanpuri al-MadanI whose 
ancestors lived at Jawnpur, was born at Burhanptir in 
885/1481. Educated at his native town under Shaykh 
Bajin and his son ‘Abd al-Hakim and at Multan, under 
Husam al-Din al-MuttanI, al-Muttaqi was for some 
time a Qadi of Burhanpur. In 941/1534, he was in 
Gujarat whence, on account of Humayun’s invasion of 
the territory, he left for the Hijaz with a party of his 
pupils and settled down at Makka.' Here he took 
further education in al-Hadith from Muhammad b. 
Muhammad al-Sakhawi, Abu ’l-IIasan al-Bakri (d. 952) 
and Ibri Hajar al-Makki (d. 974), and became an 
authority on the subject. His eminence as a Muhaddith 
may be judged from the fact that his teacher Ibn 
Hajar al-Makki himself accepted his discipleship. A 
man of great sanctity and learning, ‘Ali al-Muttaqi 
commanded respect not only from his contemporary 
scholars but also from the Ottoman EmperorSulayrnSn I 
(1520-55) and the MuzaffarshShi Sultan Ma^mhd III 
(1537-53) who granted stipends for the pupils of his 


1. Supra p. 109. 
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Madrasa. He died at Makka in 975/1568.* 

*A1-Muttaql evinced a keen interest for al-Sn^Jl’s 
al-Jam^ al~Jaxoatni\ al-Jam^ al-Saghlr and al-Zi^Uda 
—works designed to serve the purpose of on Encycio* 
paedia of IJadith literature—and himself, to further 
facilitate the study of the books, compiled the following 
six works;— 

(t) Manhaj al-Uinmal fi Sunan al-Agwdl wa 
%AfSl (RampQr No. 404: Khadlwlyya, i, p. 433). In 
this work al-Muttaql has classified, according to the 
chapters of Fiqh, the A^adlth of the Jdmi' al-^aghir 
and al-ZiyUda arranged alphabetically. A commentary 
on the Manhaj al-'Umtnal by an anonymous author 
has been preserved in the Oriental Library at Bankl- 
pQr.* 

(m) IktnSl Manhaj al-Vmmal (Khadlwlyya, X, 
p. 271): a supplement to the Manhaj al-VmmOl. 

iiii) Gknyat al-^Ummal : the Ab^dlth of the above 
two books have been collected into the Ghayat <d- 
*Umtnal. 

{iv) Al-Mustadrak : In this work al-MuttaqI has 
arranged, according to the chapters of Fiqh, the Abadith 
Fi'llyya of the Jam' al-JawUmi'. 

(o) Kanz al-'UmmOl fi Sunan al-Aqwsl wa%. 
Af &l: the Ghayat al-Vmmal and al-Mustadrak have; 
both been again embodied into the Kanz al-Ummal,^ 
j>opuIar- and encyclopsedic collection of A^adlth pttb;< 
li^ed in eight volumes by the Da’irat al-Ma‘arif Fresi. 

: at Hyderabad in 1312-13 A.H. 

I, L UloghkhSoI, pp. 816. S68; .4MiSr pp. 841 seq; 

p. 48; Ma'thar tU-KirSm, pp. 192-94: KAm<n«. Vol 
:; viS94^^ 14B-47 ;U$gf,a-Nuba»’,p. 899; ‘ 

' *41^*4 tu-'Vttm, p. 895: f/aa’iq ■.V. 'An iftttttiM' 

pp. 86,44; BSwpSr Cat»Mgii«, V«l. 

*AiI al-Ma^; lte*4rif. J 
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{vi) MuntakhahKanzal-'Ummiil (Khiuliwiyyn, Vol. 
I, p. 428; Kampur No. 296: Asnfiyya, I, No. 676) ; An 
abridgement of the Kanz iiJ-'Uinnuil. An extensive 
commentary on this work in four volumes entitled 
Sullam al-Aniiulr by an rmonymous author is available 
in the Bankipur Library.' 

In addition to the above works, al-Muttaqi has 
written the following commentary and treatises on 
al-IIadith :— 

(1) Shark ShaviiVil al-Nahl, a commentary on al- 
Tirmidhi’s Shamd^il al-Nahi of which a Ms. copy is 
available in the library of Dar a]-‘U!um at Peshawar.' 

(2) Al-Burhdn f'l '‘Aldmat Mahdi Akhir al-Zavtdn 
(Loth. No. 1031 II): a rearrangement of the Ahadiih 
contained in al-Suytiti’s aI-‘Arf al-Wardi on the account 
of al-Mahdi together with additional material from the 
Jam'’ al-Jawilmi'. In the pieface, the author has 
proved the claim of Mahmud al-Jawnpurl as the pro¬ 
mised Messiah to be false. 

(3) Jaxvdmi' ^l-Kalhtt ft 'l-Maxca'i:} xca 'I Hikam 
(Bankipur, XIII, Nos. 9 ,6-8; Loth. Ind. Otlice No. 
673): a treatise on Ahadith dealing with sermons and 
wise sayings. 

(4) Al-Manhaj al-Tdvtm fi Tabxcib al-Hikam 
(Brockelmann, Sup. I, 519): a commentary of al- 
Nawawl’s Misbiili aI-7Atlam. 

(b) His pupils: Amcngal-Muttaql’spupilsTahir al- 
Fattanl (d. 986) selected Gujarat as the seat of his acti¬ 
vities, while the following of his pupils, the Haramayn : 

1. Qddi ^Abcl Allah b. Ibrahim al’Sindl 

(d. 955/1548). 

He was a native of Darbila in Sind and read at 
Kahan with Makhdum ‘Abd al-‘Azlz al-Abharl. In 

1. Vidt Catalogue, Vol. V, part II, Nos. 43S«3e. 

2. Catalogue, p. 76, No. 30, 
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934/1527, he proceeded to Ahinadnibad and became a 
disciple of al-Miittaql. Then he migrated to the Ilijaz 
alonq with al-Mattaqi, and Kctlit'd down in :i]-Madina 
where he died within two years of his residence.* His 
two stms, Rahmat-Mirdi and Hamid—the former also 
a pupil of al-Muttaqi—were Traditionists. 

2. Rtihmai Allah h. 'Abel Allah al-Sindi 
(d. 0')3, 1385) 

On linishinq his studios at Makka under al- 
Muttatjl, Ivahmat Adah repaired t<- al-Madina and 
lectured in lla;liih ht(nilu!c. In bo-i/lS’/d, he came to 
India alonq with l lriji i'.eqain who had been on a 
pilqriinaqt? to Makka, and \’isitfM Aqra where ‘Abd al- 
Oadir al-Ilada’uni, the authtjr of the Muntakhab al- 
Tau'Sr'tkh, read Hadiih with him.' lie next taught the 
subject at Ahmadfdjrld fiw some time, again went to 
Makka and died in Muharram, 'tP.Vjanuary, 1585. 
lie compiled .a work on al-Muwdu iit which, however, 
has not come down to us." 

3, Shaykh ''Abd Allah b. Sa'd Allah al-Sindl 
(d. 9Sd/1577). 

He was a native of Darbila in Sind and migrated 
with his teacher al-Muttaqi to Maki:a where he also 
read ITadith wdth Ibn Tlajar al-.Makki, He finally 
settled down in al-Madina with his namesake and 
fellow-citizen, yadi ‘Abd .Allah with whose .son Kahmat 
Allah he became very intimate. He died at Makka 
in Dhu’I-Hijja, 984/March, 1577. 

‘Abd Allah edited the Mishkdt al-Ma^abih with 
copious annotations to prove the superiority of the 

1. Ma*.sumi« Tarikh-i-Sind, p. 202; Akhhdr al-Akhyar, p. 266. 

2. Badii'uni, p. ll4*=Hai", p. 1C8. 

3. pp. 2G4-G.5; Yad^i^Ayyam, p. 3G ; Tadhkira *UlamTi\ p. 
102; Prockelmaan, Sup 1, p, 524. 
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Hanafite School.' 


4. Shaykh 'Abd al-WahhUh al-Muttaqi 
(d. 1001/1592). 

‘Abd al-Wahhab h. Wall Allah, the successor of 
‘All al-Muttaqi at Makka, was Ix'rn at Shadiabsd— 
Manila—in 943/1536. In 963/1550, he joined the 
School of al-Muttaqi and soon became one of his 
favourite pupils. He rendered a yei'inan’s service to 
his teacher bv copyin", comparing and arranging his 
writings. After a!-Muttaqi’s death, ‘Abd a!-Wahhab 
took charge of his Madrasa—the then principal seat of 
riadith learning at Makka—and served it with great 
credit until his death in 1001/1592.* 

Shaykh ‘Abd al-TIaqq al-Muhaddith al-Dihlawi 
(d. 1052) was a pupil of ‘Abd al-Wahhab al-MuttaqI.' 

Section II 

Mufti Qutb al-Dln al-Nahraxoati (917-90/1511-82). 

The Indian Trarlitionist who long enjoyed the 
privilege of teaching Hadith literature at the sacred 
Haram of Makka was Mufti Ctutb al-Din Muhammad 
b. ‘Ala’ al-Din Ahmad b. Muhanunad b. Oadikhan 
al-Hanafi al-Nahraw:l1l al-Makki who was otherwise 
an important author of .Arabic literature and history.’ 
He introduced into Arabia the Sanad al-*Ajam^ of the 
SaJfih of al-Bukhari which he had received from his 
father ‘Ala al-Din al-Nahrawall (d. 949),* a pupil of 

1. Akhbaf aUAkhyar. pp. 2(»4-65: Tadkkifa-i^^Ulama*, p. 102; 
Hadd’ig al-Iianaftyya, p, 388; Ma'siimi, p. 204; Ulughkhani, p. 638; 
al'Nuf al-SajUft p. 357. 

2. Akhbdr, pp. 263 seq ; Ilada'Iq, pp, 292 seq ; Tadkhifa‘U*UlamU\ 
p. 139 ; Ma’arif, Vol. XXII, No. i, pp. 2C3-64. 

3. Supra, p. 147. 

4. BrockelmanD, Sup. I. p. 514. 

5. So called because between Qutb al-DiA and abBukhari, the 
transmitters of this sanad, are all non-Arabs. 

6. Vid$ supra» p. 88. 
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Nur al-Din al-ShirSzl, and was himself a link between 
the non-Arab and the Arab transmitters of this 
sanad. 

Born at Lahore in 017/1511, (.)utb al-Din migrated 
with his father to Makka and studied under ‘Abd al- 
Ilaqq al-Suinball (d. 931), ‘Abd al-l^ahman b. al- 
Davba‘ (d. OM) and several other professors of the 
ITijaz. He travelled in Eqypt and Turkey visiting the 
famous seats of learning. In 054/1538, he was received 
in audience by the Ottoman Emperor Sulayrnan I 
(1520-55), obtained KhiTa, robe of honour from him and 
was appointed the Superintendent of the theological 
institutions of Makka. He next l)ecame the Mufti of 
the holy city and died in 990/1582.* 

His work :— 

Mufti Qutb al-Din is the author of a comprehen¬ 
sive work on Iladith literature which incorporates into 
it the Ahadith of the Sihilh Sitta—:i work highly 
praised for its treatment by ‘Abd al-'Aziz al-Khawli.* 

^Abd Allah b. Mullu Sa^d ''Allah al-Lahuri 

(d. 1083/1672). 

Among the Traditionists who transmitted the 
Sahlh of al-Bukhan in Arabia on the authority of 
yutb al-Din, was ‘Abd Aliiih an Indian. He was born 
at Lahore and died at al-Madina in 1083/1672. The 
famous Madinian Traditionist IbrShim al-Kurdi (d. 

1102) was his pupil in al-Bukhari’s Sahlli^ 

1. i4/-N«r pp. 383 seq ; SAaiiAara/, Vol, VIII, pp. 420 seq; 

Shawklini, al-Badr al^TdlV, Vol. 11, pp. 57-68 ; al-^Yani’, p, 28 ; aMmdad, 
p. 67 ; al-Amam, pp. 4-5 ; Qatf, pp. 13-5; Ithdf al-Akabir, pp. 61 seq; 
Zaidan, Adah al-Lughat al-*Arahiyya (Cairo. 1913). Vol. Ill, p. 309; 
Sarkis, p. 1871 ; Huart, A History of Arabic Literature (London, 1903), pp. 
377-78; *Abd al-Hayy, Yad-i-Ayyam, pp. 66-57; Nuzha, Vol, IV, s.v. 
Qutb al-Nahrawdli. 

2. Vide Mifiah aUSunina, p. 110. 

3. Jthdf aUAkUbir, pp. 61-62; ^Mmdad, p. 74 ; al-Amam, pp. 4-6 ; 

p. 33, 
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Section III 

Ahn'l-Hasan al-Sindl (d. 1138/1726). 

Abu’l-Hasan Nur al-Din Muhammad b. ‘Abd-al- 
Hadl al-Hanafi al-Sindi al-MadanJ who was a native 
of Thath near Karachi, was educated at Tustar (mod. 
Shustar in Persia) and al-Madina. He took Tladlth 
literature from two Madinian Traditionists, namely, 
Sayyid Muhammad al-Barr.anji (1040-1103) and 
Ibrahim al-Kurdi (1025-1102). He resided at al- 
Madina and was appointed 1‘rofessor of the Dar al- 
Shifa’, the then famous school of Hadith learning of 
the city. Al-Sindi was a recognized author of Hadith 
literature and his popularmarginal notes, on 
the Sikiih Sitta, display all through his vast study of 
the Science and a deep and critical insight into the 
juridical problems. Further, he was the iirst Tradi- 
tionist to write a commentary on the Musnad of 
Ahmad b. llanbal. He died on the 12th Shawwal, 
lJ3S/June, 1726 and was buried in the graveyard of 
al-Baqi‘ at al-Madina.' 

His works:— 

(*) Al-H(ixi'dslii Sittd alii ’l-l\utuh ol-Sittci ‘ 
Marginal notes on the Six Canonical Collections of 
Ahadith. The manuscript copies of the work are in 
the Khadiwiyya library of Egypt.' The IJawashl on 
the Sahihan have been published with the Egyptian 
edition of the works and those on the Sunan al-Nasa'i, 
with the Indian edition. 

(«) Bahjat al-Na^ar fi SharJi Nukhbat al-Fikar 

1. Al-Jabratt, ‘AjTi'ih al-Athar (Cairo. 1322). s v. Abu 'l-Hasan al- 
Smdi; 175m al-Nuhala\ Vol. 111. p. 938 ; Silk al Durar, Vol, IV. p. 60- 
Sarkis, Mu'jam al-Maibu’at (Caixe, 1928). pp. 1038-67; Qatf al-Thamar' 
p. 21 ; al-YanC. pp. 42-44; Ma'anl, Vol. XXII No. 6, p. 338, 

i'lAnsO Vol. 1, p. 331; also preserved in the Rampur State 
11. 130). Ci. Kashf aUunun, Vols. II, 649. Vol. III. 

nv.v. nzfa fizv ' 
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(ASB No. 606/15 Arabic MSS): a commentary on 
Ibn Hajar’s Nukhbat al-Fikar. 

{Hi) Shark Musnad Ahmad b. Hanbal ; This 
commentary on the Musnad which consists of as many 
as fifty juz\ pans, has been noticcnl by Nawwab 
Sidcliq Hasan Ivliaa and ‘Abd al-‘Azi7- al-KluiwIl in 
their respective books.* 

His pupil:— 

Shaykh Muhammad Haydl al-Sindt (d. 1163/1750). 

Muhammad Hayat al-Sindi succeeded his teacher 
Abu ’Id iasan as the I’rofessor of the Dilr al-Shifa’ and 
spent his life in the services of lladlth literature. He 
had al-Ijaza from ‘Abd Allah b. Salim al-Basri 
(d. 1134), Ibrahim al-Kurdi (d. 1145) and Husain b. 
‘All al-‘Ujaimi. He was a native of ‘Adilptir in the 
district of Bhakkar in Sind and died at Madina in 
1163/1750.* 

His works:— 

(i) Ttihfai al-Muhihbln (BSnkipur, V (2), No. 286; 
Brock. Sup. I, 522): a commentary on the Arba''m by 
al-Nawawi. 

(«) RisdJa ft BuVai al-Ta^zla. 

(Hi) Tuhfat al-Attain: a treatise refuting taqlld.^ 

U'v) Shark Arba^in It 'l-Harawl : a commentary 
on Mulla ‘All al-yarl’s Arba‘una Hadithan fl Ja\vami‘ 
al-Kalim.* 

1. AUHiiia fi Dhihr Sihah Sitta, s.v., Musnad Ahmad; Mifiah al- 
Sunna, p, 37. 

2. Nuzha, XIT A.H.; Subhat aUMarjan, p. 9r»; MaUhaf al-Kiram, 
pp. 164-G6; Ithaf al^Nubal'd, pp. 403-04; Ahjad, p. 840; Tiq^dr, p. 224* 
Tadhkira^i-'Ulamd\ pp. 186-87; al-Yani’, p. 43; Ma'irif, Vol, XXII 
No. 5, pp. 338-39. 

3. Ithaf al‘Nubald\ loc. cit. 

4. Brockelmann, Supp. 1, pp. 522, 539. 
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Section IV 

1. mar ahNahrawnli 

‘Umar h. Muhammad ‘Arif Tajkhan al-Nahrawali 
al-Madan/ was a native of Nahravvala in Gujarat. He 
mie;rated to al-Madina and settled there permanently. 
‘Umar appears to have flourished in the 11th century 
of the Hijra. No notice of his biography is, however, 
available.' 

His work:— 

Al-Faiil al-Nahiiwi ft Usui al-Hadith wa FahSris 
al-Iiukhtlrl iVoih, No. 131): The book has a Muqad- 
dima and four Fa sis. The Muqaddima has been 
devoted to Istalahut al-Hadith or the technique of 
Hadith literature and the Fasls, to Usui al-Hadith. 
At the end of the book, there is a discussion on al- 
Bukhan and his Sahih. 

2. Shaykh Abu 'l-Tayyib al-Sindi 

Abu ’l-Tayyib MuhaTnmad b. ‘Abd al-Qadir al- 
Hanafl al-Sindi al-Madanl settled down in al-Madlna 
and Was a pupil of Husain b. ‘All al-‘UjaimI in the 
Silulh Siita and the Sunan works. He also read with 
Tahir b. Ibrahim al-Kurdi and Muhammad al-Kawkani. 
He lived in the 12th century A.H.* 

His work:— 

Shark 'aid Jdmi' al-Tirmidhl: an Arabic com¬ 
mentary on the Jdmi^ of .Abu ‘Isa al-Tirmidhi litho¬ 
graphed at the Nizami Press, Delhi along with the 
ShuruJi-i-Arba'. 


1. Cf. Loth, India Office, No. 131. 

2. NHzha, Vol. XII* A.H., b v., Abu *1-Tayyib al-Sindl. 
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3. Sayyid Miirtadn al-BilgrUml 
(1145-1205/1732-91). 

Abu ‘1-Faid Muhammad Murtada b. Muhammad 
b. Muhammad b. ‘Ai)d aI-Ra7:;:a<) al-ij inafl ai-tlusaynl 
al-Wasiti al-Bileirami al-/.abkll, the celebrated author 
of the Tdj al-^Arils, belonged to the family of the 
Wasiti Sayyids of liilgram. He tofik his early 
education in India from Fak'hir al-ILahabadl (d, 1104), 
Shah Wall Allah al-Dihlawl (il. 1 17G) arul Khayr 
al-Din al-Surati (d. 1206), In aboiit 1 KiO 1747, young 
Murtada made a pilgrimage to the Hararnayn and 
spent the next four or five years at Zabid studying the 
sciences of Tradition and Philology. In 1167/1753, 
he went to Egvpt where he linally settled down at 
‘Atfat al-Gassal, a quarter in Cairo and died of plague 
in 1205/1791.’ 

Sayyid Murtada taught Iladith literature at the 
Jami‘ of Shaykhun where his lectures were attended 
by the Professors of the jami‘ 'J-A^har as well as by 
the Traditionists of the different parts cf Egypt and 
outside. Sultan ‘Abd al-llamid 1 (1771-89) of Turkey 
who had keen interest in Iladith literature secured an 
Ijaza of the Had'iih al-Rahmat^ from him. I have 
myself found a MS copy of the above historic Ijdza 
in the Nawwab Siddiq Hasan Section of the Library 
of Dar aI-‘Ulum, Nadwa at Lucknow transcribed by 
the Nawwab himself and am going to append it to the 
end cf my thesis. 

His works :— 

1, Taj aU*Artis (Cairo. 1307), Vol. X, pp. 469-70 (autobiography); 
abjabratl, op. cit., Vol. II, pp. 208-23; *Abd al-Jiayy. Fikris, pp. ;;98-4i3; 
IthaJ al-Nuhala\ p. 407; Taqsar, p. 221; Abjad, pp. 709-712; Sarkis, 
1726-28; Maqbul Ahmad Samdani, op. cit., 1. 21, n. 30; Tadh/tira^i^ 
’’Ulama', pp. 224-26 ; liada'iq, pp. 468-61 ; Lane, Lexicon (London, 1863), 
p. XVIII; Idara-i-Ma*ariI-i-Islamiyya, Proceedings, I'irst Session, 1936, 
pp. 332-33. 

*. I.0., a* i 

- »U—II 
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(*) 'Uqnd al-JaxoUhir al-Munifa ft Usui Adillat 
Madhhah Abl Hanifa (printed in 2 vols. at Alexandria 
in 1292 A.H.): a c<^llection of Ahadlth in support of the 
Ilanafite School of jurisprudence, 

U'i) Ihil^hat al-Arlh fi Mustalah Aihitr al-Hahlh 
printed in Ef^ypt in 1326 A.M.): a treatise on Usui 
al-Hadith. 

(i«) Ghayat al-Ibiihaj li Muntafi'' AsUnld Muslim 
dl-Hajjaj (Hrock., Sup. I, 399). 

{iv) Tabs'ir al-Muntabih bi Tahrir al-Mushtahih 
(ibid). 

(u) Uqd al-La'li al-Muntaihira fi Hifz al-Ahcldith 
al-Muiwiltira (ibid). 

{vi) Mu jam al-Maslufikh (ibid). 

[vii) Alfiyat al-Sanad (ibid). 

{viii) Musalsalat (ibid). 

4. Shaykh Muhammad ‘Abtd al-Sindi 
(d. ‘1257/1841). 

‘Abid b. Ahmad ‘All b. Ya'qub al-Ansarl al-Hanafi 
al-Sindl al-Madani was born at Siwan, a village in 
Sind on the bank of the Indus. Educated at Zabid, 
he married a daughter of the then minister of San'a 
and was appointed b 3 ’' the Imam of al-Yaman as his 
ambassador of Egypt. He then had a sojourn to his 
native land where after staying for a while, he left for 
al-Hijaz and was appointed by the Egyptian govern¬ 
ment as the chief of the ‘Ulama’ of al-Madma. He 
died at al-Madina in Kabi‘ 1, 1257/April, 1841.* 

His works .'— 

1. Al-Y5ni‘ al-]ani, s.v. 'Abid al-Ansari; Tadhhira-i-‘Ulam9’, 
p. 202: Haid'iq, p. 473. 
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(i) Al-Maiv(lhib al-Laiifa ‘aid Musnad al-lmam 
Ahi H anJfa {MS, Ma'arif vol. L{6), p. 422, No. 6): a 
commentary on the Musnad of Abu Ilanifa, wherein 
the commentator has cited Ahadith from the standard 
works to support those in the Musnad itseJf. 

(«) Muraitab Musnad al-lmatn al~A‘zam (MS., 
ibid, p. 424, No. 3); In tliis work, our author has 
classified the Ahadith of the Musnad according to the 
chapters of Fiqh. 

(Hi) Shark Taysjr al-Usul ilu Ahadith al-Rasul: 
on Usui al-lladith. 

(iv) Shark Baluf^h al-Maraw: a commentary on 
Ibn Ilajar’s Balugk al-Marutn.‘ 

1. Hada'iqt loc. cit. 
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0 U 3 JI olJaL« ® 

(^Uu 4X)i ■Ajj.fcJlj 4A)t 6 

^ (^-^1 (>•‘->^1 ^1 (^ 
J i ^IS^ vi^jJ^JI JaI j*l2^ c?jJI ^ J-*^l 

.5 ^ J rfljlvjl J jj^l^Jl if|S^ 

(j jl ^! oIjUj j aJT 

^1^^ oi*^j ^^jjjiAjUi». j ^ ij^j J ui^i 

olL jf aJ^£-.Aj c#.irfti;^» Lj^ 4Jbi>l>i| 

i)|ju.JI f^l O^**^*^ I J ^y«M9eJI (JU^^f aJLJLmJU 

J ^i^Vl «ujl 4.^1 z5^ 4^<A9bJI o^ * L«l 

JjU^I p.i^l Ua j ^ jJLj -lX^ j(f ;5JUb ^5-1^1 

J ^ •Aj ^ I IjLmJ I I I J ^.^JLi**J I mX^ ljl<ftJ I ^ 

SJUw V o!S^ J I 4 ) j»l.,aiJlV cX!«*%»JLmI 

3 ^UaXw J ^jUJI c«^]L« Iju3^*4 o l|JLbf ^ l^j 

(^\' AjI^jI j ^ j *itS^ a>5^>b3I ^4#j«5**^^«a 3I ■wfcJI 

ydl ^UJlji ‘ c>>Jl J Jiji uJbii;^ ^ ^‘UJI o^jVl o^':K. 
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j ^ XoEi4 l^i^j fU 2 JI ^ »UlJlj ISjI 
j X*>.^li J4^\Jj jJUJ iJil «Jbl 4J| ^jWI cJJU 

didJ 3 olxJljL IaJsI ^^jJI^UJI 

^ UJUaI j jA oISj o^jVl ^ l51* 

oKS Sii-U;JI Ol:i J c^j 

l^) i*.ia<JL J ^ J aJ 

'S^'UI JliuVlf ^xJI l^^UI JiU^‘ J 

^iL^jl 3 ^Ia.4 3 

3 ^ Ol c3'^^a)I^J^3 V 3 

^ «X24^ 3 *^3** ^3^*^ ^ ^Vl^-Ufl-4 

I ^ li*Mj ^^^3 d^ 3 ^ ^ 3 iAa^ I^aLkp 

AxJl ^::c^ 3 JWI O^ ^ 

(t-J 3 ^ VI ^ Jj^ ^sjll - 

y^ 3 oU«»a^Vl3 J<>a)I iS^ (5*^1 - l^^Vl ^<yBu 

3 iS^ 3 ^^s ^ ***** J 0^“**^ 

^Jji ^ yliH ^A*«i |^lt > I ^ ««ii liil AaJ^imJI AX*A 

i Aj ^■ ^ i<<>%ji31 J ^ I *^^ 5 *^ 

U JU» jlxJljy .jKiI oy J aJI j^j j 

Jl- d*Ajj*,»*J I 

OjJaAj 3 ^ jUa^ JS" AJLMidkJl djU».l OjlJd 3 » j^-Jl 3 

4 ^I^Vi 3 jlii^Vl jjL« ^liiJ! ^,<»glaj> 
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C >JiJ j ^ tiUl iuji 

JlJj l^l-U j®l^ J ^ (J 

,^A 4JL*il?c.i» _5 6»XA j^n }] 

0>XajI L 4 j^UJl Hi 4.J lX^ Ia J 1*^ 

^jJlxJI OlJaL- ^|»L^*b!l cJ.^ J [S*^ 

i^«X9e^ ^jJkJlj ^l^JI^^L) 02^J>«Nli 3 

^ I 4Uj u I ^31 ^’^^3 J J La ^j Ia4.4i 3 ^**^**^ ^ 

jUo ^1 1*1^1 olaL JjjOtJlA^ ^illj.il J j^liii 

3 ^^ 3 ^ •Xlc^ jl A^\3 3 ^HiJL* 

3 Cji^,A>J I liLg.-# J j*liVl ^Ul JLaIi 4X*.|S^ 0 l 4 ji\ 
c^->‘ ijLij (3 Oli^^ I |»U4 ^3 oU li^j ^Ijf 3 

3 ^Iac-Vi f3^3^ c*^jJ aJUJI k^CU^JI «JLA ijffi 3 ^.^-,*11$^ 
JjIa)I Jli J!aj L^l^jl 4 j C»^«x j oI 

<5lj lil 3 Lj»^JiL» 3 ^UIU 

^ 3^ (J^j^, ^OjjXJl <*>1.1 

*-^^^-5 J ^ Ub** "^3 ^ uJ*5 ^3 

^ *Vyi Ul ^jUxVl Jj jy i^yiJI 'iyka. 

3 oU;:M ^ 3 ^ Jl I4J l«If 3 3 

Cr^4 Sy^ jjJIaJI ^yUj c:^y.U 

^ J (Jt* U^,^!} J Jjwl 3 oU 
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(j® j**®* — (J“*l ^«*inffl Oj^ t5^ 

JU*t« j XiJaJ J * l:ie« Jl*; 5^* Aj ^ Asiil J 

J O J J (t^ J <-jj^ jlj^ Ai<«». 

l>* ^ li* ‘ Oir* J-?* j 3»» V^*i f*-^ J 

j».^l_;JI J i^iJsl^jJiJI ^ 3jji ^ j!)^-'ill J Sjl^’l {»Ji® 

J ^«Ujl i.l««j jiij ji ^ JLVT 

^ J aI^a9 J ^ AiAiIh) 

^jijVj ^ ajU ^ jJ )J Ajifi (j\* _ *oV J 4 i^UcmJI «_^.<!3«.J 
Sjaj aS jiAftJ (S-^ J AjIj_j_j-« AjU»- t5j^ Ol 

^ Ij *i«AXd) Aj ljU>*ii»» ^ ^ l*>4b 

UjA)I SIjJbJI (J S^iUH o^aUI jJlji (J 

j {J"* «U)I o (3 J 

J lXIAj jJUu a£| ^ l2jj c5ijjt J J 

J J jl jl 1-^ J ^ Olr*^ 4i2*. 

iuil (**ljJ ^ 

■A j »«*)l ^ j l^i «AJU«*^1 V^aXjV^Jl Ua^ 4« ildJt^ |Am4# 

1^ *» » >«» <|^<A» <Jjl ^ J (J-to A«»l 1^ 

* I I iS iCi^Jb Aiiu) J AJ4i»* 

^ J^ ^ JUaki ^jjl t^J^JI ^UVl UfJUk Jli 
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(iLiO«X>> tJjl __5 (JI^XaJI f^} ^^^-ot*JI 

,^1 ^4i*^)l ijo«X»> (JIj A*J,x^4m 

c>‘ jnm^*» UjA>> (Jli AtXXi^vMT Jjl ^ J 

iaiUcJI Uyjdh Jli ^azm Aijtj^ 4^^ (Jjl j.ft J (^jLvxaVI 

(J^^ y^y lfl»<4»ft)i ^ ^vauJl^l tyjli^it * ^ 

j ^ I ^ya. ft.) I ^ I I j y^ i ii® ^ (J AmIw4 AXx^^Mt 

pL»Vl lAj<A;th Ju AL 4 (J_^i y^^ jl^xJl 

Olt****^^ {ji 

AZa^4« iy^iAA, Jjl y jA^\ ^ ^jtXlijkXi^ «XX4*u^j| 

wigi a U I «A^ ^ ^1 ^1 li3’*Aak cjl> ^ 4JU 

^%jjJl ^ j JdfWI pUVl Ij^-Xai. JU 4.Xx^ ui-O•L k Jjl j9t}\ 

cJli* AX^ AXjl^*>i (J^l1 (J* 

^-U Jjl ^AJ I ^^MX4>4*f y\^ LolAsfc 

iAjA ^ «A«^t j»UVl (J^A}\y lA3.Xak. ^JU ^AL* 

j»UVl Jll ^AZ>t AZx.^^ Jjl y^J 

Aim* AZx«^ (JjI y^y jj^ 

Jjl y^y uf •^'^1 j:l j»L»Vl U?-u 

<^«L«xj| JjJ ^ ^1*^^ Uj*X^ Jls AJ^ AXm-am u^*Ax> 

Jjl y^y XUjA ULi« UJJU Jli ^4JU -c:x4«** Jjl yAJ 

^1-^ O^ (jl C^ yj^ {j^ AlM^ti, 

AjU JiljJ^ djilJj-M»j Jli Jli ij^WI Ju^ 

<y J (*f**^j 4 0 >^ljJI jU-j 
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j f^ru’i Jf ^-\».ll^-sjl ^ tAjJ l-W*^ ^ 

l^4.»»jl oIa^^ 4^x.**o ^^fjK*.*p ^ 

«U) *jLt^^]Ue*JI •^.V^I>e;JI O^ vJ,^^-3LtX.^ 

Aji* Li^ ^ 6 _3 O ^ 3 ^2?“^ ^ Iaj 

^IJU JbJI U ;JUj **^1 iJI J J 

jjl J ^Vliu /oliu Oli oS^Vl J ii:-'JaX4^Vl jJuSi i;^lj t^lxSOl 
Vj IT*if J U;>U Cy-i^^ l^i ^I^l ^jl oS^ 

(3*^ J i Jii *Uci J ^'Ja9 JU^J j^^Xi I 

J5 j IAa *^-^J jU^I JjC. »ljl^l p^^JLC- ijL>&yx)l 

jrUi?JI (Jit |»UVl (Jl Sl-ya^i-Jl 4 .::jUJI 4.531*31 tjjjj 

^UVl ijt (j (Ji*j rtii! •x^j iSjf^^l ^i^»i3l ^ 

(j?*^‘ ot (J^* ^1 c5j*-^l lTJ* u^ fz^ ^:^J L^l 

^J ^jIx50 j *5 Jli ^^*.3 UU 5 i>65^:JI JU 

4Bi5o^iiMJI 3 ^ Ot'^:jVt ^! <kJP^y a Xi* Ia ll**f 4A{ 4.^5vii3n#^j 

J^^aJI j JUXII oliyaj Aiy^j J 4.1 U^ J ^WVl jJ J 
AHfillstj ^tj^t J Cf^ 4j Jf 

•Uo^ J dbU dbUM» J 4^t]»t ^ dVlj*< J Ari.v.w.< J 

J ^«ai> 4«il^ J 
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- O'* l 5 »-ilaiJlj 

<Aj J'5^J j A.^j;Jax!j J V J o^UJI 

<01^t J J ^Is^l ^ J J 

|.^ly? rtui (J^-^ ^ A>C I^JIUI^ _5 i^Lljl^ 

J ^mJLw 3 **»^J I d^jBJ•^‘^X9 

I^Ijo ij uikkJlj J <v.£axjI j ^l^:.£- *i^^xJl ^a3 j U ^iJ 

J^;^lj l^jl^i AJUi J L^llifil J J 

^lx4.f ^^«,!Lmi* 4»>J I Lill ^ ^r.*^ ^ 1 -j**1a I 

uilJ J (3*^*? J J ^5* J o»)l J* 

^ ^3* f^T**^* \ j^A£^ l-*J 

I A»?t1 Li» I ^ iJaJ o*' ^ 

Jft*^ 3^ 3 |♦'^^;'•'^ Aaa.^1 j |»^^3 l vfl> |.^i^Li-jU 
^ tX)li Jfj^ J J ^Jlj^l rj£^ 

C**'w Jll aX)! 0*1 O^ On^rr^-vaJI ;J J 

J U^ J ^Ij ^^-IS J J-H <uil J ^**j 

^3 ci J (J^J O"^ (J^5 -*w4 j >UVl® 
^^5^J Cs^ iJj-****»^ xi ^*1 ^♦•Jl J 

jt^b J O^ J oJ^ JU ^3 ^Ij ^^UtJI 3 

tfAt J cJlJ 4^ ^ J o^ 

f>^ g ^ ^:ul^l jJj ^ Jjib 
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A} Jijli t3»j* ^ U>* !>• -^ 

-a'o^j cj’ ^ 

^ '^L. Jj^ c3>.j J« Jli ^ 

jA* Ailjj j j 

j j ou*^! j a;- ly J'^’ -^’-^ ry* 

j jk- j Aii^i ^ •^" ■» 

i^/'jji ju^ri j ji-i' -^1u^ ‘jj^’ 

|.l;:i uiW A* J U:)UIaa j jl ‘c^jjl 

LTc-^ ^ y.u*j| ybl^ aJ c-JiJ J 1^ iis9.^l*AA 

^|_,J| J jiSOI aJ^ 3 jaiUJI 1>>'>^ (*^' 

‘‘UJI 6ll»k. J 

^bUU. iS^JI L,LI ‘-UiJI ^^1 WyUd: ^1 ^1 

^\ jp »jL^ Jl A*^ji cr* ^'y*’ -» “4*" 

Jb'iyjl Js^- Cr« ■» f*^' ■**" 

^ jyJ'^l ^Jl> t5^lv>J' ur- ^ 

Ji.jJ jlai'^l iA^ aJU AiijliJ Vj 
‘l5j>ll J *^1 W 1>*-’ y iAU«JljlA 

Jp -OJ^ ^ c^yl AS) ‘ U5^Al J 1-12- -> 

J ii«ji ^li W3 ‘ uiv cr^' o^*^' -> 

JUA jU»l J *l*lij Aift tSjk <-^^l vfj)* 

io^y ‘ UljTi y J^l yjlj * U*M» ti 
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^ Uli*^ VjU'J/I J jS'i 0 _;W ^ 

(J^**>** *j>*- (J*^ 

ufl 0 !j5*^I fji^ U^^lJi’j ^A)Ij j¥>^ ^(JIjCm-JI Avib 
j J^SJI iiJ 4j 12^-1 (JIjJ Jji^ ol^;. a^4w3tJU^ 

j J-^Vl ^jl j 3ujjiJl <uUJI 

\j^ fj jiliJL j^l J J -iJjuS *12 aJ 

(^Aj jU!uJi (jlkl^l O JiS J 

1^ (5J^!i jl J 

J ^ ^ jfj -3 L^j 3^^ L* ^ ^ JV Ij ^JmmmL^a^J i 

^2?Ci^ ^ ^yJI aIm j ‘^ilj*^ 

jjjl J Jl-«J< J jjb jil c>*- J J 

CM^g*3 ^ ‘■bAjl A,^ Ajhib 

OlJsi-JI UJ^ 0t» v^M ^U Jl A. Jl^eVl J 

«J^I jUl fc^sxJI C^gg> J-W J i^IaJI i^Jai C-*U;X^ 

Ail J aH^^I j A-#V| ^JLyxJ (jfjij^Jlj Ailfrl j ^AJU^j 

^^3^ Jl ^2iJ| A«ju aJI? *li b Jifr 3 AjIaV 
[jr^ ^;5^LiJ( 

aU^ JJ; j aUa j AAIJ 

L^U AamI L^US ^I A } J Au« JlJ aUI AaIj j 
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*01 J J *0)1 jr<^ j Jj} 

(J.> CS*^^ A*J>eJI -? U^^>. 5 ^;;\X^I 

• ol___7\^l ^Ij 
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